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Securing the rural citizen: 
The anti-Kallar movement of 1896 


Anand Pandian 


Visiting Assistant Professor of History and Anthropology 
Hamilton College 


Thus article concerns the politics of security and caste difference in the late nineteenth century 
Madras Presidency Relying on a vernacular principle of interpretation emerging from the 
colonial archive ttself—a Sanskrit ‘Law of Coincidence'—tha article makes a case for 
Collective identity in colonial India as a conjunctural attribution. I closely examine the 
trajectory of a widespread peasant movement that sought in 1896 to evict a single caste 
from hundreds of settlements altogether. The article tracks an intimate traffic between 
administrative sociology and native stereotype that converged on an assessment of this 
caste as thleving and predatory by nature. This raciallsed politics of intrinsic character 
enabled a popular programme of violent eviction At the same time, peasant efforts to secure 
property and territory from threat may be understood as an alternative project of rural 
government, one that marked a crucial turn in the development of a moral order in the 
southern Tamil countryside. 


[T]he Power of Protection ... Constitutes 
Sovereignty, in as much as reciprocal 

Obedience of the Subject is the result. 

George Parish, Madura District Collector, 1805! 


Protection—of property, life and welfare—was a foundational fiction of colonial 
rule in India. Natives were subject to European governance inasmuch as they 
posed a threat to themselves. At the close of the nineteenth century, caste provided 
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editors of The Indian Economic and Social History Review for their invaluable comments on 
pnor drafts of this article, and to Sanchita Balachandran for assistance with mapmaking 


! Parish to Committee, 10 July 1805, MCR Vol 1148. 
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one of the most influential means of narrating such dangers lurking within the 
tissues of the Indian social body. By this time, colonial officers had spent well over 
100 years singling out the Kallar and Maravar castes as the preeminent policing 
problems of the southern districts of the Madras Presidency. Racialised contrasts 
between the insolent thievery of the Kallars and the docile forbearance of the cul- 
tivating citizenry upon whom they were said to prey had long gained the status of 
administrative cliché. As one Madurai magistrate observed in 1896, '[t]he ryots’ 
cowardice and the Kallars’ boldness are only too proverbial .? 

Kallar depredations were particularly irksome to colonial administrators because 
they often transpired in the name of policing—Kallar men worked as kavalkarars, 
or watchmen, 1n hundreds of villages throughout the erstwhile Madura District, 
and it was alleged repeatedly that they blackmailed cultivators into paying for the 
return of stolen cattle. Such 'terrorism' proved ineradicable. In late 1895, the Board 
of Land Revenue raised the possibility of declaring as ‘criminal tribes’ the entire 
body of ‘martial’ castes in the southern districts of the Presidency—Kallar, Maravar 
and Agambadiyar, numbenng upwards of a million 1ndividuals.* But at the very 
moment that this proposal was circulating among district collectors, magistrates and 
police officers, a widespread popular movement suddenly broke out against the 
Piramalai Kallars of rural Madurai? 

The movement reportedly began as a reaction to a Kallar man who had enticed 
away a shepherd woman and her daughter. This personal vendetta against a de- 
ceitful watchman mushroomed into mass assemblies of hundreds and thousands 
of ryots organised with the aim of dnving Piramalai Kallars out of Dindigul, 
Palni and Perryakulam Taluks altogether, back to their ‘native’ tracts in the 'Kallar 
country' of southern Madurai. In village after village, cultivators swore by their 
ploughs to suspend Kallar watchmen and appoint men from other cultivating 
castes in their stead. The assemblies met weekly, organising common funds to 
compensate livestock owners in the case of cattle theft. All transactions with Kallars 
were halted. Kallars were prevented from drawing water from common wells. 
Village artisans, barbers and washermen were prohibited from serving Kallar 
households Merchants were forbidden from selling them ‘the necessities of life’, 


? Rajagopal to Batten, 23 May 1896, R Dis No. 90/Mgl, 24 Nov 1899, Madura Collectorate 
Records (hereafter R Dis 90), MDA. 

> Cardew to Price, 3 Dec. 1895, G.O No. 473 Judicial, 31 Mar. 1897 (hereafter GO 473), 
TNSA 

* G.O. No 33, Board's Proceedings (Misc.), 6 Jan 1896, TNSA 

* The Kallars are a numerous caste dispersed throughout southern Tanul Nadu. The Piramala: 
Kallar are one of its most important endogamous subcastes Although the ‘Kallar country’ west of 
Madurai has often been elaborated as their native region, T. Turnbull described tho Piramala: Kallars 
as carly as 1817 as a ‘dispersed and expatnated tribe’ who had established themselves as cultivators 
in ‘the very extremities’ of the Cumbum Valley. While the Kallarz of Pudukottal, Tanjore and 
Melur were understood to have ‘settled’ by and large to cultivation over the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the Piramalau Kallar retained a popular and administrative reputation for 
lawless and predatory conduct They were classified as a ‘cnmunal tribe’ between 1918 and 1947 
See Turnbull, ‘Account of the Various Tribes of Cullanes’. 
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and discourse or ‘friendship’ of any kind with Kallars was banned altogether? 
Massive regional meetings spread the movement to hundreds of villages, and 
countless Kallar households fled the region in fear of arson and robbery.’ 

Official observers credited this ‘private police innovation’ with having put a 
complete halt to crime in the district for a span of six months.* But the state ultimately 
intervened against assembly leaders for overstepping the bounds of law, and Kallar 
kaval resurfaced in the Madurai countryside by 1897. In an epitaph to the abortive 
effort, the Madura District Gazetteer recorded the movement as an ‘almost unique 
instance of the ryots combining to help themselves, [one that] deserved a less 
melancholy ending' ? 

The anti-Kallar movement would have appeared doubly unique to European 
observers at the close of the nineteenth century. These peasant assemblies mobilised 
themselves against the grain of both institutions commonly imagined as the cause 
of India's implacably ‘arrested development’: the isolated village community and 
the divisive structure of caste. '? The assemblies coalesced at a crucial temporal 
juncture in the social history of the Madras Presidency, between the emergence 
of new caste-based claims to superior social and political recognition on the one 
hand, and the rise of a more widely unifying Dravidian politics on the other.!! In 
the following pages, I aim to capture some of the 'originality' of this brief and 
puzzling event in the communal politics of the Presidency." 

Imperial liberalism was a project of infinite and indefinite deferral, Uday Mehta 
has argued, slowly equipping putatively underdeveloped subjects with the capacity 
to govern themselves." Against this temporal horizon;the anti-Kallar mov 
appears as a moment of impatience, when certain native subjects seized the v 
instruments of their gradual improvement. The movement turned the 'rule of col 
nial difference' into an internal principle of racial differentiation, taking the w 
sale displacement of a community as the exclusion constitutive of rural socie 
Kallar threats to the material property of others were construed in na 










* Madura Taluk Inspector's Diary, 25 July 1896, R. Dis 90, MDA 

7 In the Madura District Taluks of Dindigul, Palni and Periyakulam, responsibility for rura 
protection was assumed by Kallar, Valayar and Koravar watchmen  Valayar and Koravar watchmen 
were also targeted by some assemblies, albeit to a much lesser extent For ease of explication, I 
follow the convention established by official correspondence concerning the movement and describe 
it as 'anti-Kallar'. 

! Baudry to [nspector-General of Police, 13 Apr. 1896, G O. 473, TNSA 

* Francis, Madura District Gazetteer, p. 92. 

I? The phrase is that ıs of Bouglé, Essays on the Caste System, p 176. 

H Another obvious point of comparison would be the nots In Tinnevelly District against the 
Nadar community in 1895 and 1899, The broad alignment of castes led by Maravars against the 
Nadars was more obviously a consequence of the economic dominance and social pretense of : 
the latter. See Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamilnad, and Good, “The Car and the Palanquin’. 

1? On the ‘originality’ of subaltern pasts in India see Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, p. 39. 

D Mehta, Liberalism and Empire. 

H Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, p. 16. 
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terms as a consequence of the innate and essential properties of character." The 
assemblies were a precocious venture in self-government, organised under the sign 
of the cultivating citizenry rather than the sign of the nation.’* The protagonists of 
this movement are best understood, I will argue, as subjects of security, engaged 
by a policing project that both echoed and exceeded the strategies of the state." 
The ambivalence of' official response to their tactics underscores the ineluctable 
plurality of colonial power relations. 

I open this article by examining the figure of the rural watchman—the sign of 
a deepening rift between Kallar and cultivator in the nineteenth century. I turn 
then to the movement itself, beginning with a problem of interpretation concerning 
its emergence, posed from within the archive of official correspondence." Were 
the anti-Kallar assemblies a product of autonomous peasant sentiment or an unin- 
tentional consequence of colonial administrative policy? Reading this distinction 
against the grain, I call attention to a field of possible relations between the popular 
movement and the trajectory of colonial criminal tribes legislation in the 1890s— 
relations that signal the irreducible contingency of subaltern collective identity. 
I then delve deeper into this conjunctural milieu, tracking a crisscrossing traffic 
between colonial racial sociology and native stereotype that converged on an as- . 
sessment of Kallars as thieving and predatory by nature. It is this racialised politics 
of intrinsic character, I argue, that enabled a popular programme of Kallar evictions. 
The final section focuses more closely on the tactics of security deployed by the 
anti-Kallar assemblies. Their efforts to secure property and territory from threat 
itched modern signs and traditional practices alike into an alternative project of 
government, one that marked a crucial turn in the development of a moral order 
the southern Tamil countryside. 











Farmers, Warriors, Watchmen, Thieves 


Kallars were ‘in their origin soldiers out of work’, noted the Madras Board of 
Revenue in 1896. Studied in retrospect, such verities demand at least a 
of critical scrutiny. It does appear, however, that in the centurigs preceding 
ritish rule, numerous Kallar men—like those of several other communities in 
tbe dry upland margins of southern India—pursued a livelihood as warriors as well 


13 Seo Williams, ‘Ideas of Nature’. Dirks writes that ‘the culture and nature of the colonized 
were one and the same’ in his introduction to Colonialism and Culture, p. 3. 

4 The movement operated in a grey zone between colonial subjecthood and the promise of 
citizenship, a space of possibility opened up by the Liberal strategies of rule discussed by Mehta, 
Liberalism and Empire. 

'7 Security lay at the beart of the colonial ‘biopower’ discussed by Foucault, Society Must be 
Defended, pp. 238-63. 

" The most important source of evidence for this article is a voluminous and invaluable dossier 
of correspondence between district revenue and police officers reporting on the events of the 
movement as they unfolded: R Dis 90. My sincere thanks to former Madurai District Collector V. 
Thangavelu for locating this missing file for me in April 2001. 

* Board's Proceedings (Miscellaneous), No. 33, 6 Jan. 1896, TNSA. 
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Madura District, Madras Presidency, 1896 





as peasants.? Many served as armed retainers to local kings and chieftains through- 
out the southern Tamil country?! Independent Kallar polities—Lilliputian in size 
yet organised by lineage and affiliation into regional assemblies of nadus—con- 
trolled the arid tracts to the immediate west and northeast of Madurai.” Efforts by 
the Madurai Nayak kings to subdue these assemblies in the seventeenth century— 
investing them with royal titles and the rights to protection fees in certain villages 
of the kingdom—met with no more than limited success. One popular Tamil folk 
ballad depicts a Nayak king harried by Kallar contumacy—fields remained fallow 
and remittances went uncollected in the Melur country northeast of Madurai, while 
the commercial thoroughfares of the capital city itself were raided by parties of 
Kallar thieves. Than arasu nadu thanikkattu kallarkal were held responsible for 


? On the Shanars and Maravars of Tirunelveli, for example, see Lodden, Peasant History in 
South India. : 

71 On Kallar political servants and sovereigns in the princely state of Pudukottai to the north of 
Madurai, see Dirks, The Hollow Crown. 

2 See Dumont, A South Indian Subcaste, for an extended discussion of the nadu system. 
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these disturbances—Kallars, that 1s, ‘of sovereign country and independent tract’. 
Antagonism between the Kallars and the rulers of Madurai persisted throughout 
the turbulent eighteenth century, especially in the wake of the Nayakkar downfall. 
Yusuf Khan, first as a commandant for the Nawab of the Carnatic and then as the 
rebellious holder of Madurai in bis own right, failed to canvass any revenue from 
Kallar strongholds around the capital. Beginning in 1755, British army battalions 
engaged in at least five brutal campaigns against the Melur Kallars, massacring 
several thousand men, women and children in a violent effort to force their submis- 
sion. Decades later, however, parties of men from the Kallar tracts continued to 
revolt and plunder neighbouring villages, due 1n no small measure to the outrageous 
revenue demands made by the appointed renters of these tracts. One British official 
despaired of ever containing the ‘marauding, restless habits’ of the Kallars, short 
of stationing troops permanently in their midst.P Numerous Kallar leaders and 
warriors allied themselves with the southern Tamil and Telugu chieftains, spear- 
heading a widespread revolt against East India Company rule ın 1801. The defeat 
of this rebellion and the mandatory disarmament of the populace that followed 
marked a watershed in Company control over the southern Madras Presidency. 
Even so, Kallars and other putatively martial castefolk continued to threaten British 
authority throughout the nineteenth century in the name of another more localised, 
yet all the more intractable, sovereignty: that of the kavalkarar, or village watchman. 

‘It is the indispensable Duty of the Cawelgar [kavalkarar] according to the 
ancient Custom to watch the Produce of the Soil, and to be accountable for all 
losses sustained,’ reported Madura Collector George Parish in 1805.” Imagined 
as both the linchpin of native policing and a key support for the depredations of 
Kallars and local chieftains, the institution of kaval attracted a great deal of admin- 
istrative attention when the Company assumed control over the southern districts 
of the Presidency. The kavalkarar was responsible for protecting the countryside 
and its inhabitants from thieves and petty plunderers." This was a hereditary 
village office with fixed rights and responsibilities. Collector Rous Peter offered 
an exhaustive description of the village watchman's duties in 1811: 


The duties of a Cawolgar have always been considered, to watch over the Crops 
on the Ground, to guard them when reaped, and when thrashed, the produce is 
measured in his presence, and delivered over to his charge entirely; after which 
whatever loss is sustained, he is considered the accountable person for it. To 
protect the Village to which he belongs, and should any of the Inhabitants be 
robbed, he is obliged to make good from his own Mauniam Lands, the value of 


P I refer here to the Madura Veeran folk ballad, purporting to describe events during the reign 
of Tirumalai Nayakkar (1623—59), but probably composed at a later ume. See Shulman, The King 
and the Clown, pp. 355—66, and Blackburn, "The Folk Hero'. 

H See Blackburn, "The Kallars’. 

Y Ravenshaw to Hurdis, 11 July 1799, MCR Vol. 1176. 

X Parish to Committee, 10 July 1805, MCR Vol. 1148. 

?' ‘Report of Mr. Hodgson on the Dindigul District’, 28 Mar. 1808, MCR Vol. 1255, p. 3. 
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whatever Articles may have been stolen unless he can deliver up the offenders 
to Justice, and in that case he 1s absolved from all responsibility. This method 
in the first instance compels him to guard the Village with the utmost caution and 
in the latter occasions his being alert in the apprehension of the people who 
had been guilty of the Theft. He is also to watch over the Circar [Government] 
Grain wherever it may be deposited within the range of his Cawol, to be a 
guide to Detachments passing through the Country if required, and to protect 
all Travelers as long as they continue within his Village. These are considered 
the principal duties of a Cawolgar, there are others of a Minor nature, which it 
would be useless to mention.” 


As the Collector emphasised, the village kavalkarar held rent-free land as maniyam, 
both for his own maintenance and as a means of assuring his honesty and efficiency 
in preventing and detecting theft. 

These village kaval maniyams were often held 1n western Madurai by the 
palaiyakarar chieftains who had claimed sovereignty over most of the country- 
side in the eighteenth century. These ‘little kings’ took shares of harvested grain 
as ‘watching fees’ in villages both within and nearby their domains. They used such 
levies and assignments of land to maintain bodies of armed warriors, for purposes 
both of “external war’ and ‘internal police’. They typically assumed kaval duties in 
villages of ‘the most jungly or frontier situations'.? The armed bands of the 
palaiyakarars were identified by the British as the means by which they main- 
tained their refractory independence and subjected the cultivating classes to ‘terror’ 
and ‘plunder’. The Company forcibly disbanded these corps and assumed the lands 
that had once been granted to the palaiyakarars for their policing duties. The 
1803 permanent settlement of revenues for the Dindigul country abolished kaval 
maniyams 1n the northern and western reaches of Madurai altogether.” 

At the outset of the nineteenth century, the chieftains of western Madurai often 
hired Kallars as armed servants and mercenaries. The palaiyakarars of 
Devadanapatti and Doddappanaickanur were accused in 1799 of rallying bands 
of Piramalai Kallars to raid several villages nearby for cattle, vessels and other loot, 
which they shared with the refractory chieftains.!! It is precisely through such 
accounts of Kallar threats to 'the peace of the Valley' that evidence of their kaval 
rights in the region emerges from the archival records. On the night of 6 May 
1799, the Kallars of Nallathevanpatti carried off 66 bullocks from the village of 
Vadugapatti. A few weeks later, they sent a palm-leaf missive to the Assistant 
Collector explaining that although they held the right to protect this village, they 
had not been paid their kaval fees for the last two years. In a second palm-leaf 
missive they requested the farmers to send 40 chakrams in cash and 20 sheep to 


™ Peter to Madura Zillah Magistrate, 28 Nov 1811, MCR Vol 1158. 

» ‘Report of Mr Hodgson’, p. 3 and Nelson, The Madura Country, p. 21. 
X Parish to Committee, 10 July 1805, MCR Vol. 1148. 

?! Hurdis to Board of Revenue, 19 Sept. 1799, MCR Vol. 1121. 
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defray their expenses for an upcoming festival. Interestingly enough, this second 
communication signalled the affiliation of the Nallathevanpatti Kallars to two of 
the regional palatyakarars, while at the same time affirming their own sover- 
eignty in the area—'we are become a proud and independent people despising 
and holding in contempt both the order of the Poligars and those of the Circar’.” 

The uneasy intimacy of protection and predation led British observers to decry 
the character and conduct of the kavalkarars. In his report on the native police, 
Collector Parish described the watchmen as 'the Only Robbers by Profession' in 
the District.” Doubts were raised concerning the efficacy of the kaval maniyams 
as a guarantee against theft, as watchmen were more likely to view these lands as 
their own 'Private Property' rather than a fund by means of which losses might be 
defrayed.^* Despite these reservations, kaval was not abolished altogether at the 
outset of Company rule. Instead, the kavalkarars were put under the ‘watchful Eye’ 
of colonial officers, a measure of subordination that Collector Parish argued would 
render them ‘useful Instruments in the Hands of Government'. The judicial re- 
forms of 1816 attempted to regularise a body of village police, sanctioning allow- 
ances in money and grain to kavalkarars while at the same time relieving them 
of any responsibility to compensate for the Toss of stolen goods. 5 By the mid- 
nineteenth century, the fees demanded by watchmen freed of such restorative 
obligations had reached ‘fantastic heights’. Exaction of kaval fees ‘due by custom’ 
was declared illegal in 1864, albeit with little effect." Despite the creation of a 
uniform constabulary for the Presidency in 1859, a vacuum in rural policing re- 
mained, which Kallar, Maravar and Koravar watchmen were able to exploit in the 
southern districts of the Presidency. 

In the later decades of the nineteenth century Kallars migrated further north 
and west of Madurai into newer villages, acquiring land and taking up duties as 
village watchmen for other landowning castes. Leading Kallars often assumed 
responsibility for the property of a few villages, appointing their own relations as 
‘deputies’ to protect each locality. Over time, many such men ceased to pay any 
‘contribution’ to their chiefs, becoming independent kavalkarars and collecting 
fees in their own right. This right to protect was both exclusive and transferable: 
watchmen in one village, for example, might pass their rights over to kin in order 
to assume service in another village. Often at stake in these arrangements were 
social relationships between particular castes and lineages rather than purely 
contractual relationships between individual watchmen and corporate bodies of 
cultivators. In tracts such as the Palni and Periyakulam Taluks, Kallars established 
particularly close relations with the dominant cultivating caste of Gounders. District 


9? Ravenshaw to Hurdis, 11 July 1799, MCR Vol 1176. 

D Parish to Committee, 10 July 1805, MCR Vol. 1148. 

^ Munro to Revenue Board, 28 Mar 1802, MCR Vol 1188. 
5 Parish to Committee, 10 July 1805, MCR Vol. 1148. 

™ History of the Madras Police, p. 250. 

Y Ibid , pp. 314-15. 
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officials reported that these leading peasants would often encourage the 'thieving 
classes' to commit offences against their own enemies, employing them as 'tools ... 
for wreaking their feelings' against each other in factional struggles. In other words, 
if watchmen were implicated in violence and thievery, it was a calculated social 
tactic as much as a spontaneous disposition. ‘[I]llegal gratifications' taken by watch- 
men for the recovery of stolen cattle were also prevalent, officials maintained.* 

These rural watchmen exploited the vast gulf between village residents and the 
new constabulary that was in part a consequence of deliberate state policy, for native 
police constables were suspected of harbouring their own predatory tendencies. 
If salaried officers themselves took rural patrols as occasions for intimidation, 
- harassment and extortion, little else could be expected from the ‘robber police’ who 

» were supposed to watch their own villages and report on crimes to the constabulary. 
Kaval therefore continued to operate throughout the nineteenth century, David 
Arnold has argued, as a “rival system of rural control’ that was not easily eradi- 
cated.? Kavalkarars worked alongside the official bureaucracy as a shadow state 
apparatus, necessary for rural administration yet 'not in any way recognised by 
or placed under the orders of the Tahsildar or Collector’. Tuppu coolie was the 
name given to the infamous payment made by cultivators to watchmen for the 
discovery of stolen cattle, as well as the commission paid by police constables to 
the same men for clues to recent crimes. As late as 1920, a group of Naicker culti- 
vators described to a native magistrate their reasons for making a formal kaval 
arrangement with the leading Kallars of one village at the heart of the 'Kallar 
country’ in the following terms—‘the British Raj was unable to suppress the Kallar 
Raj or protect them from the Kallars [and so] they had been forced to submit to 
the Kallar Raj’.*! 

Many British administrators at the close of the nineteenth century character- 
ised this 'Kallar Raj' as a despotism to which ryots were made to submit by the 
force of terror. Kaval was derided as no more than a ritualised form of blackmail, 
a protection racket forcing cultivators to pay tithes to the very thieves who would 
otherwise make off with their cattle and crops. However, certain other officials 
were forced to admit that despite their shortcomings, the watchmen did in fact 
afford ‘a protection to the villagers which the police are unable to give'.* Kaval 
remained a form of political sovereignty, partly explaining the reluctance of many 
watchmen to give up their trade. A magistrate in the Cumbum Valley, for example, 


9 Palni Tahsildar to Madura District Collector, 27 June 1896, R Dis 90, MDA. 

* Arnold, ‘Dacoity and Rural Come’, p. 155. 

“Nelson, The Madura Country, Vol. 5, p. 22 

*! Statement by K. Snnivasachari, 7 Apr. 1920, G.Ó: No. 1315 Home (Judicial), 26 May 1920, 
TNSA. In the same month that anti-Kallar agitations first spread throughout the District, The Hindu 
on 8 May 1896 mocked 'the vaunted security of person and property' supposedly guaranteed by 
British Government: residents of the town of Madurai reportedly found blackmail to the Kallars of 
Kilagudl a safer means of securing their property than reliance on a special, ‘highly paid’ Police 
Inspector. 

© O'Farrell to Price, 25 Sept. 1895, G.O. 473, TNSA. 
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advised the Kallars of his jurisdiction to give up their 'thievish habits’ 1n 1896. 
But not everyone shared his viewpoint. The kavalkarar of Kuchanur refused to 
give up his line of work—‘How can I take to the plough after having done circar 
[government] work so long?’ This watchman, reported the magistrate, considered 
agriculture ‘beneath his dignity’ but kaval an ‘honourable’ work of governance. 
And he was not alone in this perspective—‘Most Kallars in these parts are under 
this impression’ .* 

Stuart Blackburn has argued that the predatory Kallar watchman of the late 
nineteenth century was a perverse product of colonial admunistrative policy— 
robbed of political authority, stripped of tax-free land grants, and restricted in his 
ability to levy sufficient funds from cultivators.“ Written on behalf of a commu- 
nity stigmatised for decades as ‘criminal’ by nature, such exercises in historical 
rehabilitation are important indeed. At the same time, however, the intimacy of 
protective responsibilities and predatory tactics in the traditional economy of the 
watchman must not be forgotten. Kallar kavalkarars ın the countryside around 
Madurai exercised a form of authority predicated on the threat or possibility of 
violence. Predation was less an ingrained habit or a vicious tendency born of hard 
times and more a specific means of exercising power, one bound intimately with 
the offer of protection.“ The persistence of this form of sovereignty ultimately 
authorised the declaration of the Piramalai Kallars as a ‘criminal tribe’ in 1918, 
and the enforcement of extraordinary policing measures in villages inhabited by 
Kallar castefolk. Almost two decades prior to this declaration, however, the villa- 
gers of the Madurai countryside suddenly rose up against Kallar authority. I turn 
now to the circumstances surrounding this unprecedented event. 


The Prose of Contingency 


Fate, if propitious, brings about as if in sport 
a thing that cannot be accomplished 
[otherwise]. 

Katha Sarit Sagara“ 


Dipesh Chakrabarty has argued that one of the thorniest intellectual problems 
posed by the evidence of subaltern pasts lies in the difficulty in closing the gap 
between subject and object of history, between scholars engaged in the task of 
representation and the figures that form the substance of their analyses. It is one 
thing to try and conceive peasant protagonists in their own terms. It is another thing 


© Alyasawmi Sastri to Batten, 6 June 1896, R Dis. 90, MDA. 

“ Blackburn, ‘The Kallars’ v 

“In Tamil literary traditions, David Shulman argues, the axial sovereign of the settled country 
and the dangerous bandit of the penpheral wilderness are often depicted as complementary figures— 
'Center and remnant stand apart, opposed, yet each partakes of tbe other's nature'. See Shulman, 
‘On South Indian Bandits and Kings’, and Dirks, Hollow Crown, p 74. : 

*5 A statement uttered by the protagonist of the tale of Harisharman, told to illustrate the principle 
of kakatallya nyaya, discussed below. Sec Penzer, ed., The Ocean of Story, p. 273. 
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altogether to search among the debris of their lives for ‘a principle by which we also 
live in certain instances'. Chakrabarty frames this methodological challenge as 
an incisive question: 'Is that way of being a possibility for our own lives and for 
what we define as our present?'* It is with this challenge 1n mind that I turn now 
to the emergence of the anti-Kallar movement in the Madurai countryside 1n 1896. 
The colonial archive here yields not only a senes of events to be deciphered, but 
also a principle for their proper interpretation. Buned within the records con- 
ceming the sudden appearance of the movement, I will suggest in the following 
pages, lies an insight into the histonography of contingency. 

It had not rained for several months in Madura District when the anti-Kallar 
movement spread throughout the countryside 1n the spring of 1896. The absence 
of summer showers had raised fears of crop failure, while the first irrigation waters 
from the newly erected Penyar Dam had not yet been released to southeastern 
Madurai.“ Revenue officials in the District, preoccupied at this time with the col- 
lection of taxes from cultivators for the annual revenue settlement, learned of the 
anti-Kallar organising only accidentally. The movement caught the state by sur- 
prise. The forces behind its origins and the extent of its spread were both lost in a 
haze of dissimulation, neglect and connivance. Villagers hid their decisions from 
the eyes of the law, holding meetings in fields and orchards far from known public 
spaces. Village headmen and police constables in many places conspired with 
anti-Kallar assemblies to conceal the persecution of Kallars, muffling their petitions 
and recording instances of anti-Kallar arson as merely ‘accidental’ .® Magistrates 
failed to report on the matter as ordered by their superiors. The history of the 
movement must be pieced together from an uneven patchwork of reportage and 
correspondence. 

Ammayappa Kone, headman of the village of Usilampatti in the Vedasandur 
Division of Dindigul Taluk, was widely 1dentified as the 'originator' of the move- 
ment.” One derisive letter to The Hindu, for example, criticised the persecution 
of Kallars throughout the district as a consequence of 'Ammayappa Konan's Fund' ?! 
The Usilampatti headman met with leaders of other Dindigul villages to provide 
details regarding the workings of the scheme, and sent his kinsmen and asso- 
ciates as 'emissaries' to meetings organised beyond Dindigul.*? What led this man 
to take up the cause? Ammayappa was an Idaiyan, belonging to a shepherd caste 
especially vulnerable to Kallar depredations. However, 1t was widely rumoured 
that the headman nursed a 'strong personal grudge' over a theft not of cattle or 
sheep, but of women.? A ‘Kallan Lothario’ was said to have stolen away first his 


*! Chakrabarty, Provinclalizing Europe, p 108 t 

* ‘Madura’, The Hindu, 27 May 1896 

? Narasiah to Batten, 15 Aug 1896, R Dis. 90, MDA 

* Venkateswara lyer to Batten, 30 May 1896, R Dis. 90, MDA. This village is not to be 
confused with the town of U«silampatti, the commercial capital of the ‘Kallar country’ west of 
Madurai 

5 '"Ammayappa Konan's Fund" or the Persecution of Kallan', The Hindu, 13 June 1896. 

2 Ganapath: to Batten, 31 May 1896, R Dis 90, MDA d 

9 Batten to Twigg, 25 June 1896, R Dis 90, MDA 
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wife and then his daughter, keeping both under his ‘protection’ 5* To this day, it is 
this deeply gendered narrative that dominates many popular accounts of the move- 
ment’s genesis.?' Interestingly enough, the headman himself denied this ‘abduction 
theory’ and any ‘vindictive feeling’ 1t may have inspired on his part.” In his own de- 
position to the Vedasandur Sub-magistrate, Ammayappa Kone gave a startlingly 
different account of the movement's origin, one that began not with a problem of 
illicit love, but with a question posed by an officer of the state. 

This striking possibility emerges from a report sent by Vedasandur Sub- 
magistrate A. Rajagopal Chettiar to Madura Sub-collector J.K. Batten in May 
1896. Rajagopal was entrusted with the administration of justice in 64 villages of 
Vedasandur Division, the epicentre of the movement. Asked to inquire into the 
Origins and likely consequences of the agitation in his jurisdiction, the Sub- 
magistrate noted his own surprise at being named the author of the very matter he 
was investigating. Ammayappa Kone attributed the origins of the anti-Kallar move- 
ment to an administrative survey that had been circulated recently by Rajagopal 
himself, and more specifically to one question therein—‘why [were] the Kallars ... 
being employed as kavalgars [watchmen] instead of the ryots themselves?’” 

This survey comprised one small part of a wide-ranging administrative effort 
beginning in 1895 to ascertain the best means of reforming the ‘criminal tribes’ 
of the southern districts of the Madras Presidency. Just a few months prior to May 
1896, Rajagopal had been ordered to collect information regarding the habitual 
criminality of the Kallars in his jurisdiction. Ammayappa Kone now alleged that 
once he had received this circular regarding the habits of the Kallar caste, he and his 
associates decided to dispense with the kaval services of the Kallars in his vil- 
lage altogether The movement then ‘spread naturally’ to other villages. Rajagopal 
called attention to this allegation only to distance himself from it, professing a sincere 
innocence with respect to the consequences of his actton— 


Your honour may see from the wording of tbe circular that the present movement 
was not at all suggested and I sincerely say that when asking the information 


S Francis, Madura District Gazetteer, p. 92. This tale, whether apocryphal or not, recalls Wendy 
Brown's discussion of the state as a gendered protection racket whose ‘politics between men are 
always already the politics of exchanging, violating, protecting, and regulating women’. See States 
of Injury, p. 188. 

33 See, for example, Muthu Thevar, Muventhar Kula Thevar Samuka Cartstiram, p. 295. [n this 
celebratory history of the Thevar castes, Muthu Thevar ascribes the movement to a personal teud 
between the headman and a Kallar farmer and watchman named Karuppa Thevan from the adjacent 
hamlet of Aruppanpatti ‘Somehow, it came to pass that Ammayappa Kone could no longer stand 
the sight of Karuppa Thevan'. Muthu Thevar never explains how exactly the headman came to find 
the Kallar so objectionable, but the implication is clear enough from his elaborate description of 
Karauppa Thevan—-'A strapping youth with an appearance anyone would find captivating: all the 
graces, a beautiful torm, and the bodily strength to match’ The watchman, in other words, was a 
stealer of hearts and not a stealer of things. 

* Venkateswara Iyer to Batten, 30 May 1896, R Dis 90, MDA. 
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why they chose Kallars in preference to ryots I never intended that the ryots 
should dispense with the Services of the Kallars and themselves watch over 
the Villages. 


The Sub-magistrate insisted that he did not even suspect that his question might 
have had anything to do with the actual movement itself until he heard the depos- 
ition of Ammayappa Kone himself. ‘I am not therefore to blame in the matter’ .** 

Native Sub-magistrates were structural subalterns in the colonial administrative 
order, upstaged not only by superior European revenue and police officers, but often 
even by the native head constables nominally at their disposal.” These protest- 
ations by the Vedasandur Sub-magistrate may of course be taken for nothing more 
than the anxieties of a petty Indian officer caught suddenly in the midst of a minor 
Crisis in imperial rule. However, what is most interesting 1s the rhetorical device 
that Rajagopal then employs to challenge the assertion of his culpability— 


This is only an illustration of what is called Kaka Thali Nyayam in Sanskrit 
(Law of Coincidence) which is that in the case where the crow sits upon a 
palmyra fruit which is so ripe as about to fall down and the fruit falls down, the 
people ascribe the falling of the fruit to the [crow]. 


Kakataliya nyaya, literally ‘the law of the crow and the palmyra palm’, is a common 
parable of pure chance in classical Sanskrit literature and philosophy. In certain 
textual exegeses of the principle, the fruit lands fatally on the head of the crow, while 
in other versions the crow becomes the lucky consumer of fallen, broken fruit. 
While the figure marks instances of both good fortune and bad luck, its kernel is 
always the purely accidental coincidence of only apparently related phenomena.9 

The administrative circular and the peasant movement only appeared to be 
reJated, argued Rajagopal, like the landing of a crow and the subsequent falling 
of a fruit. It is unclear as to exactly how a native officer posted in the hinterlands 
of the Madras Presidency towards the end of the nineteenth century learned of 
this heuristic device—the colonial archive does not tell us, for example, whether the 
principle of comparison was an artifact of a classical training in Sanskrit, or an at- 
tendance of religious discourses delivered by Hindu pundits, or a personal passion 
for philosophical texts. In any case, through 1ts use the English-educated Sub- 
magistrate doubled the body of law itself, taking recourse to Sanskrit precepts in 
order to defend the propriety of his conduct as a magistrate of British India. Was 
Rajagopal's deployment of the term itself accidental, or may we find the tracks of 
some other reason behind ıt? 

Kakataliya nyaya is a figure for the contingency of circumstance faithful to the 
twofold etymology of the term in English: a slight touch in space at a chance 


S bid 
* ‘The Police and the Magistracy’, The Hindu, 28 May 1896 
© Bloomfield, "The Fable of the Crow and the Palm-Tree’ 
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moment in time.“ Taken as such a figure, the parable offers a unique window into 
the conjunctural character of subaltern collective identification. At first glance, 
Rajagopal appears to be making a familiar argument. The spread of the move- 
ment was ‘spontaneous’, he claimed, a natural consequence of longstanding peasant 
resentment against the Kallars. Spontaneity was a stock figure in the official 
narration of colonial uprisings by the peasantry, characterising sudden eruptions 
of disorder in an otherwise smooth stream of progressive historical possibility. 
Nevertheless, in this instance the resort to contingency served not as a mark of 
an elite ‘incomprehension’ of peasant agency—in the manner that Ranajit Guha 
has argued so eloquently——but rather as the very cipher of the movement's explic- 
ability.** To grasp the difference in the Sub-magistrate's reasoning, we must further 
consider the resonance of the crow and the palm. 

The Yoga Vasistha is one classical Sanskrit text that relies heavily on kakataliya 
nyaya 1n order to evoke the accidental nature of the phenomenal world. In the 
dreams and dialogues of this voluminous ninth-century poem, illusions are both 
made and unmade through the workings of chance. But in an elaborate exegesis, 
Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty has argued that the dice-throw of fate in the Yoga 
Vasistha is always skewed by the weight of inherited tendencies: “The palm tree 
of pure chance gives rise to the seed of karma and is in turn born out of that seed,’ 
she writes.” Here then is a distinctive mode of narrating events in time, one that 
shuttles between the poles of pure freedom and determination only to call the suf- 
ficiency of both explanatory alternatives into question. In the worldly play of 
illusion as depicted in the text, elements of pure chance and the 'gravity of karmic 
tendency’ meet to make ‘certain coincidences not only possible but probable' .5* 
The present is a time of caprice, yet the weight of history on this present bears 
something more than accidental force. The matter turns, to take this influence 
of gravity back to the statement of Sub-magistrate Rajagopal, on the ripeness of 
the fruit. 

The fable of the crow and the palm charts the conjuncture of two temporalities: 
the span of a flight and the maturing of a fruit. In the invocation of this fable by the 
Sub-magistrate of Vedasandur, the secular time of history meets a mythical time 
of chance and return.® It is not surprising, therefore, that Rajagopal used the fig- 
ure to anchor a doubled strategy of explanation. On the one hand, he argued that 
the origin of the movement 1n the village of Usilampatti was entirely 'provid- 
ential’. Ammayappa Kone himself was a man of inexplicable ‘popularity’, one 


“ On contingency, Bhabha writes’ "The contingent 1s contiguity, metonymy, the touching of 
spatial boundaries at a tangent, and, at the same time, the contingent is the temporality of the 
indeterminate and the undecidable’ See The Location of Culture, p 186. 

© Guha, Elementary Aspects, p 222. 

© Doniger O'Flaherty, Dreams, Illusion and Other Realities, p 268 

. * Ibid, p 219. 

“ On the problem of commensurability opened up by such confrontations of disjunctive times, 
seo Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, pp. 72-96 

* Rajagopal to Batten, 31 May 1896, R. Dis 90, MDA. 
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with neither strength of mind nor a ‘considerable influence over his fellow men' .9' 
Any question of a relation between the headman's actions and the magistrate's 
survey was therefore accidental and inconsequential. In this sense, the cause of the 
movement was strictly opaque. 

On the other hand, Rajagopal also contended that the spread of the movement 
throughout his jurisdiction was a natural and necessary consequence of the suffer- 
ing endured by other villagers at the hands of the Kallars. A wish long kept hidden 
in their hearts had finally found its means of expression. Their unprecedented 
solidarity proved that the figurative palmyra fruit must have fallen solely from 
the weight of its own maturity—'Considering the unity among the villagers in 
this matter, it is not at all probable that it could have been effected by pressure'.* 
With 'pressure' Rajagopal euphemised perhaps the weight of the crow on the 
branch. An incidental contact with a hypothetical state project of controlling Kallar 
depredations could not have sent the ryots tumbling down a course of punitive 
excess. Any correspondence between the fantasies of the state and the desires of 
the peasantry was a matter of nothing more than coincidence. The latter had ripened 
on their own. 

Rajagopal succeeded in exonerating himself. The Madura Sub-collector 
appended nothing but a terse acknowledgement to the Sub-magistrate's report: 
"The undersigned does not attribute the movement in any way to the Sub-magistrate's 
circular’.® In laying this apparently minor matter to rest, however, the colonial 
state relieved itself of a much weightier burden—its own potential culpability for 
the rise and spread of the agitation. Alleviating the rationale for responsible inter- 
vention, the prose of contingency authorised a suspension of the state itself. 

The district administration approached the anu-Kallar movement as a phenom- 
enon alien to itself, one that demanded careful surveillance but only minimal man- 
agement. Magistrates and police openly sympathised with aggrieved ryots, 
counselling them to restrain their impulses within the bounds of the law in order 
to ensure that the state would not have to intervene against them. The Madura Sub- 
collector 18sued a notice prohibiting assembly meetings in June 1896, only to 
back down from this ban within a few days. His subordinates were instructed to act 
only on the action of the assemblies, to maintain certain limits on their conduct 
but to remain passive otherwise— 


The people are within their rights in dispensing with the Services of Kallars in 
the detection of crime and refraining from paying them Kaval fees. The Sub- 
Magistrate of course will not encourage them in doing so, he will simply remain 
neutral, but prevent them going further.” 


€ Rajagopal to Batten, 27 June 1896, R. Dis. 90, MDA R 
= Rajagopal to Batten, 31 May 1896, R. Dis. 90, MDA (emphasis mine) 

# Batten to Rajagopal, 4 June 1896, R. Dis 90, MDA. 

? Batten to Alyasawmy Sastri, 2 June 1896, R Dis 90, MDA. 
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Giorgio Agamben has argued that contingency is best understood as a state of 
suspension: neither that which cannot be nor that which cannot not be, but rather 
that which can not be, poised in a grey zone between the being and the non-being 
of an event." It is this condition that the colonial state parasitised in the face of 
the anti-Kallar movement. Confronted with a proliferation of anti-Kallar assem- 
blies, the state suspended 1ts own capacities in order to preserve the potentiality 
of a movement construed as independent of itself. Time and again, Kallars weze re- 
corded as leaving their villages voluntarily, ‘without any dissatisfaction whatever’.” 

State officials exculpated themselves from any responsibility for the origins of 
the movement by positing it as a necessary consequence of longstanding peasant 
grievances. However, the initial vacillations of anti-Kallar organising challenge the 
simplicity of this characterisation. The villagers of Nagayankottai, near Usilampatti, 
had dispensed with the services of Kallar watchmen as early as January 1895. They 
had even taken two Kallars to court on charges of theft. For the duration of these 
trials, however, the matter of their anti-Kallar organising was kept hidden from 
the court. Sub-magistrate Rajagopal suspected that they were 'doubtful whether the 
movement would be proper or improper 1n the eye of law’.” By the spring of 1896, 
however, it was widely believed that the state supported the movement of the 
ryots against the Kallars. Batten and other officials now found themselves strug- 
gling to prove that the Kallars enjoyed equal protection under colonial law. What 
had changed? 

" '[T]he ryots extol to the skies the good omened hour which generated in their 
minds the 1dea of forming the assemblies, * wrote the Vedasandur Sub-magistrate. 
Read against the grain, this subaltern invocation of a good time for mobilisation 
opens up the possibility that the anti-Kallar movement may indeed have been 
sparked by a sudden state initiative. The kernel lies in the seemingly 1nnocuous ques- 
tion posed by Rajagopal im his circular regarding ‘why they chose Kallars in 
preference to ryots’. The survey asked ryots why they chose Kallars rather than 
others like themselves as guardians of their cattle, fields and property, taking for 
granted a binary distinction between the Kallar and the ryot. Powerful forces 
were at work in naturalising this opposition at the very moment that the move- 
ment began to spread through the Madurai countryside. The Sub-magistrate's query 
clung to these efforts by more than a slender stem. 

To deny his alleged role in the origins of the movement, the Vedasandur Sub- 
magistrate had to assert the underlying contingency of its peasant provenance. In 
what follows, I turn to the same explanatory strategy but trace it against the grain, 
excavating a sudden contact between state project and peasant movement at the 
close of the nineteenth century. In so doing, I rely on kakataliya nyaya as a principle 
of historical interpretation, one that reveals collective identity 1n the Madurai 


™ Giorgio Agamben, Potentlalittes, p 261 

n Nilakotta: Sub- magistrate to Madura Joint Magistrate, R. Dis. 90, MDA. 
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countryside as a conjunctural attribute rather than a stable essence. Thinkers such 
as Hegel and Marx attributed the 'natural vegetative existence' and the 'undignified, 
stagnatory, and vegetative life’ of India to the stultifying influence of caste.” 
Kakataliya nyaya transforms the stagnation implied by such vegetal metaphors 
into an irreducible contingency of identification, restoring possibility without le- 
gislating direction. “Flowers bloom and fruits ripen 1n their due time,’ wrote the 
poet of the Yoga Vasistha.” Whether this is a good or bad time depends perhaps on 
where one is when they fall. 


Kudigal Rally 


Writing under the pseudonym ‘FACT’, an anonymous reader penned a plaintive 
letter to The Hindu on 13 June 1896 regarding the persecution of Kallars in the 
Madura District. The letter described a movement of ‘the ignorant and the illiterate’ 
that sought to drive the Kallars out of Dindigul Taluk. On the morning of the 9th in 
the village of Nellore, the author wrote, some Kallars had refused to leave. 
Throughout the night, a ‘bull-hor bugle’ was blown, and 10,000 men had assem- 
bled from the surrounding villages by daybreak—'they say that the rub of the 
"Fund" is that every village to which the sound is transmitted must send at least 
one man for every household mustered on the spot'. The letter went on to describe 
the ‘heart-rending’ scene that transpired next. All the Kallar houses were set afire. 
Women and children fortified in the houses were said to have perished in the flames. 
One Kallar woman was dragged out and ‘outraged most brutally’ while another 
Kallar man was tortured and cast into a pile of flaming ploughs and oil sticks. Prop- 
erties were looted and carried away. 

The letter conceded knowledge of the event only through rumour—'The story, 
if true, is most horrible’. However, it was the apparent indifference of the govern- 
ment to the possibility of its truth that most galled this writer: ‘Mr. Editor, what 
have these poor Kallars done to the Government that the Government may thus 
for the while withdraw their support to these poor people? What right have these 
ten thousand hounds to hunt after these poor people? Are we living under the 
British Government or not?” 

The writer to the editor of The Hindu made an ironic and important reversal in 
appealing to the government on behalf of Kallars hunted by 10,000 hounds—by 
1896, well over a century of colonial administrative discourse had railed against 
the Kallars as the quintessential predators of the Madurai countryside. When the 
East India Company first assumed control of the Madurai and Dindigul prov- 
inces in the late eighteenth century, military detachments were repeatedly posted 
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on critical roads and passes to quell ‘predatory incursions’ by the 'Colleries' against 
travellers, traders and cultivators. The subduing of the palaiyakarar chieftains, 
the formation of a village police force, and the introduction of a ryotwari revenue 
settlement partly transformed Kallar truculence in the nineteenth century from a 
political challenge to British supremacy into a more trifling problem of civil order. 
Nevertheless, recurrent incidents of cattle lifting and highway robbery demanded 
Government intervention. In 1895, one year prior to the anti-Kallar movements, 
the Board of Land Revenue asked district officials of the southern Madras Presi- 
dency how best to reform the ‘predatory habits’ of Kallars and other putatively 
criminal tribes.” In his reply the District and Sessions Judge of Madura treated such 
habits as a special property—both ‘instinctual and traditional’—of the Kallars 
and ther kindred tribesmen.” Indeed, the thick flurry of official correspondence 
regarding the violence against Kallars reserved the word ‘depredation’ solely to 
project the worrying possibility of a violent Kallar retaliation against the organ- 
ised ryots.™ 

However, the anti-Kallars were indeed hunting. The claim made by the writer 
to The Hindu was more than a turn of phrase. Throughout the Taluks of Dindigul, 
Palni and Periyakulam, anti-Kallar assemblies seized on the hunting horn as the 
means of calling men together to chase after thieves. It appears that this tactic was 
first employed by the villagers of Kombai ın 1894 as a means of tackling itinerant 
Kuravars. Komba lay in the Vedasandur Division on the edge of the hills bordering 
Trichinopoly District. There were only two passes between the village and these hills, 
and it was through these passes that Kuravars from Trichy made ‘inroads’ into 
Kombai and escaped with the articles that they had stolen. It was proposed that the 
horn—‘their favourite instrument used in calling the villagers to collect together 
to set out for hunting' —be used to rally people 1n the event of a theft, to block off 
the hill passes and thereby prevent the culprits from escaping." This proved so 
effective that the ryots of nearby Nagayankottai adopted the same system in the 
next year to deter Kallars from committing thefts, and the movement was said to 
have spread from there. In villages with anti-Kallar assemblies, a property owner 
would blow the horn if a theft was discovered. Guards appointed by the assem- 
blies, along with other villagers, were expected to rush to the spot and track any 
footprints that might lead towards the stolen items." Anyone found guilty of 
blowing a horn as a false alarm was thrown out of the assembly. 

The fatal riot in Nellore began with such a chase. Nellore was a small hamlet of 
Aiyampalayam near the edge of the Palni Hills, 1nhabited almost exclusively by 
Kallars. A Nellore Kallan had been caught in the act of stealing a few bullocks from 
the village of Periyur in the Lower Palni Hills. A large number of ‘hill ryots' came 
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down into the plains in pursuit, blowing karikombu horns as they followed him— 
the Nilakottai Sub-magistrate described the action as ‘a signal to invite people' .P 
This signal must have been understood, for villagers from Sithayankottai, 
Sithurevu, A1yampalayam and other villages on the nearby plains met the Periyur 
ryots at Nellore by sundown on the 8th. 

By the morning of the 9th a crowd of several thousand people was massed 
around Nellore. The Station House Officer and two constables were also present, - 
but were allegedly 'utterly powerless to prevent what happened'. The crowd sur- 
rounded the village and demanded the surrender of the alleged stolen bullocks. 
Some Kallars tried to frighten the assailants off with sickles, and somehow a fight 
erupted. Notified by telegram, the Joint Magistrate arrived two days later to find 
four men dead and several Kallar women with ‘marks of injury’. The party from 
Periyur had disappeared. ‘Everything was quiet’, but all 79 of the Kallar houses had 
been burnt to the ground.™ 

The Kallars told the Joint Magistrate that an announcement had recently been 
broadcast in Atyampalayam calling for their eviction and boycott. Although they 
were vague regarding the identity of those who attacked Nellore, the aftermath of 
the riot proved that the crowd was quite mixed in its composition. Among the dead 
were a Naicker from Sithurevu, and an Aiyampalayam Pallar who was almost 
decapitated while trying to steal some grain. The Rowthers (Muslims) of 
Sithayankottai had reportedly been threatened with retaliatory arson. All these 
various plains people had heeded the call of the hill villagers’ karikombu. “The 
others hearing horns blown joined and being inclmed to Sympathise with the Periyur 
men against Kallars backed them up. S 

However, it appeared that some village officers were just as sympathetic. The 
Aiyampalayam Station Head Officer and Village Munsiff alleged to the Sub- 
magistrate that the crowd had ‘collected all on a sudden’ at Nellore on the morn- 
ing of the 9th rather than the evening of the 8th.* The SHO sent word of this 
massing of people that morning through an old messenger rather than through a 
special constable, preventing the Sub-magistrate from arriving 1n time to avert the 
riot. Reporting to his superior Police Inspector regarding the affair, the Station 
Head Officer claimed that 'the Kullens of the village set fire to their houses them- 
selves and deserted the village’ ." 

How are we to interpret this powerful and widespread sympathetic inclination 
that drew together people of different castes and distant villages for a common but 
violent cause? In his classic account of peasant insurgency, Ranajit Guha noted 
the reliance of the Santal Aool on the hunting horn, taken up as an established 
means of mobilising one distinct community. However, what is striking about 
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the anti-Kallar horn 1s the novelty of the collective that it hailed. These assem- 
blies were rallied around a new identity constituted through a hitherto unknown 
negation. The Joint Magistrate described the 'original aggressors' in Nellore as 
‘Anti Kallars' ." A marginal comment here noted that this term—Anti Kallars— 
was widely used to denote the 'opposite party' in the chain of agitation. While 
administrative discourse routinely described this party as a collectivity of 'ryots', 
it is evident that shepherds, merchants, artisans, barbers and untouchables were 
also enlisted in the assemblies, along with cultivators paying revenue to the state. 

The anti-Kallar movement was neither a confrontation between Left and Right 
Hand castes, nor an agrarian mobilisation by class. The institutional fabric of its 
solidarity was thin at best. As late as 3 June, the Nilakottai Sub-magistrate reported 
that anti-Kallar organisations had not yet been formed 1n a single village in his 
jurisdiction, although meetings had been held here and there.” The Nellore riot 
erupted in his jurisdiction only six days later. What were the grounds for antagon- 
ism between Kallar and anti-Kallar? Why is it that '[t]he villagers embraced [the 
movement] with open arms’ ??! 

An attempt to answer these questions must begin with the several petitions sent 
by desperate Kallars to the district administration, all of which named their antagon- 
ists in the plural as either kudigal or kudiyanavargal. The root kudi bears a broad 
semantic load in Tamil—citizen, subject, family, house, household, inhabitant and 
peasant are only some of its many senses.” Classical Tamil literary texts used the 
term broadly to distinguish various social classes and kinds. The epic poem 
Cilappatikaaram, for example, distinguished between arakkudi and marakkudi— 
between the virtuous and settled inhabitants of the plains and the marauding bands 
of hunters and warriors who held in their bows no more than figurative ploughs.™ 
Kudi was also used to distinguish a body of dependent subjects from the ruler re- 
sponsible for their well being. ‘[As] the whole world lives looking to the sky, the 
kudi live looking to the scepter of the king,' claimed the ethical treatise Tirukkural 
in the fifth century.™ Texts such as these amply that distinctions of social quality 
and the difference of political sovereignty have long inflected the ascription of the 
Status kudi to particular groups in the Tamil country: kudigal could thus be con- 
strued as subjects of an exemplary character. 

The body of rural citizens mobilised against the Kallars was a collective assem- 
bled through the social networks of the dominant peasantry. It is clear that landed 
elites led the assemblies and relied on existing channels of village authority to en- 
force solidarity, In many localities, meetings were announced but then subsequently 
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cancelled due fo the failure of certain ‘leading ryots’ to arrive on the spot. Assem- 
blies employed the service castes in a subordinate role: the latter were appointed 
to collect subscriptions from individual houses, for example, and to inform Kallar 
households that they were expected to leave within a matter of days. Those who failed 
to attend meetings and swear their oaths were liable to severe fines and boycott by 
village servants. As I noted earlier, Gounders and other cultivators had in the past 
employed Kallars as henchmen in factional struggles against each other. However, 
the alliances forged by the movement cut effectively across these vertical blocs. 
The success of leading cultivators in forging a ‘union among all classes of people’ 
was indexed by the repeated failure on the part of the Kallars to garner any witnesses 
willing to testify to their claims of persecution.” 

However, the identification of the kudigal as the antagonists of the Kallars opens 
up a significant paradox: prosperous Kallar cultivators were just as likely to be 
evicted by the movement as landless watchmen or coolies. Consider the evidence 
provided in a meticulous chart prepared by the Tahsildar of Palni. The table identi- 
fied 141 Kallar men as inhabitants of 47 villages of the Taluk. Fifty of these men 
were identified as registered landowners paying an annual revenue of anywhere 
between Rs 2 and Rs 42 to the state, a figure that naturally excluded an unknown 
number of tenants and undocumented cultivators. Most of these cultivators also 
worked as watchmen— indeed, at least half the watchmen in these villages were 
recorded as revenue-paying landowners. Though the movement had just begun in 
the Taluk when the table was composed, 29 Kallars had already begun to leave their 
villages—16 of them had either sold their lands or were preparing sale deeds.” A 
petition from one Kallar farmer in the Taluk described the compulsions that forced 
such sales—if the kudigal blew the horn, a mob would descend on his orchard to 
pillage the crops. He and his relations had been forbidden from taking up fallow 
government lands for cultivation, and they were no longer allowed to impound cattle 
that they caught grazing surreptitiously on their own lands.” 

By the late nineteenth century, the landed cultivating classes of the Madras 
Presidency had been firmly established both by revenue policy and by admin- 
istrative sociology as the bedrock of the rural social and economic order. Private 
property in land was identified as one of the surest means of securing the lawful 
obedience of putatively ‘martial’ castes such as the Kallars throughout the Presi- 
dency. How, then, might we account for the tenacity of a radical divide between 
the Kallars and the kudigal of Madura District, one that worked to such violent 
effect in the months of 1896? The depth of this hostility was a great puzzle to the 
administrators of the district. ‘Why do they want to drive out the Kallars, and es- 
pecially Substantial ryot Kallars,' asked Madura Collector Twigg.” 
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In the following pages, I will argue that the Kallars of these Taluks, however 
settled with respect to property, were nonetheless viewed by rural inhabitants as 
unsettling with respect to their conduct. Kallars were imagined as a people pre- 
datory by nature, posing a natural threat to the property and person of others. The 
movement seized on this 1magination—born kakataliya of both colonial socio- 
logy and native stereotype—to rally the entire anti-Kallar social body against the 
entire body of Kallars. This was undoubtedly a contingent 'articulation' of racial 
sentiment—1me and again, the anti-Kallars made it clear that they acted under 
the 1mpression that the state supported them.” Their agency was bound up closely 
with colonial constructions of social difference. 


A Terror of Race 


As well expect the gypsies of Bohemia or Spain to fall 1n at once with the frock- 
coat and silk-hat life of the haberdasher's assistant 1n London as expect to at once 
change Kullens and Maravers into ordinary villagers of the plains of Southern 
India. 

Malabar Superintendent of Police, 1895'™ 


For colonial administrators, fear was the force that wedged a divide between the 
Kallars and the rest of the native population. British recourse to ‘terror’ to explain 
the effect that Kallars had on all others who lived alongside them was remarkable 
for its sheer redundancy. Reflecting on his past experiences 1n Madurai, for ex- 
ample, Malabar Superintendent of Police F. Fawcett described the ‘abject dread’ 
in whicb even a couple of Kallars were held by other natives—this great fear was 
a 'terrible power' that they wielded in order to maintain a 'distinctly parasitic' 
existence '?' The Kallars and Maravars were the ‘reverse of timid’, with very little 
of the 'gentle Brahmin' or the 'mild Hindu' in them. This was only to be expected, 
according to Fawcett, for their difference in character was caused by a difference 
of blood. 

Although the science of racial classification 1n southern India was still 1n its 
'foetal stage', Fawcett conceded, there was enough evidence to surmise that the 
Kallars and Maravars were remnants of the earliest inhabitants of the country, those 
who were there before the Naidus and Naickers, the Mudaliars and Vellalas. Fawcett’s 
invocation of Kallar aboriginal status enabled him to make a rather ingenious 
argument concerning the terror they evoked. Their parasitic conduct was noth- 
ing more than the vindictive expression of a ‘racial antipathy, spoiling those who 
overran them long long ago'. Writing in November 1895, Fawcett compared the 
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Kallars to the Biblical Ishmael in a startling premonition of the exiles to come 1n 
the following spring.!? 

A racial grammar of difference underwrote colonial sociologies of caste in the 
late nineteenth century, one that relied in the Madras Presidency primarily on a 
naturalised distinction between the Aryan and the Dravidian.!? In this classific- 
ation of races, Kallars were assigned a murky place on the margins of the latter 
category, surely '*aboriginal'!?* but only tenuously Dravidian in their distinctive 
physiognomy and traditions. V. Kananakasabha: Pillai, for example, described 
the Kallars as descendents of the Eyinar or Vedar, the ‘most lawless’ of the Naga 
tribes said to have occupied the country before the invasion of the Tamils from the 
northeast. His account of the Eyinar, who had also busied themselves with ‘cattle 
lifting and pillage and murder’, appeared in an instalment of The Tamils 1800 
Years Ago published in the Madras Review in 1896.'" 

Such imaginations of caste as race, however, bore the imprint of a characteristic 
tension between racial identity as an index of inherited essence and racial differ- 
ence as an object of evolutionary improvement.! On the one hand, Kallar thievery 
was imagined as being ‘in the blood’,’” a stubborn and ineradicable tendency 
towards violence and depredation that demanded extraordinary repression and 
surveillance on the part of the state. On the other hand, however, administrative 
discourse at the close of the nineteenth century also betrayed a faith in the pos- 
sibility of redeeming the degenerate Kallar character. The report on the 1871 
Census of the Madras Presidency, for example, noted the ‘great change’ that had 
come over the Kallars and Maravars thanks to the Pax Bnittanica—‘they have now 
settled down 1n peaceable occupations’ .'™ The question, in a sense, was whether 
or not the Kallars could be absorbed indistinguishably into the great body of 
common plainsfolk. 

These contradictory possibilities were articulated by a series of administrative 
measures undertaken in the latter half of the nineteenth century to police the 
conduct of so-called criminal tribes and classes in British India. The Criminal 
Tribes Act of 1871 singled out a number of communities of itinerant traders, for- 
est dwellers and putatively professional thieves in north India for special surveil- 
lance, spatial constraint and rigid controls. The Act drew in part on contemporary 
anxieties in England concerning the threat posed by gangs of habitual offenders 
to the urban bourgeoisie and the honest working poor. While this domestic threat 
was interpreted as modern pathology, habitual crime in India was taken as the 
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1mmemorial tradition of certain independent and unified groups, living and preying 
almost imperceptibly from the margins and from within the fabric of rural society. 

This legacy of confrontation between settled cultivators and itinerant commu- 
nities of thieves was readily perceived as a ‘war of races’, to borrow a phrase from 
Michel Foucault. Like the biopolitics of blood animating nineteenth-century dis- 
courses of class and biological evolution 1n Europe, criminal tribes discourse in 
India called into being a practice of ‘permanent purification! .!!? The discourse 
projected a rural social body needing defense from the enemies lurking within its 
own tissues. Colonial law sought to protect Indian society from its habitual crim- 
inals by either closely watching and repressing the latter, or by segregating and 
transforming them into ‘moral subjects of the Raj' .!!! Either way, this politics of 
security was underwritten by an ideology of race. 

The Criminal Tribes Act was extended to the Madras Presidency only in 1911 
and applied to the Piramalai Kallars in 1918.!" However, in 1895 the Government 
of the Presidency disseminated an audacious circular regarding the ‘best means of 
weaning the criminal tribes in the Southern districts from their predatory habits’. 
The ‘tribes’ in question at this moment were identified as three castes amounting 
to an astonishing 18 per cent of the population of the southern districts of the 
Presidency—409,811 Kallars, 308,175 Maravars and 296,849 Agambadiars.' 
The Board of Land Revenue described these castes as former soldiers ‘more or 
less loosely and inadequately settled on the soil', liable by instinct, tradition and 
pleasure to prey on the remaining people of the region.'" 

The Board solicited the opinion of a number of judges, police officers and re- 
venue officials regarding the advisability of administering these castes as criminal - 
tribes. Certain administrators affirmed that the matter required urgent and repres- 
sive means. The Madura Superintendent of Police, for example, recommended 
public floggings, garroting, and intense spells of solitary confinement as remedies 
for habitual offences.!" Most respondents, however, counselled caution. Weaning 
from crime was a slow and deliberate process that was underway ‘automatically’: 
one had to trust in the ‘humanising influences of time and civilization'.!! The 
Tanjore District and Sessions Judge—vwriting from a district where Kallars had by 
and large turned to lawful occupations—argued that the proposed notification 
would only 'confirm [each Kallar and Maravar] in the belief that he and society 
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are in a chronic state of warfare’.''’ Security lay only in the possibility of their 
reform and incorporation into the body of peaceful rural citizens. — ' 

The anti-Kallar movement flared up at the very moment that these papers were 
circulating between mofussil outposts and provincial headquarters. The circuit of 
investigation and deliberation included the survey on Kallar conduct taken by 
Vedasandur Sub-magistrate Rajagopal, the same 1nnocuous query to which 
Ammayappa Kone had attributed his uprising. In the chain of events that propelled 
the movement, a kakatallya relation between the mechanics of state sociology 
and the appearance of peasant agency is unmistakable. But what bearing did col- 
onial discourses of race and terror have on the motives and methods of rural subjects? 
To what extent did subaltern protagonists share the presumptions of the state offi- 
cials who applauded their conduct? 

Itis evident that Indian elite classes generally voiced little dissent 1n the matter 
of criminal tribes legislation.!'* In the official correspondence concerning the anti- 
Kallar assemblies, native magistrates themselves described the Kallars and Koravars 
as 'criminal classes' or 'thieving classes'. And there were roughly contemporane- 
ous depictions of fearsome Kallar conduct circulating in the Tamil print culture of 
the southern districts. Take, for example, a few verses from the Santhana Thevan 
Sinthu, a 1907 leaflet ballad concerning the exploits of a notorious watchman- 
turned-highwayman named Santhana Thevan ın the western reaches of Madura 
District. '? S. Pularusamy Pillai, who penned these verses one year after the capture 
and execution of the bandit, described in lurid detail how Santhanan and his Kallar 
companions preyed mercilessly on men and women passing through the lonely 
paths and mountain passes of the district — 


He would walk through jungles 
in the company of bears, tigers and elephants— 

He would grasp and cast away jungle ghosts and goblins 
as if they were nothing— 

Those of the country would flee at the sight of his terrible form 
for fear of what might happen. 


These predatory lines were mirrored precisely by the words with which the ballad 
celebrated the ultimate capture of the brigand by the Village Munsiff of 
Boothipuram— 


Even if the epoch ended would his countless murders 
leave him free to walk the earth? 
[The Munsiff] caught Santhana Thevan in the way that 


a raging elephant is trapped in a pit, 
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Thanks to the blessings of His Majesty, 
our Emperor Edward. 


Written just a few years after 1896, these similes make for a fascinating, albeit 
unintentional, echo of the anti-Kallar hunting horn. 

Santhana Thevan was a unique figure, an elusive and inveterate jungle bandit. 
What light might one representation of his terrible nature shed on the motives of the 
countless villagers who drove away common Kallar labourers, watchmen and 
even wealthy cultivators? The Natya Sastra describes anxiety as a condition of 
restless doubt and worry, brought about by the loss of dear objects. In the ballad 
by Pularasamy Pillai, the Kallar bandit was said to inspire flight among the villagers 
of western Madurai for fear of what might happen to their lives and things in his 
hands. In colonial administrative discourse, the Kallars as a race were said to in- 
spire similar anxieties among the remainder of the population. There are few 
traces of this sentiment in the colonial archive, due in part to the particular tactics 
of Kallar depredation—Treporting cases of cattle theft to the police, for example, 
would ruin the possibility of retrieving the stolen animals through the payment of 
blackmail. However, what was recorded in ample detail was a popular sense of 
security effected in the movement's aftermath— 


The cessation of theft 1s simply miraculous. À man may in the dead of night go 
now from one part of the division to another with valuable properties in his 
possession without the least fear of encountering any thief. The shepherds sleep 
soundly in their sheepfolds. Cowherds don't care to go to their cattle folds in 
the nights. No body goes and watches his crops during nights. Gardeners leave 
their leather buckets and other implements in the garden itself with perfect 
surety to find them safe next morning. Ryots do no more have sleepless anxieties 
during nights.!?! 


While Kallar petitions to the state complained of their sudden and overwhelming 
vulnerability at the hands of the kudigal, these latter subjects were reported to 
have for the first time a feeling of security in their property and person. Read against 
the grain, such reports gesture towards a structure of rural sentiments. 

In the popular anxieties recorded by official observers of the movement, we 
find traces of a native stereotyping that both echoed and exceeded state depictions 
of the predatory Kallar. Colonial administrators took Kallar criminality as a habit 
that could be settled in time through a careful application of legal constraint and 
social reform. But the protagonists of the anti-Kallar movement acted on the 
grounds that the very presence of these castefolk was unsettling. Their problem 
was one of character. Time and again, British observers declared that the name 
Kallar—which also means thief in Tamil—was ‘very justly applied’ to the conduct 
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of the caste !? Running alongside these colonial pronouncements was a popular 
. assessment of deceitful Kallar proclivities, one that anchored the evident ‘stigma’ 
attached to being a ‘Kalla fellow’. 

The Palni Tabsildar diagnosed these imputed tendencies as a consequence of 
overwcening desire: even prosperous Kallar landowners did not 'seem to rest sat- 
isfied with cultivating their lands’.'* His statistics showed that most Kallar 
cultivators also worked as watchmen. The ‘poor ryots' of Palni paid ‘Hegal grat- 
ifications' to these watchmen only to keep the latter from stealing their property. 
Kallar land tax receipts were therefore deceptive—evidence of their landholding 
did not mean they had ‘settled to peaceful avocations’. The ryots were said to have 
seen through this ruse, driving away even the Kallar ryots on the grounds of legit- 
imate suspicion— 


The ryots seem to think that by permitting them to reside in the village, reaction 
would set in and their arrangements to prevent crime would very soon prove 
futile and there is no guarantee for the future safety of the country. They consider 
that they are ryots yet they have thieving propensities born in them.'? 


The Tahsildar maintained that all Kallars, Valayars and Kuravars tended to help 
their brethren commit crimes, either passively or actively. It was argued that Kallars 
would even visit their relations in distant villages solely for the purpose of steal- 
ing away with goods and cattle on their return.'™ Public insecurity, it would seem, 
was a consequence of Kallar disposition—members of the caste naturally tended 
to prey on their neighbours. 

Such native constructions of a propensity to thieve fused the name of a caste 
with a determination of its tendencies in an essential identification. Kallars were 
deemed constitutionally incapable of giving up their ‘bad habits’, in stark con- 
trast to the anti-Kallars who had vowed to do so when they joined the assemblies, '”’ 
In the spring of 1896, securing the villages of northern and western Madurai 
meant expelling all Kallars from their bounds. Colonial discourse met native 


™ Turnbull, ‘Account of the Various Tnbes of Cullaries'. 

71? Dumergue to Price, 9 Nov. 1895, GO 473, TNSA. As evidence for this claim, one might also 
turn to Kamalambal Carittiram, a Tamil novel written by B.R. Rajam Aiyar and serialised in the 
Tamil monthly Vivekacintaman! from Feb. 1893 to Jan 1895 Rajam Aiyar hailed from the small 
town of Vatalakundu, in the Periyskulam Taluk of Madurai District, and his realistic depiction of 
rural Madurai life includes a fictional account of a notorious Kallar bandit. In a satirical exchange 
between a village Brahmin and tbe bandit's uncle, the novelist presents Kallar thievishness as 
common knowledge: 'Suppu Tevan: "You're right there, cami Stealing 1s our business. You 
Brahmins chant the Vedas, and we Kallars steal But is that a reason to turn us in to the police?" 
See The Fatal Rumour, p 77 | am grateful to Preetha Mani for calling this text to my attention 
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sentiment kakataliya on racial grounds. The workings of this Manichaean con- 
Juncture are best illustrated by the following event. 

In early June 1896, Veerappen Servai presented a complaint of dacoity against 
the chief members of the anti-Kallar association and 19 other villagers of 
Markampatti. Markampatti was a village at the foot of the Karandamalai Hills 
separating Dindigul and Melur Taluks. Veerappen described himself as a 'big 
pattadar' [landholder] living at a distance of one furlong from the village. On the 
morning of the 6th, he alleged, villagers had assembled at the blowing of a horn 
and entered his house, driven away his bullocks and carried away his vessels and 
jewels. He had lost goods worth Rs 2,000. Taluk Magistrate Venkateswara Iyer 
and a party of police started immediately for the village upon receipt of his com- 
plaint. Inspecting the house of Veerappen Servai, they found some pots destroyed 
and a broken granary with grain scattered all over the floor. 'The things were 
thrown in great confusion’. A large hole had been burnt into the middle of a mat- 
tress. Most of the cattle driven away had returned on their own.'™ 

An anti-Kallar meeting had been held in the village about a fortnight prior to 
the alleged dacoity. Veerappen Servai had petitioned to join the association. “They 
belong to the class of Veenangalainadu Kallans,' the Tahsildar noted in his report. 
He and his brothers and cousins had emigrated to the village from the state of 
Pudukottai in a time of famine a century ago. They did not intermarry with the 
Kallars of either Usilampatti or Melur. The village karnam and others argued on 
their behalf—they were not Piramalai Kallars, and they should therefore be allowed 
to join the movement. ‘The leaders of the movement asked the complainant to 
produce letters from the principal inhabitants of his caste’. Veerappen Servai sent 
men to Ayyampalayam, Venkatalakotta1 and Kovilpatti to obtain letters proving 
that men of his caste had been admitted to the associations in those villages. But 
even before these letters were produced, the association decided that his castemen 
should not be admitted. As the Tahsildar explained, the chief members 'decided 
that he is a Kallan'. 

Veerappen went personally to Ammayappa Kone, who declared that people of 
his caste may be admitted to the movement. But the leaders of Markampatti 
'refused to act upon it'. One week later, Veerappen heard the sounds of the horn 
and commotion in the village. Four hundred people approached his house with 
torches. He and the other inmates of the house fled 'through fear' to the adjoining 
fields, remaining under the trees throughout the night. "The mob entered his house'. 
When Veerappen returned from Dindigul after filing his complaint tbe next morn- 
ing, he found that bronze and metal vessels, hoes and hatchets, 29 cocks and 
some other articles had been 'stolen away'. 

Village Munsiff Rajalingam Pillai denied to the Tahsildar that any dacoity had 
been committed against Veerappen Servai. "The complainant and his people were 
not allowed to join the movement as they are Kallans by caste and are men of least 
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character’. A washerman named Muthu Karuppen had been entrusted with collect- 
ing subscriptions for the anti-Kallar association—he was the eighth accused in 
Veerappen’s complaint. Muthu Karuppen came to the Munsiff on the night prior 
to the alleged dacoity to tell him that his heap of straw had been set afire and that 
he suspected the perpetrators were the complainant and his brother. The Munsiff 
did not investigate this rival claim on the grounds that he suffered from a belly- 
ache, but he did report the matter to the nearby Station House Officer. The Munsiff 
of neighbouring Vathalathoppanpatti also denied any claims dacoity against 
Veerappen Servai. He tried to prove to the Tahsildar that Veerappen and his men 
were people of ‘bad character' —' They were formerly kavalgars of these villages. 
But as it was found that they themselves committed thefts their services were dis- 
pensed with about a year ago’. 

Veerappen Servai had described himself as a substantial landowner 1n his 
complaint to the police. He reported carefully and meticulously the value of prop- 
erty that had been stolen from him by the villagers of Markampatti. The Divisional 
Police Inspector had taken on the responsibility of verifying the truth of the claims 
made by him and the anti-Kallar leaders. What is most interesting about these 
rival claims is their point of agreement. There was no doubt that Veerappen Servai 
was a Kallan. Rather than denying this identification, Veerappen sought to prove 
that he was a respectable Kallar emigré from the nearby principality of Pudukottai, 
headed by a Kallar sovereign. But the villagers, in 'decid[ing] that he is a Kallan’, 
had decided that he was both a caste member by blood and a thief by inclination. 

Veerappen may in fact have been an unscrupulous watchman or perhaps even 
an oppressive landlord. But it was the fact that he was a Kallan that sealed his fate. 
To be a Kallan was to be of ‘least character’. It was an imagination of a hereditary 
tendency—-his proclivity to prey on others—that was deemed punishable by the 
village assembly. Suspicions raised by his very nature were enough to suspend 
the response of the state. The Munsiff with a belly-ache forwarded the complaint 
from the washerman without investigating its truth. The Tahsildar reserved his 
judgement concerning Veerappen’s claim. The Joint Magistrate wrote in emphatic 
reply that ‘Kallans should have no reason to suppose that their complaints do not 
receive prompt attention’.'” Time and again, however, claims such as these were met 
with scepticism by the men of the state. 

Complaining of state indifference to the ‘massacre’ at Nellore, the ‘FACT writer 
had raised an indignant question to The Hindu—'Are we living under the British 
Government or not?'? The anonymous author wrote on behalf of the aggrieved 
Kallars, but also on behalf of a principle of British 1mperial rule that constituted 
the very grounds of his outrage. As another writer on the topic of the spread of per- 
secutions asserted a few days later '[a]ll the subjects of Her Majesty are equal in 
the eyes of the law' ,?! 


€ Batten to Venkateswara Iyer, 11 June 1896, R Dis 90, MDA 
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The state did 1n fact articulate a certain notion of equality in response to the 
agitation. A notice issued in the month of June warned the ryots of the affected ` 
Taluks 1n the following terms—"The Villagers are informed that Kallars are equally 
entitled with themselves to live peaceably in villages, and that any persecution of 
Kallars will be punished with the utmost rigour of the law’.'* But the word 
‘peaceably’ was an unavoidable qualification. Kallars bore rights as residents of 
villages to the extent that they were peaceable. Insofar as they held the others in 
a state of terror, they forfeited their right to protection. This was indeed an instance 
of unequal subjection, premised on the ambiguous status of Kallars as subjects of 
empire. The Kallars were clearly not living under the British Government at all, 
to borrow the topographic figure employed by the complainant to The Hindu. 
They retained the imprint of an ungovernable lawlessness that had the audacity to 
claim for itself the mantle of protection. As long as other villagers were imagined 
as subject to the ‘despotism’ of kaval, the rights of Kallars as subjects of empire 
would remain a special question. ? 


Securing the Countryside 


[T]he removal of the yoke the villagers wear, but too quietly, will be a very long 
business, and it seems to me to be a matter of extreme humiliation that a band of: 
thieves should, after so many years of English rule, be practically holding 
undisturbed sway in large tracts of British India. 

Tanjore Superintendent of Police, 1895! 


A series of reflections on the ‘Present Social Outlook’ published in The Hindu in 
May and June 1896 challenged Indians to give up their 'instinctive love of every 
thing handed down to us from generation to generation'. One of these editorials 
lumped thieving Kallars along with nautch girls, thugs and cannibalistic Fijians 
as groups of people who mistakenly believed that their profession was an hon- 
ourable one.'** It1s clear that the movement against the Kallars of Madura District 
bore some relation to the many currents of social reform galvanising diverse Indian 
publics at the close of the nineteenth century. One Indian official celebrated the 
assemblies as ‘volunteer corps’ joined freely by villagers who had found it to their 
‘advantage’. A writer to The Hindu was more critical—the time had indeed 
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come to 'try to remove all social evils from our land', but the 'so-called reformer' 
Ammayappa Kone was mistaken in taking hereditary kaval as one of these evils.?? 

Evaluations both positive and negative underscore the striking modemity of 
the enterprise. These were not the calcified village communities that Henry Maine 
had described a couple of decades prior as wedded to the laws of 'Authority, 
Custom, or Chance ... not Contract'.* In mobilising against customary village 
watchmen, the assemblies bent experimental state forms and conventional social 
relations alike to novel purposes. In this final section I outline some of the hybrid 
configur-ations of social and political authority put into play by the assemblies, 
in particular their policing of rural space. Security was the primary project 
` propelling the anti-Kallar movement, creating a zone of uneasy complicity between 
state official and popular protagonist. When this governmental aim took on the 
semblance of a more radical politics of autonomy, the state intervened anai robbed 
the assembhes of their momentum. 

As I noted earlier, rural policing in the late nineteenth century was a terrain of 
accommodation between colonial state and subject. The colonial compromise 
with native watchmen was one of two ways 1n which the state economised on the 
costs of rural administration in the late nineteenth century. A second means of 
economising were the Local Fund Boards, constituted as institutions of self- 
government in each district of the Presidency in 1871 and comprising both offi- 
cial and non-official members. These boards were authorised to administer funds 
levied by the government from local inhabitants for the public purposes of 
elementary education, sanitation, maintenance of roads and medical aid The Local 
Pund Boards were dissolved in 1884 and replaced by a more elaborate hierarchical 
structure of District, Taluk, and Union Boards, which were now authorised to 
levy their own local funds. The village Union Boards, for example, consisting of 
village headmen and other elected and appointed members, applied house taxes 
to the construction and maintenance of roads, drains, wells, tanks, dispensaries 
and schools in their jurisdictions. 

What is especially striking about the anti-Kallar assemblies 1s the way in which 
they challenged the first of these state compromises under the sign of the second. 
The primary and explicit aim of the assemblies was to address the failure of both 
watchmen and police to secure village property—as one official observed, 'theft 
is a common danger affecting them all'.! Members were inducted on their 
swearing of several oaths—not to employ Kallars as watchmen, not to buy stolen 
property, never to fail in catching thieves. Echoing that fateful question once 
posed by Sub-magistrate Rajagopal to the leading inhabitants of Vedasandur, the 
assemblies appointed ‘their own men’ to watch their villagers instead of Kallars.**! 
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Each house supplied one able-bodied person for watch duty. One-fourth of the 
persons thus selected took up kaval duty on the village paths in turns during the 
darker 15 days of each month. The guards would blow a horn to summon others 
for pursuit in the event of a theft being discovered. — . 

The assemblies also sought to recompense those who lost their properties to 
thieves, or those who lost their houses or straw heaps to arson. A fund was created 
for this purpose by each assembly—each ryot paid 12 annas per plough while 
‘poor people’ paid 6 annas each. Those who paid income tax contributed fees on 
their income as estimated by the villagers. The leader of each hamlet was appointed 
Treasurer. of the account collected 1n his area. The group spearheaded by 
Ammayappa Kone had gathered together a fund of Rs 250 by the end of May 
1896. This sum was described by local officials as ‘a sort of mutual insurance 
fund’, out of which the value of properties stolen without recovery could be restored 
to the owner.'? 

The assembly funds substituted for and improved upon the fees that villagers 
had earlier paid to watchmen. But they also echoed the state’s arrangements for 
local self-government put in place from 1871 onwards. What was recognised by 
the state as an anti-Kallar assembly bore the popular name of pandu kuttam, or 
‘fund assembly’ .!? State officials appear to have neither attempted nor succeeded 
in explaining this peculiar denomination. Pandu is a loanword 1n Tamil, borrowed 
directly from the English ‘fund’. It is not entirely clear when this borrowing from 
English gained currency in popular Tamil.'“ Its usage here in any case appears to 
have been a reverberation of the Local Funds constituted by the colonial state.! 
Although there 1s no record of headman Kone's possible membership 1n a Union 
Board, the records do suggest that at least one Taluk Board member——Kistnasami 
Reddiar—was close enough to the movement to be interviewed by the Superin- 
tendent of Police regarding its aims and objectives. 

While the agitation may have spread from village to village as a movement 
against Kallar watchmen, 1t gained vernacular notoriety as an accumulation of local 
funds, by means of which 'pandu leaders’ secured the property of their own vil- 
lages. This was an institutional form that echoed the political arrangements of the 
state, ‘both in tune and out of tenor with colonial governance’, to borrow the 
words of Saurabh Dube.'*’ Lauded by state officials for ‘producing a feeling of 
complete security’ among the villagers,'^ the assemblies appropriated the sig- 
nifier of a state project for efforts that both resembled and unsettled colonial 
interests in the region. Theirs was an eminently modem exercise in government, 
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appropriating both administrative conventions and the threat of violence that 
underwrote them. At the same time, however, the assemblies also put traditional 
signifiers of moral authority and rural order into the service of these novel ends. 

If anti-Kallar leaders drew the 'fund' from one economy of rule, the plough 
was an additional device of authority drawn from another. The plough looms in 
the evictions of Kallars and other putatively thieving castes as a complex and 
enigmatic sign of territorial sovereignty. The moral preeminence of dominant 
cultivating communities in the Tamil country has long been anchored in the sym- 
bolic virtues of this implement. Older Tamil treatises in verse such as the Trrukkural 
and Yer Ezhupathu—literally, ‘Seventy Ploughs' —took the plough as a metonym 
for not only the work of cultivation, but also for an entire social and political 
order anchored in the rectitude and bounty of the ploughman's furrow.'^* One 
must be careful in leaping from the claims of such archaic literary representa- 
tions to the intricacies of more recent social practices. Nevertheless, it appears 
that the anti-Kallar plough ‘consolidated rural place as a moral terrain, centred 
around the act of tillage and its economy of laudable prestations.!?? 

Towards the end of June 1896, for example, a mass meeting in the village of : 
Thoppanpatti drew around 2,000 people from 16 villages north of Palm. A plough 
adorned with flowers was fixed into the ground before a Pillaiyar [Ganesha] temple 
and worshipped. The chief men presiding over the meeting arranged for two or 
three other men from each of the villages to touch the plough with both hands and 
repeat a number of oaths. Palni Sub-magistrate J. Ganapathi was on hand to monitor 
the proceedings. The first oath which one or two men swore was 'not to give room 
to Kallars, Valayars and Koravars'. The Sub-magistrate asked them what they 
meant by this. '[I]t was said that they meant that Kallars should not be given 
room to steal,’ he reported. All those who succeeded these men ‘put the term as 
thus qualified'.P! The Sub-magistrate may have misinterpreted an effort to put 
down crime, looking for evidence of unlawful ambitions 1n fact where there were 
none. But in Tamil, to give room 1s also to permit. The ryots most likely took ád- 
vantage of this semantic latitude, artfully turning a policing of space into a figure 
of speech in order to escape being chastised by a visiting official. Here, as elsc- 
where, Kallars would be denied a proper place. 

To be cast out of such places was to become subject to a range of gestures 1n 
social degradation. In some cases asses were driven into the homes of Kallars to 
force their inmates to leave Sheep were also sometimes driven into these houses 
and their occupants falsely accused of theft. ‘Low Caste men such as Pariahs and 
Chucklers' were sent to Kallar homes to warn them to vacate and ‘run away’ from 
the villages.^* Such wilful pollution of domestic space suggests one means by 
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which to interpret the denial of service, trade, water and any social intercourse 
vis-à-vis the Kallars and other castes targeted by the assembhes. Refusals to transact 
with them indexed their humiliation." One might argue that a more compelling 
means of abjection could not be found in the traditional Indian social order. To 
such denials of service by blacksmiths, potters, barbers and washermen, the state 
could only respond, rather lamely, ‘we have no power to interfere in the matter’. ™ 

Many of the Piramalai Kallars evicted by the assemblies were recent 1mmui- 
grants to these villages. The terrible famines of 1876—78 had hit the arid stretches 
of Tirumangalam Taluk particularly hard, forcing countless Kallar families to 
move north and west in search of livelihood.'* Such migrations continued at the 
very moment the movement broke out. One village assembly in the Palni Hills, 
for example, resolved that Kallars should henceforth be discouraged from coming 
up to settle from the plains. Measures to secure the countryside from the very 
presence of these Kallars were a source of acute anxiety for a district administra- 
tion that had until then watched approvingly as members of the caste ‘permanently 
settled themselves’ to cultivation on the remaining land frontiers of the district." 
There were grave concerns that their displacement might provoke a sudden *breach 
of the peace’ in any given locality. 

Most of the evicted Piramala: Kallar families headed with their cattle, sheep 
and chattels to the 'Kallar country’ of Tirumangalam Taluk, south of the Vaigai 
River and west of Madurai town. It was widely understood by officials, villagers and _ 
observers of the anti-Kallar movement alike that it was in these ‘native villages’ 
that they naturally belonged. This kallar nadu was a region that the Piramalai 
Kallar dominated numerically, politically and economically, an-area whose 
territory—as Louis Dumont argued—-was itself organised on the basis of Kallar 
lineage and kinship.'9 Certain Kallar lineages here held deeply formalised rights 
of kaval in the villages to the north and west—the Kallars of Pappapatti Nadu, for 
example, held a copper plate attesting to their watching rights in the villages of the 
Kannivadi zamindar;.'*! 

In May 1896, an army of 1,200 Kallars from Pappapatti marched to Kannivadi 
to demand the restoration of their kinsmen's kaval rights. The very next month, 
the people of Pappapatti were rumoured to be considering an even more alarming 
proposal—'rooting out’ all people of other castes from Kallarnadu altogether. 


2 This implication would follow trom the analysis of Marriott, ‘Hindu Transactions’ 
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Intelligence efforts extracted this scenario from snatches of conversation 
overheard—-'I heard that some of them gave out, that as the Kallars are driven out 
from other Villages and forced to go back to their native Villages, they would in their 
turn extirpate the other Caste people from the Kalla Country' .'€ The plan, which 
perfectly mirrored the eviction of Kallars from the other tracts of Madura District, 
was eventually dropped as burdensome: Nadars were needed to provision the 
bazaars, Nattukottai Chettiars were needed to lend money, blacksmiths and car- 
pentérs were needed to fashion ploughs, and so on. Kallar leaders were warned 
against any such ‘conspiracy’, and more stringent police patrols were proposed to 
deter and contain any such eventualities.!* 

In retrospect, the abortive Pappapatti proposal proves most interesting not in 
its threat, but in its impossibility. Rural society could be defended against its in- 
ternal enemies, but designated enemies could not defend themselves against 
society. The Kallars could not secure for themselves a place of their own. This 
articulation of caste and territory through an idiom of exclusion—casting particular 
castes out of certain regions, and closing certain regions to particular castes—may 
be taken as a significant counterpoint to the nationalist ferment at the turn of the 
century. If metropolitan elite reformers fortified the boundaries of the private 
home as a realm of cultural independence, the peasant protagonists of the anti-Kallar 
assemblies staked their claim to the collective perimeters of the village and its 
agrarian economy. 

To what extent did these exercises in the policing of territory reflect a political 
desire for anti-colonial autonomy? To be sure, the assemblies pledged to conduct 
themselves within the bounds of the law when officials were on hand to monitor 
meetings. Leaders submitted petitions for a stronger, protective police presence. 
And surprisingly enough, this widespread movement led by farmers appears not to 
have called the legitimacy of government revenue demands into question even once. 
Officials such as the Madura Superintendent of Police found reason to celebrate 
the movement as an instance of ryots freeing themselves from the yoke of Kallar 
despotism rather than the strictures of the colonial state.’ 

Nonetheless, there were also glimmers of a more radical politics of freedom 
underscoring the conduct of the assemblies. Groups of men were found rescuing 
sheep impounded by village officers for grazing on the cut stalks of government 
avenue trees.!5 The assemblies were reported to have assumed the powers of civil 
and criminal courts in their areas—adjudicating disputes, forcing Kallars and others 
to make restitution to aggrieved powers, and making compacts to hide their matters 
from government servants.!?' Notices warning against any ‘foolish’ conduct failed 
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to stem the insistent and violent efforts to drive Kallars out of the region altogether, 
rather than merely suspending their duties as watchmen.'* 

Troubled by these flashes of an autonomous politics, district officials ultim- 
ately intervened against the assemblies’ inchoate resistance to the armature of 
British Raj. The registration of a case against a few anti-Kallar leaders for having 
stolen away Kallar livestock led the villagers of Thangachryammapatti to threaten 
the police in August 1896— 


[T]hey will see how the police men will do their work at this Station House ... 
[T]here are only 4 or 5 Police men and even if they are killed who will give 
evidence to prove the offence ... [T]hey must prevent bazaar men from selling 
things to Police men and also prevent barbers and Dhobies from rendering any 
seivice to them in the same way as they have done in case of Kullers ... Mf 
constables who go on beat singly be killed, who will give evidence ... [I]f the 
Police arrest defendants in cattle dacoity case 5/20 they will blow horn to 
assemble a large crowd of villagers and punish the Police men ... [T]hey talked 
about many other things.'® 


Constables reported that these resolutions were passed not 1n secret but in their 
own presence. À subaltern programme of policing ultimately took the watchmen 
of the state as the object of their tactics. 

The district administration continued to single out anti-Kallar leaders on charges 
of persecution until a violent wave of Kallar reprisals ensued to cow the assemblies 
into quiescence. As former Kallar antagonists began to flood the District Collector 
with telegrams for assistance, he noted with resigned misgivings— "we prevent 
them from protecting themselves in the only way they seem to understand’.'” 
Melancholy was the mood of enlightened blackmail. Traces of the movement 
disappeared from official eyes by March 1897.1”! 


Coda 


In his prison notebooks, Antonio Gramsci reflected on a conception of the state 
as night watchman, limited to safeguarding public order, respect for law and rules 
of the game. This was a liberal fantasy, he wrote, one that occluded the more per- 
vasive workings of State on the terrain of civil society.” Gramsci’s metaphor 
suggests that security is much more than a matter of law. The watchman’s primary 
concerns are not threats from without, but rather the interests and desires 
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'* Occurrence report of the Vedasandur Inspector of Police, 17 Aug. 1896, R. Dis. 90, MDA. 

I Madura District Collector, 16 Oct. 1896, R. Dis. 90, MDA 

1! Grimley to Madura Deputy Magistrate, 2 Mar. 1897, MCR R. Dis No. 206/Mgl, 13 Mar. 
1897, MDA 

In Gramsci, Prison Notebooks, pp 261-64. 
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developing from within the realm of his policing.!? Under colonial conditions 
this problem doubles, for force and coercion represent both watchman's tactic 
and native predilection. The blackmail of empire lay in the refusal to relinquish 
lock and key until all traces of the latter desire were tutored out of the subject 
population. From the perspective of the state, the evictions of Kallars could only 
appear immature and foolish in therr flaunting of the law. '[T]he assemblies were 
acting headstrong and ... they overestimated their own powers of action,’ wrote 
the Vedasandur Sub-magistrate.'* But from the perspective of the assemblies, 
they were acting under the wing of the state. 

Were the cultivators of Madurai rising against the last remnants of an oppressive 
past, or instead using the scattered members of a marginal caste as unwitting 
scapegoats? The answer to this question remains ambiguous. Let me close this 
artcile by returning to the legacy of Santhana Thevan, protagonist of the sinthu I 
described earher. Santhana Thevan and his gang were charged by the Madura 
District Sessions Judge in 1907 with a number of familiar offences: blackmail in 
the name of watching, cattle theft, arson, dacoity and a wicked desire to demon- 
strate to other villagers that ‘civil power could not protect them if they dismissed 
their Kavalgars'. His associates, captured before he was, did not attempt to account 
for the evidence that had been arrayed against them. Bereft of any witnesses to 
testify on their behalf, they claimed only that they had been falsely implicated by 
villagers who were ‘bent on driving the Kallars from the neighbourhood’ .!7 Their 
protestations proved futile: all were ultimately executed or exiled to the penal 
colony on the Andaman Islands. 

Against this evidence and the verses discussed earlier, one might juxtapose a 
third text—the lengthy ballad of Santhana Thevan comprising part of the Kallar 
oral tradition west of Madurai. In this artifact of folk memory, Santhana Thevan 
and his brother Mayandi are represented neither as thieving watchmen nor heartless 
marauders, but rather as light-hearted men not unwilling to teach a harsh lesson 
to those that refuse them common courtesies like betel and paan. Some of the 
most striking episodes of the ballad come after the pair trap and humiliate a Police 
Inspector and Head Constable who were charged with capturing them. Santhanan 
and Mayandi don their uniforms to pass as policemen scouring the countryside 
for themselves, pausing to dispense justice to exploited plantation workers and 
even share some liquor and mutton with an English couple in the hills. These ex- 
ploits culminate in Santhanan impersonating a Madurai magistrate in order to 
declare a court holiday." The carnivalesque doubling of the state 1n the figure of 
outlaw Santhana Thevan evokes both the fecundity and the limits of colonial power. 
While Kallar kaval has outlived the British Raj by several decades in the villages 


1? [ use the masculine possessive advisedly here, following Brown, States of Injury. 

4 Rajagopal to Batten, 28 May 1896, R. Dis. 90, MDA. 

5 Case 80 of 1906, 1 Oct. 1906, Madura Sessions Court, in G.O. No 2049 Misc. Home (Judicial), 
9 Dec. 1907, TNSA. 

'% The Bandit Brothers. 
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of rural Madurai, Santhana Thevan himself was not so lucky—-he was sentenced 
to death on 4 April 1907. The liberal state continues to this day to disavow monsters 
of its own making. 
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Artisans, the state, and the politics of 
.wajabi in eighteenth-century Jodhpur 


Nandita Prasad Sahai 


Hindu College, University of Delhi 


Recent histonographical approaches have recognised the multl-centred nature of power in 
pre-colonial state systems, and have explored the networks between the state and already 
dominant or emerging groups that occupied the upper echelons of society Shifting the gaze 
from the study of elitist discourses to state-artizan relations, this article has argued for tha 
expansion of the constitutive scope of state formation by Including lower strata like 
the artisanate and its politics While doing so, it has emphasised the meanings of wajabi or 
‘legitimate practices’, and their deployment both by artisanal communities and the 
etghteenth-century state agenctes to ensure the observation of normative conduct in intra- 
caste relations, and in thelr interactions with one another Adherence to this ideology, 
however, could not always dispel the stresses in their relationship because alternate readings 
of the notion by artisans and the state, and negofiatians between the two over the ‘legitimate’ 
course of actlon, resulted in contestations and redafinitions of the concept of wajabi. 


A petition record of c.E. 1772 from the Bilarha qasba in the Rathor kingdom of 
Jodhpur, the largest of the Rajput chieftaincies located in the western part of modern 
day Rajasthan, reads: 


Kumhar Kusaliye of the qasba came here and reported that my Bohra (a money- 
lender, belonging to a caste with whom many of the poor forged patron-client ties) 
used to periodically provide me food grains (dhan and moth), finance my 
purchase of bullocks and fund funeral feasts 1n my family. For the last two 
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years, he has ceased financing us, and has even begun to take away our grain 
savings. Shri Huzur ordered: ‘ensure the provision of all that custom (wajabi) 
demands, and have Kusaliye retrieve his food rations as well from his bohra' .! 


Another document from the Sojhat pargana of the Jodhpur State records: 


Textile printer (Chhipa) Rughe of village Bagadi petitioned to Shri Huzur that 
five years ago he had marned his daughter to Chhipa Mana of village Aakeli. 
Mana had illicit relations with a Jat woman whom he planned to eventually 
marry. Hence Rughe reported the matter to the Jati Panch who recommended 
that he remarry his daughter elsewhere. Rughe therefore solemnised her second 
marriage (nata) with Chhipa Sama of Nimbaj. The local jagirdar charged him 
six rupees for allowing the remarriage. Now Mana has begun to harass Rughe 
claiming that he brought away Mana's legally wedded wife. (Rughe emphasised 
that) She was in fact compelled to leave Mana's house, and the Jagirdar will 
vouch for this. Shri Huzur ordered: 'follow the community customs and do as 
appropriate (Jo wajabi hoy so karay dena) * 


Yet another document from the City Magistrate's office (Kotwali Chauntara) at 
Merta, Jodhpur, runs thus: 


Wood-worker (Khati) Bhagwan of the city came here and reported that his 
maternal grandparents used to live with hus father for many years. When they 
died, Bhagwan's father financed their funeral feasts. Thereafter Bhagwan 
inherited his grandparents’ property and patron households (birat). Biramo, a 
kinsman (Kabila bhai) of his grandfather 1s now staking his claim to the property 
and constantly quarrelling with him over the issue. On learning this, Shri Huzur 
has ordered that the matter be settled according to the age-old customs of the 
community (Jo wajabi hoy so karay dena)? 


These documents are not an unusual assortment; they and many others record 
a similar refrain, representing important and little discussed ‘aspects of state- 
subordinate, elite-artisan interface 1n eighteenth-century Jodhpur. They suggest 
multiple levels of social contestation in which a variety of agents participated to 
push their distinctive agendas in a dynamic, contentious society. They are interest- 
ing not only because they appear to represent the authorial voices of subordinate 
groups articulating their ‘everyday’ concerns, but also because they enlighten us 
about significant aspects of intra-community artisanal relationships and their 


! See JSPB 12, 1829/1772, Fol 172B The region was also often called Marwar or Marusthal, 
literally the ‘Land of Death’, afflicted by extreme andity and frequent droughts and famines. 

1 See JSPB15, 1832/1775, Fol 203B. That these documents use the terms wajib and Shri Huzur ° 
instead of mafik and Maharaja respectively reflects the impact oh tbe Rathors of two centuries of 
close contact with the Mughals. 

3 See ISPB13, 1830/1773, Fol 154B 
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interactions with the state and other dominant groups. What 1s more than manifest 
in these documents is that the artisans of this region approached the administration 
with the most intimate of their problems, and that the state responded, however triv- 
ial their troubles may have seemed from an official perspective. Despite the 
asymmetrical nature of the relationship between the state and artisanal commu- 
nities, the kings sought to maintain the veneer of personalised relationships with 
their subjects, and appear as patriarchs interested in providing solutions to their 
quotidian problems. The documents present the Rathor ruler as a ‘pater familias’, 
an elevated authority who was engaged with the day-to-day concerns of the people, 
and enforced ‘justice’ to resolve disharmony in the social order. Undoubtedly, this 
could not produce an ideal social equilibrium, but it 1s equally important to note that 
the documents emphasise a quite unexceptional engagement between the king 
and his subjects, an engagement that moved beyond the limits of the elite and so- 
cially dominant classes. l 

Also embedded in these petition documents and truly worthy of notice and 
comment ıs the agency of the poor. Rather than being fatalistic and blaming God, 
destiny, or nature for their problems and hardships, subjects of the Jodhpur state 
regularly complained about injustice, and imposed responsibility on the state for 
accountable and legitimate (wajib) conduct in the public domain. These documents 
clearly evoke that rather than submission, passive resignation to fate, and acquies- 
cence under duress, an impulse to correct the ‘wrongs’ and a belief in the preroga- 
tive to articulate these expectations was a constant feature of the social space negotiated 
by artisanal communities from the state. 

As an expression of protest against injustice, their petitions are a form of 
'everyday resistance' against the dominant classes and exploitative situations. 
Equally, they are complaints against irregular and uncustomary conduct, against 
socially aberrant behaviour from individuals within and outside their commu-nities. 
These sets of expectations and interactions appear to be mediated by the ideology 
of wajabi or normative conduct, the contours of its terrain constantly under 
negotiation. I would like to argue that these provide an entry into pre-colonial cultural 
orientations, conceptions of social justice, of nights, obligations, standards and 
conventions that ‘pressures from below’ compelled the state to maintain in its 
engagements with subjects, rich and poor, 1n pre-colonial Jodhpur. 

Yet Orientalist studies assumed tlie presence of a schism between the South 
Asian 'State' and 'Society', this gulf appearing particularly wide 1n their discussions 
of relationships between elite and subordinate classes. In building a contrast 
between the ‘Self’ and the ‘Other’, Imperialist writings inscribed Indian kingship 
as all-powerful and tyrannical in nature, ruthlessly suppressing the subjects such 
that the voice of the:people either never surfaced or was effectively silenced, 
rendering them completely docile and inert.* Early readings of Gramsci led 


* Kate Teltscher discusses at length Onentalist depictions of the brutality and barbarism of the 
Mysore Sultans Haider Ali and Tipu. See her study India Inscribed, pp. 229-58 Alexander Dow, 
for instance, described the History of Hindostan ın 1770 and wrote, ‘India presents us with a striking 
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historians to attribute a 'false consciousness' to Indian subordinate groups, and to 
argue that the hegemonic religious and social ideology of caste led the lower for- 
mations of the subcontinent to accept their exploitation as a normal, even justifiable 
part of the social order? Even till a decade ago some scholars persisted 1n the assump- 
tion that states in pre-colonial South Asia suffered no limits or checks on the scope 
of their authority, which they tended to exercise in a capricious and arbitrary manner.? 

Historians assumed craftsmen to be amongst the chief victims of despots, who 
allegedly abused and oppressed them mercilessly. Their sources, after all, led them 
to many of these conclusions. Bernier, for example, wrote about artisans at the 
Mughal capitals of Delhi and Agra: 


But these unhappy men are condemned, treated with harshness, and inadequately 
remunerated for their labour. The rich will have every article at a cheap rate. 
When an Omrah Qr mansabdar requires the service of an artisan, he sends to 
the bazaar for him, employing force, if necessary, to make the poor man work; 
and after the task 1s finished, the unfeeling lord pays, not according to the value 
of the labour, but agreeably to his own standard of fair remuneration; the artisan 
having reason to congratulate himself if the korrah (whip) has not been given 
in part of payment. How then can ıt be expected that any spirit of emulation 
should animate the artist or manufacturer? Instead of contending for a superiority 
of reputation, his only anxiety is to finish his work and to earn the pittance that 
shali supply him with a piece of bread.’ 


Following the reports of individuals like Bernier, Tapan Raychaudhuri concluded: 
"The whip and the cudgel were freely used not only by the nobles' minions but by 
the middiemen as well’, presumably meeting with little or no resistance from those 
at the receiving end.* i 


picture of the deplorable condition of a people subject to arbitrary sway, The Emperor is absolute, 
and sole arbiter in everything and 1s controlled by no law.’ See Dow's History of Hindostan, 
pp xi~xvin Sir Verney Lovett, an I C S officer, also echoed the same perception for eighteenth- 
century India when he wrote, ‘Everywhere the strongest ruled, or tned to rule, by purely despotic 
methods. Everywhere the lives and property of the people were at the arbitrary disposal of the rulers’ 
See Verney Lovett, A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement, p 3 Even W H. Moreland wrote, 
‘The Indian governments with which we are concerned were in all cases despotic. apart from 
religious obligations, the Ruler was untrammelled — ', See Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangreb, 
pp. 233-34 

7 Prom Hegel to Weber, Dumont, and even Marx, recognised caste as the one factor that truly 
shackled and chained the lower castes into their lowly, position, and condemned them ‘to the most 
degrading spintual serfdom’. See G.W.F. Hegel, The Philosophy af History, p. 144; Max Weber, The 
Hinds Social System, and Louis Dumont, Homo Hterarchicus.> 

* See, for instance, John R McLane, Land and Local Kingship in Eighteenth Century Bengal, 
Chapter Four, pp. 69-75. Writing about the 7a@mindan processes of revenue collection, he states, '. 
the agents used detentions and beatings simultaneously to discover the veracity of tenant pleas of 
poverty and to punish them for their delinquency’ (p. 70). 

? See Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 256 

* See Tapan Raychaodhun and Irian Habib (eds), The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
p 284. 
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How valid are these images? Did despotism and coercive disciplining alone consti- 
tute the paradigms of state-subordinate interactions? While one cannot but agree 
with Sumit Guha’s generalisation that the state was ‘hard with the soft and soft 
with the hard’, it is still worth asking whether the state possessed the resources to 
deal with the lower formations through brute force alone.? That the maximisation 
of material resources through tax appropriations was fundamental to the logic of 
the state’s survival is stating the obvious. In fact, for a majority of subjects, the 
state primarily represented a revenue extracting body that constantly dipped into 
their meagre earnings. Not only were economically feeble groups like artisans forced 
to contend with a plethora of taxes, they also had to render unremunerated labour 
services or begar. 1 would rather argue that beyond relentless suppression and 
ruthless exploitation, however, the ‘social politics’ of the pre-colonial Rathor . 
regime was far more complex. 

This article explores the political culture 1n which authority and statecraft 
operated, both at the indirect level of state mediation in the internal affairs of 
artisanal communities and local caste politics, and in the context of more direct 
relations between the state and craftsmen, individually and collectively. Chitra and 
S.S. Sivakumar's recent work has noticed that '... the normative order was central 
to the social order. If appeal to tradition failed to restrain an individual 1n the 
' exercise of power, divine retribution certainly would. In a structural functional 
mode, what they unfortunately fail to recognise 1s the relentless contestation that 
challenged the ‘normative order’. As a result, they present a static picture of prim- 
ordial harmony in the pre-colonial society, as though the existence of norms and 
adherence to ‘ancient traditions’ was successful in dissolving tensions by lubricat- 
ing hierarchical relations into smooth exchanges. 

Instead, this article acknowledges the in-built ‘everyday’ stresses over conflicting 
interests in the state-artisan concatenation, and suggests that though ideological 
underpinnings encapsulated in the term wajabi constantly mediated and moderated 
their engagements, the fact that these remained inherently contradictory is indis- 
putable. Wajabi was by no means able to create anything close to consensual politics, 
and this article in fact focuses on mapping constant negotiations over alternate 
perceptions of legitimacy and past ‘traditions’ in the elite-artisan interface. I also 
argue that when wajabi was transgressed, as was often the case, the range of 
artisanal responses was contingent upon temporal and spatial factors. The last 
two decades has seen scholars argue for an interpretation of pre-colonial states in 
India as being more amenable for discourse with their subjects. This is closer to 
my position and in the next section I have addressed this historiography to establish 
clearly how my work concurs amd departs from their conclusions. 


* Sumit Guha, ‘An Indian Penal Regime’, pp 101-26. Cnücal to remember is tbe fact that 
Guha’s discussion focused on the Peshwa state's dispensation of criminal justice and its treatment 
of offenders and dissidents How do we understand the state's relations with common, law-abiding 
subjects? 

© See Sivakumars’ recent essay, "The Meaning of Social Order in the Tamil Country’, p. 354. 
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Studying State and Society: Recent Paradigms 


Today, historical scholarship clearly does not support notions of a dichotomy 
between the state and society. Recent historiography recognises instead the ex- 
istence of a close nexus between ruling dynasties and dominant groups—the 
nobility, military, warrior elites, theological heads and mercantile cliques. For 
some time before, but especially after the intervention of Chris Bayly, a large amount 
of work on different regions of the subcontinent has discussed the 1nclusion of 
intermediate groups like traders and townsmen, and a rural gentry who were com- 
pletely enmeshed in the unfolding of state power.!! ‘Rulers could only incorporate 
powerful groups in their realms by alienating resources and honours to them’, ahd 
a state ‘could only survive if it penetrated further beneath the level of the pargana 
administration and into the tight clan-like brotherhood of peasant farmers ...’, 
noted Bayly. He also pointed out that penetration ‘required not only the coercive 
force of the state, but also an ideology which justified the appropriation of growing 
quantities of revenue’. Deepening and extending perceptions on the cultural 
construction of authority, Nicholas Dirks emphasised royal gift-giving as the ritual 
and symbolic dimension—the ideological basis—that secured political authority 
in the south Indian ‘little kingdom’ of Pudokkottai." 

More recently, Norbert Peabody, in line with Andre Wink's analysis of fitna or 
sedition. characterising the Indian state as ‘a form of institutionalised dissidence’, 
contested and qualified Dirks’ model. Charting bow kings, warrior elites, sectarian 
hierarchs and traders formulated their specific agendas to realise their individual 
aspirations in pre-colonial Kota in Rajasthan, Peabody nightly pointed: out that 
dominant discourses could not be created without reference to and accommodation 
with other discourses. He argued that the pre-colonial polity could not be a morally 
cohesive system, as Dirks had suggested, because allegiances of clients and sup- 
porters still remained open to contestation and negotiation, “inflected as they were 
by interests of rival third parties’.'* 

These explorations have contributed 1mmensely to our understanding of high 
politics and the web of networks that interpenetrated elitist social and political 
domains of pre-colonial India. Their focus is oriented towards unfolding statist 
strategies in their engagements with powerful lincages, dominant landed groups 


! Ror early works see Richard B Barnett's North India Between Empires; M.N Pearson's 
Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat; or Prank Perlin’s ‘Of White Whale and Countrymen in the 
Eighteenth Century Maratha Deccan’, pp. 172-237 After Bayly’s Rulers, Townsmen and Baraars, 
Muzaífar Alam's The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India explored political dynamics in Awadh 
and Punjab; Andre Wink’s Land and Sovereignty tn India focused on Maratha Deccan; and Sushil 
Chaudhary's From Prosperity to-Decitng examined conditions m Bengal, to cite a few 

! Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 5 and 11 respectively. 

" Nicholas Dirks, The Hollow Crown. 

M Peabody emphasises tensions and disjunctions in political relations; see Norbert Peabody, 
Hindu Kingship and Polity in Precolonial Indta. His work is substantially influenced by Wink's 
Land and Sovereignty. 
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and leading sectarian heads. As such, they are helpful in providing a perspective 
‘from above’ about the state's interactions with the superior segments of society. 

While broadly in agreement with Peabody's *multi-agentive' view of history, I 
move down the social hierarchy to understand the cultural orientations and agency 
of not just kings and elites, but thát of the labouring artisans. My article develops the 
levels of interaction between state agencies and local artisanal com-munities, the 
manner in which hegemonic discourses of the ruling elites were subverted by 
subordinate ones, and the processes through which ruling elites negotiated with 
the political activism of artisanal classes to mark new paternal modes of control. 
Though based on state archives, and to that extent unable to go beyond state- 
centric perceptions and concerns, this article extends the incorporative dimensions 
of the pre-colonial state. It shifts the gaze to the processes and dynam-ics of the 
enmeshing between the subordinate and the superordinate by reading people's 
petitions and the rulers’ responses to their appeals, and also looks at a few news 
reports recorded by state functionaries. In doing so it draws attention to the 
accommodations that not just the dominant, but the downtrodden also forced upon 
those who exploited them. 

Sources from Jodhpur reveal that artisans were a significant segment of a group 
of lower castes termed pavan jat ın local Marwari hterature. Pavan jat, literally 
‘the recipients’, indicates the low status of this section in the perception of the 
higher castes, a status further corroborated by the use of another term, kamin (the 
lowly), for this group.'5 Rather than probing isolated moments of dramatic confron- 
tation in the artisanal interface with the elites and privileging overt over covert 
resistance on the part of the former, I seek to notice the more fundamental, routine, 
'everyday' struggles of artisans to limit and sometimes even contest the demands 
of dominant groups." 

Of the numerous bahi series I perused at the Rajasthan State Archives at Bikaner, 
the Jodhpur Sanad Parwana Bahis proved most rewarding, especially for the 
period of Maharaja Vijai Singh's reign (1752—93), and those of his successors 
until the end of the century. This bahi series records petitions from the subjects 


P All these are located at the Rajasthan State Archives at Bikaner, see fn.! for details. 

!' | derive the etymological origin of the term pavan (recipient) from Sitaram Lalas, Rajasthan: 
Sabad Kosh , Trittya Khand, Pratham Jild, p. 2410, where he traces it to those castes who, received 
patronage from superior castes Norbert Peabody, however, in his essay ‘Cents, Sense, Census’, 
translates the term as ‘purifying castes’, though he does not offer any explanation for his somewhat 
different rendering of the meaning Other local terms to refer to artisans are pun jat or nauni-pauni, 
said to be derived from paun or pun—' little less than one'—implying an ‘incomplete’ person. Said 
to be a group of 36 occupational castes, pavan jat included a diverse range of people from artisans 
and professionals, service castes, performing artists, and cven prostitutes and beggars 

7 An interesting collection of essays from this point of view is Douglas Haynes and Gyan 
Prakash (eds), Contesting Power. 

" Composed in ‘Old Western Rajasthani’ or ‘mediaeval Marwan’ language and written in the 
Devanagan scnpt, the Jodhpur Sanad Parwana bahis (henceforth JSPB) have been systematically 
arranged chronologically in a 102 volumes covering v.s. 1821—1995 ora D. 1764—1938, preserved 
at RSAB, JRS Records have been arranged pargana-wise, with documented provenance starting 
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regardless of their social provenance. State decisions in response to petitions are 
recorded too, and thereby we have details about the engagements of people, 
individually and collectively, with the Rathor State. Indeed, these archival records 
constitute elite authored evidence, and their biases and agendas would have perco- 
lated and coloured the contents of the narrative. As Natalie Zemon Davis warns us, 
choices of language, detail and order would have been made by royal notaries to 
present an account that seemed to both writer and reader true, real, meaningful and 
explanatory," forcing us to interpret artisanal responses to elite excesses indirectly, 
through a filter often provided by the very dominant groups to whom they were 
reacting. In view of the fact, however, that the elites themselves were not a 
monolithic body but a hierarchy of disparate interests, competing and clashing | 
for power and resources, with petitions against lower leve] functionanes recorded 
and enter-tained by the state administration without many reservations, this 
drawback in the sources gets somewhat minimised. Again, from a positivistic 
perspective, what remains a problem is the extremely formalistic narrative technique 
of their 'appeal-response' format that makes it somewhat difficult to find direct 
answers to more generalised questions relating to political culture and community 
consciousness. However, the petitions of the artisans, for example, are imbedded 
in a political culture that they suggest was consensually shared. They remark on 
it, allude to it, and certainly appeal to it in the context of their petitions. The 
response of the state is equally grounded in the discourses surrounding the rights 
and obligations of the state and the community. The 'appeal-response' format is 
therefore hardly formalistic; ıt is a site of engagement where the culture of 
governance and politics is implicitly under discussion. In the next section I develop 
the manner in which the artisanate conceptualised and deployed their definitions 
of normative conduct to enable greater internal coherence and negotiate power 
with external agencies 


The Endogenous World of the Artisans and Wajabi 


Records clearly establish that rather than a homogeneous class, artisans 1n Marwar 
belonged to a variety of distinct castes following different occupational trades, often 
residing contiguously in caste colonies (jati muhallas) or clusters (bas). Caste, or 
rather subcaste, known locally as rtyat, determined an artisan's occupation, dictated 
dietary norms, determined his marriage partners, acted as his trade union, provided 
health insurance, and if need be, financed his funeral. It prescribed the rituals he 
must observe at birth, marriage and death, and stated, for instance, whether his 


from the Vikram Samvat month of Chait Sud: | upto Falgun, and ending on Chau Badi 15. Each 
folio is numbered, the sides conventionally identified as ‘A’ and ‘B’, and bears the name of the 
pargana and the name of the Kachedi, Chauntara or Sayar at which the dispute was registered | 
have used the first 60 bahis covering the period upto A p. 1818 when contact with the British 
government and their intervention 1n the affairs of Jodhpur began. 

* See her work Fiction m the Archives, pp. 1—7, especially p. 3. 
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ears should be pierced, whether he may wear silver ornaments or not, and what 
headgear was proper for his status.” Nyat affilation in fact formed the most 
effective bond that provided every artisan with not only a permanent body of 
associations, but also a sense of belonging to a community brotherhood (biradari). 

Traditions and customary practices of each artisanal community structured a 
range of interactions, whether within the nyat, with other subcastes of the same 
caste, or even with other occupational castes higher or lower 1n the hierarchy. 
Practices relating to commensality, endogamy, marriage rites, rules pertaining to 
widow remarriage, funerary rituals, questions of adoption, inheritance and property 
rights of widows and sons-in-law, rituals, festivals, and a myriad other issues 
differed widely, and provided each group with its special distinctive identity. 
These nyat or community identities, based on shared cultural beliefs and related 
behavioural patterns, shaped an artisan's worldview and lent the endogenous world 
of different craft castes considerable autonomous consciousness. 

Diverse artisanal communities observed distinct cultural norms, translated over 
time into customary laws, and disputes arising out of non-observation of nyat norms 
were routine and innumerable. Their resolution often necessitated a deep insight 
into the finer nuances of ‘legitimate’ (wajib) customary conduct, which the senior 
community members alone possessed. As repositories of knowledge on community 
traditions, the latter were appointed the Panch, and the caste councils (jañ panchayats) 
embedded in local society were clearly the best suited to enforce customary laws 
and thereby handle the complex task of internal policing." Adjudication struc- 
tures and roles were therefore often at the subcaste level, with each nyat having 
its individual jati panchayat. The litigants tended to first approach their caste 
council, and failing that, sought state intervention.” 

Jati Panchayats dispensed justice by relying on the version of a witness under 
oath. In the absence of a dependable source to provide testimony, they often 
sought divine sanction by means of ghij pani, an ancient practice of making the 


£ For instance, Kumhars in the Jodhpur region belonged to the Kheterrya, Banda, Merh or 
Jatiya subcastes or Sunars to the Bamanirya, Merh and Nryartya subcastes, and Luhan to the Malwiya, 
Maru, Multan: and Gadoltya subcastes Each subcaste had it» own distinct identity with different 
dietary habits, costumes, marriage rituals and traditions that prescribed certain practices and 
proscribed others These have been discussed at length in Mardum Shumari Raj Manvar Report, 
Vo] I. Intoimation here finds corroboration in eighteenth-century documentary evidence as well 

1! The sphere of action and domains of these caste councils and the mediaeval guilds of the 
Islamic world bad significant differences, For instance, in Safavid Iran of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, sources indicate that artisanal guilds focused on resolving commercial disputes 
rather than socio-cy!tural It was the naqib, a government official, who enforced the rules governing 
social conduct and performed the function of supervising customs and maintaining surveillance 
over the moral behaviour of guild members, see Mehdi Keyvani's Artisans and Guild Life, p 68 In 
the case of jar: panchayars of Jodhpur, however, the concerns were far wider, more often pertaining 
to customary social conduct. For details on trade guilds in Ottoman Turkey, see Gabriel Baer’s 
"Guilds in Middle Eastern History’, pp 11—30 

a For more on this, see my essay ‘Collaboration and Conflict. Artisanal Jati Panchayats’, 
pp 77-102. 
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defendant go through tortuous ordeals to prove his innocence. The alleged culprit 
had to go without water for extended periods, or have boiling o1l poured over him, 
the assumption being that if he could sustain himself, remain unscathed and un- 
scalded, he was innocent. Implicit faith in this practice was so common that Sunar 
Karamchand of village Gandharhin was thrown out of his village when the ghij pani 
test he underwent showed him guilty. His wife pleaded that the money he was al- 
leged to have stolen actually came from the sale of their bullocks, but the panchayat 
reposed greater confidence in the verdict of the divine test.? 

Nyat members organised community feasts on occasions of marriage, death 
and other life-cycle junctures in their family, and these constituted the funda- 
mental form of interaction among community members. If any member trans- 
gressed customary norms, the nyat punished him through social boycott by 
excluding the errant member from these social interactions, and the feeling of 
rejection born out of such banishment was often acutely intense. That the response, 
or its absence, from the nyat marked an individual's standing within the commu- 
nity, and that it could have sezious repercussions, was apparent in the case of a Chhipa 
from the qasba of Pali. He took the extreme step of committing suicide when his 
community refused to attend a feast he wanted to host. 

Serious offences that completely breached community traditions invited more 
severe indictment in the form of excommunication orders, referred to in local 
parlance as nyat bahar kadh devo. The printers’ caste council of Jodhpur implicated 
and excommunicated Isak on the charge that he too was a culprit since he provided 
shelter to his brother when the latter escaped from custody. His brother had com- 
mitted the heinous crime of rape (chamchori), and the community did not pardon 
Isak for not handing over his brother to face the consequences of his misdeeds.” 
This extreme punishment was ordered against Darzi Kishora as well when despite 
repeated warnings, he refused to terminate his illicit relations with Darzi Naga’s 
wife.” An order of excommunication by the jati panch deprived a caste-fellow of 
the right to share water or the tobacco pipe with his caste-fellows, to join their 
community feasts, and also deprived him from the services of the barbers, washer- 
men, community priests, etc. 

Authority thus resided in the jati panchayats by virtue of their roots in indigenous 
local societies, and their acceptance as supervisors of community conduct. In a 
variety of circumstances, however, a dissatisfied artisan unhappy with the verdict 
of the Panch, or unsure of their impartiality, appealed to the state for redressal of 
his grievance. This appeal could be addressed to the local district court (Pargana 
Kachedi), the city's magistrate (Kotwali Chauntara), or the Central Court (Shri 
Huzur's Durbar). All three constituted and represented the Jodhpur State's formal 
apparatus of judicial appeal. As is obvious from the documents, the state verdict, 
whether originating from the Kachedi or the Chauntara, was constructed in the 


9 JSPB 34, 1843/1786, Fol 9B. 

* JSPB 19, 1834/1777, Fol. 164A 

B See JSPB 11, 1828/1771, Fol 184A-B 

* JSPB 16, 1833/1776, Fol. 69B, JSPB 18, 1834/1777, Fol. 52A 
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name of Shri Huzur, the Rathor Maharaja. In addition, various other locally 
powerful individuals such as prebendal lords (Jagirdars, thakurs and bhomias), 
village headmen (Chaudharis), and other senior administrative functionaries also 
discharged judicial functions in their territories. 

When disputes moved from the relatively ‘private’ to the ‘public’ domain and 
litigants sought direct state intervention, the Jodhpur state preferred to work in 
tandem and collaborate with the caste councils of the petitioners. In most cases, 
the administration ordered consultations with the jati panchayats. This collab- 
oration was prompted, I submit, by the State's inadequacy on two counts: the lack 
of sufficient comprehension of customary laws observed by different communities, 
and second, their difficulty in collating information and finding corroborative 
evidence to support rival claims. The case of kumhar Sawantiye of Ghanerav, for 
instance, necessitated the cooperation and help of his caste council. Sawantiye 
complained that before his wife could join him at his paternal home, her parents 
remarried her to another kumhar, and despite his repeated efforts, she was not 
handed over to him. The matter was complicated since her second husband insisted 
on asserting his claims on her. The state, in its effort to decide as per the socially 
sanctified norms of the potters, sought the view of his caste Punch, and ordered 
that the case be resolved by conforming to established conventions: 'Jo wajabi 
hoy so karay dena’ .” A similar reiteration of the need to conform to conventions 
is evident from the case of Teli Sawai of village Khar. In 1770 the Teli com- 
plained to the state authorities that: 


The Jagirdar declared my mother to be a witch (dakan) and snatched away 
(khons liyo) our house. On learning this, Shri Huzur ordered that the facts may 
be ascertained about this case and ordered 'whatever is appropriate/legitimate 
may be done’ (Jo wajabi hoy so karay dena).™ 


Yet another document of a.D. 1776 shows that the principle of wajabi governed 
behavioural patterns of each artisanal caste. It reads: 


Kumhar Diple of Sojhat said that I live with my maternal uncle Likhma in 
village Devali. My uncle’s daughter was married to the son of Kumhar Chokha 
but her husband died two years ago. I was sent to her marital home to bring her 
back but her father-in-law demanded compensation for papers certifying 
dissolution of marriage (fargati). But in our community compensation money 
has to be paid only if the girl is being given in remarriage (nata). [Otherwise, 
the marital family/in-laws enjoy no claims for compensation.] Shri Huzur bas 
ordered that the dispute may be settled according to the customs of the 
community, and has instructed that Chokha should not be allowed to raise 
‘inappropriate objections’ (gair-wajib kaitab karan devo nahin).? 


? JSPB 18, 1834/1777, Fol 74B. 
** JSPB 10, 1827/1770, Fol 170A. 
> JSPB 16, 1833/1776, Fol. 57B. 
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The difficulty in ascertaining customary practices that differed from commu- 
nity to community inade it mandatory that the State consult the jati panchayats 
and abide by their advice while arbitrating disputes. Precedents helped to strengthen 
the verdict and made it widely acceptable, even if it hurt the interests, as it was 
bound to, of one of the litigants. In all cases, the attempt of the State was to make 
an informed decision after deliberations, such that the social disharmony generated 
by the litigation was defused. 

Corroboration of information furnished by the litigants was also a tncky problem 
for the State, and often the need to ascertain the veracity of the evidence cited by 
one of the litigants necessitated that the State approach the local caste council. 
Such was the situation in the case of Chhipa Isak (distinct from the one who 
belonged to Jodhpur), who petitioned that he had been needlessly boycotted by his 
community. The State authorities attempted to get complete evidence from the 
Punch, and statements of witnesses from amongst printers' community, to settle the 
problem.” This exercise revealed interesting facts about Isak, who was said to 
have lived in Pali earlier, where he murdered a man and took his wife for his own. 
Then, fearing ostracism by the community, he moved to the neighbouring qasba of 
Siharh. His misdeeds, however, became known to his nyat bretheren there as well, 
and they decided to boycott him. With this information furnished by the Punch, 
the Pali Kachedi was able to take wajib action?! 

The coalescing of the Jodhpur State with jati panchayats was a way of glean- 
ing wajib, enforcing the same, and thereby enrolling popular support through 
acceptance of its verdicts. How wajabi was read and interpreted was, however, 
open to manipulation and negotiation, often provoked by conflicting motives and 
aspirations. While considerations of expediency and realpolitik may have dictated 
such collaboration between State and caste councils, the two were often pursuing 
opposite agendas and got locked in struggles over wajib levels of taxation, wage 
payments, and even customary conduct. State authored archival documents of 
course underplay these confrontations, but the following case will demonstrate 
that clashes between the two were not uncommon. The jati panchayat of potters 
ordered a punishment for Padam Kumhar Paima of Merta—the potter who regu- 
larly suppHed clayware to the palace and thereby enjoyed their paronage—for the 
indiscretions of his younger son. The latter had abandoned his wife, and on the 
complaint of her parents, the Panch imposed a heavy fine of Rs 51 on Paima. 
Paima’s defence was that his son had separated from him after claiming his inherit- 
ance, and that he was neither aware of nor responsible for his son's umproprieties. 
The case became a prolonged one since the panchayat insisted that Paima pay the 
fine despite the State's directive that absolved him of all responsibility. Paima’s 
privileged status became the site of conflict between the caste council and the State. 
Frustrated, the Punch began to insist not only on the fine, but that they would 
boycott Parma and even excommunicate him if he persisted ın seeking State help.” 


» JSPB 36, 1844/1787, Fol 289B 
?! JSPB 38, 1846/1788, Fol. 206B 
* JSPB 33, 1842/1785, F 38A, 40B and 41A 
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The jati panchayat's aggression provoked the state authorities: they first threatened 
punishment, and then went ahead to order a gunegari on the panchayat, accom- 
panied with the direction that they must withdraw their expulsion of Paima from 
the community. The Durbar declared that punishing Paima would be gair-wajib, 
and rescued him even as 1t asserted its sovereign authority. Thus even if exigencies 
of statecraft did not allow the administration to offend the sensibilities of these 
community organisations, discordant notes in their mutual interactions could not 
always be avoided. 


State-Artisan Interactions and Differential Readings of Wajabi 
through Changing Times 


This cultural mindset of wajabi and negotiations over its practice was manifest 
not merely in the process of resolving intra-community tensions in the world of 
crafts; it was also integral to more direct relations between the Jodhpur State and 
its artisans. In fact, as I discuss below, it constituted a common ground of political 
dialogue during the early decades of Vijai Singh’s rule, gradually transforming into 
an argument between the State and the subordinate towards the end of the century. 
The ruler's precarious position on his accession to the throne saw his administration 
adopt a liberal reading of wajabi to legitimate his authority and consolidate his 
rule. Extraction of labour and revenues, and the consequent conflict of interests, 
remained integral to State policies. But equally, the Rathor regime recognised 
that social struggle could be contained within the ambit of State authority through 
a magnanimous interpretation of ‘legitimate’, and that a durable balance between 
disciplining the subordinate needed to be combined with rudimentary attempts at 
consent-building. The patriarchal discourse of the Rathor state in the 1760s and 
1770s saw the records emphasise his role and functions as a benevolent patron, 
indulgent in his generosity towards the subjects, and keen to fulfil his obligations 
towards them. The ‘carrot and stick’ policy was presumably employed even earlier, 
but the flux characterising the eighteenth century and the desperate competition 
for skilled labour among 'successor states' seems to have further enhanced the need 
for wajib conduct on the part of the State in its dealings with the subordinate." ` 
After Mughal protection of the Jodhpur rulers waned, the Rathor kings could 
secure themselves in the new political dynamic only through a careful dispen- 
sation of patronage and discourse of paternal justice. To secure and maintain super- 
iority, they had to distinguish themselves from their kinsmen and potential rivals 
by embracing the entire arsenal of emblems associated with power and rule. 


P? During the days of Mughal protection, Rathor rulers had been able to impose upon their 
lineage chiefs (rhakurs) the bhai-bandh-chakar, akin to a master-servant relationship The absence 
of an overarching stabilising authority, however, led to a resurgence of tensions between tbe Rathor 
Maharajas and their subordinate lineage beads Subordination of the Marwan nobility to the Rathor 
rulers again gave way to bhai-bandh, and therefore to increased tensions in the relationship between 
the rulers and their thakurs Appanaging and the theoreucal notion of a corporate state, where 
Rathor lineages enjoyed equal nghts to participate in and share the power and resources of the 
lineage territo1les, resurfaced, see Q.D. Sharma, Rajput Polity. 
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Notions of Marwari honour had come to include patronage of the arts and artisans 
as one important way by which power and status could be legitimised and enhanced, 
and it was an important means through which the rule of a particular individual 
could be validated. The hyperbolic content of eighteenth-century Marwari ghazals 
penned by Jain Yatis (saints) may be exaggerated descriptions of the rulers and the 
realms they sought to detail, but they do indicate contemporary 1deals, notions of 
‘greatness’, and the standards and indices that went into making a ruler ‘eminent’. 
As evident from the Nagaur Ghazal cited below, the extension of patronage to ar- 
tisans and their presence within the territories of a kingdom was an important 
yardstick indicative of the prosperity of a state: 


Pur hai luhar ka pohlak, budhh sudhh karigar bahulak, 
This is the colony of blacksmiths where reside numerous skilled ironworkers, 


Tikha bhal gharh talwar, aur hi tuppak nal apaar, 
They craft sharp spears and swords, horseshoes, and a variety of other arms, 


Chhala chhiptya ki chump, tk ik cheez gharhat anoop, 
The Chhipa printers have their own corner where they fabricate unparalleled 
goods, 


Jud bal jar gharhat jiwar, pura sughat gharh prakar, 
Metal-workers are busy crafting a variety of weapons, 


Chhinpa chanchi mochi chhaj, soni bharawa sirtaj, 
Also active in the bazaar are printers, cobblers, goldsmiths and bronze casters, 


Darji dabgara dekhyak, pun kas lakhara pekhyak, 
Ta1lors, drum-makers are seen at their Job, and laquer bangle-makers ply their 
trade, 


Kheradi, khararhiya, khagdwar, kai kah kam kai lohkar 
Turners, blacksmiths too abound, 


Sawarhn garhasi singar, teli tamboli arhnpar, 
Several men, like oil-pressers, manufacture cosmetics and toiletries for 
ornamentation, 


Dhobi, kalal, kumbhakarak, kabarhingar vasay hai sarak, 
Washermen, liquer distillers, and potters all live here, 


Chhajat pavan hai chhattis, varnya kai vishwabis. 
In fact all 36 pavan jat throng to this city.” 


= Written in 1805 by Yati Shri Manrup, this ghazal described the city of Nagaur, see Vikram 
Singh Rathor (ed.), Parampara entitled Rajasthani Ghazal Sangrah, pp 48-49. Other noteworthy 
ghazals in this collation include those on the cities of Jodhpur, Maroth, Bikaner, Udaipur, etc 
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With the gift of land from tbe khalisa territories as religious charities, the Durbar 
enticed artisanal communities crucial to the local economy of Marwar to settle there. 
Khatis of Khatripura, for instance, received land to build a temple alongside their 
colony, and the luhars were similarly ingratiated so that they might worship their 
community deity within their own communal courtyard. Generous patronage 
ensured the settlement of a vast population of artisans including blacksmiths (luhar), 
goldsmiths (sunar), woodworkers (khati), masons (chejara), potters (kumhar), 
weavers (julaha), dyers (rangrez, nilgar and charhawa), printers (chhipa and 
bandhara), stoneworkers (silawat), leatherworkers (bhambhi, raigar, mochi, etc.) 
bangle-makers (churigar and lakhara), etc., in the Jodhpur region. As a powerful 
reinforcement of the right to rule, patronage was perceived as having a larger 
social and political function, and rulers were expected to not merely provide leader- 
ship on the battlefield or dispense largesse to their followers and kinsmen, they 
were also expected to be active patrons of artists, artisans and cultural performers. 
In a noticeably paternalistic posture adopted by the State, the Durbar allowed 
salary advances in situations of dire need, and liberally doled out monetary gifts 
. to craftsmen.™ For instance, it ordered the Nagaur customs’ treasury (sayar) to 
present Rs 100 to assist Darzi Asa in arranging for his daughter’s marriage; Rs 30 
towards aiding Khati Rupa’s daughter; and Darzi Dolo was ordered to be gifted 
Rs 12 for his own marriage." Talent and skilled workmanship were rewarded 
with inam in the shape of cash, land, or an honour like the presentation of a turban 
(pag) from the Maharaja.™ 

Undoubtedly exploitation through revenues and labour never disappeared from 
the ruler-ruled equation, and a seemingly unending list of taxes can in fact be 
enumerated for Jodhpur as easily as has been done by scholars like W.H. Moreland 
and Irfan Habib to emphasise the exploitative nature of the Indian mediaeval state. 
Numerous documents from Jodhpur reveal undue revenue demands, excessive 
pressure for begar, delayed, reduced, or even non-payment of wages, various 
forms of extortion, and a wide range of strategies that harassed and intimidated 
the artisans.” It 1s equally true, however, that this propensity to maximise state 
appropriations was inhibited by a complex matrix of factors. For one, different 
artisanal groups possessed specific skills for the manufacture of a category of 


9 Khatis prayed at Shri Thakur Ji's shrine while luhars worshipped Shri Murli Manohar. Both, 
therefore, got plots from the crownlands to build their temples locally See JSPB 1, 1821/1764, 
Fol 36A, ibid , Fol. 25B, respectively 

9 See JSPB 11, 1828/1771, Fol. 14B, for instance, Khati was reemployed with all the allowances 
he had earlier received, and advance salary was extended to him to enable him to meet the marriage 
expenses of his daughter comfortably. Construction work was also undertaken in a big way, as 
evident from the commissioning of a new bah: series to maintain accounts of expenditures on 
buildings. 

? See JSPB 13, 1830/1773, Fol 1A, ibid , Fol. 64B, and JSPB 9, 1826/1769, Fol. 82A 
respectively. 

* Sorgar (gunpowder maker) Lala was given a turban as inam by the Durbar, see Konvall- 
Chabutara-Jamaband: Bahi No 754 of Pargana Jalor, F 25 

? For details, soe my doctoral thesis ‘Artisans in a Mughal Province’, pp 106-20, 133-44. 
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craft goods, and the caste system prescribed that these be practised exclusively by 
particular craft castes. The possession of skills, and their non-substitutability due to 
caste ngidities necessitated that every habitation be serviced by those providing 
essential services, 1.e., blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, cobblers, etc. This, in fact, 
strengthened the position of craftsmen and vested them with intrinsic and inherent 
power. Local economies would collapse if artisans were to flee their villages. Ad- 
verse environmental conditions of extreme aridity and frequent droughts and fam- 
ines, however, habituated Marwan craftsmen to recurrent emigrations. With meagre 
fixed assets, their relocation from one to another qasba or village comes across as 
one of the most visible traits of craftsmen in eighteenth-century Jodhpur docu- 
ments.” A favourable land-man ratio ensured that there was enough space for an 
aggrieved artisan to settle and find alternate patrons; hence artisans became highly 
mobile, often deserting ancestral homes for more conducive locales. Khati Hire 
of village Angota, for instance, migrated due to Jat harassment in his village. His 
expertise in his craft led the Chaudhan of the village to persuade him to return 
with the promise that he alone would monopolise the khati's labour and in exchange 
would give the khati land to cultivate. The Chaudhari assured Hire that he would 
not allow the Jats to harass him. Instead, three other khatis were induced by the 
Chaudhari to settle in the village to carry out woodwork for the Jats and the village 
community at large." Clearly, the Rathor chiefs and administrative authorities 
were desperately conscious of the need to keep their productive forces within 
their territories.* 

In addition to these environmental and socio-economic factors that influenced 
the relationship of the rulers and the ruled, the picture would be incomplete unless 
viewed in the context of the cultural rhetoric of wajabi that tuned the 1nterface 
and determined their mutual roles. The ideological principles that, at least in theory, 
defined rulership, were based on an unwritten but allegedly accepted contract that 
bound the king and his people to certain normative standards." A local proverb 


© Rangrez Badhukamal of Nagaur migrated to Pali; seo JSPB 15, 1832/1775, Fol 250. Chhipa 
Ghulam Mahmad had migrated from Multan to settle in Nagaur, see JSPB 25, 1838/1781, Fol 
49A Chhipa Isak of Siwana moved to Pali in ap. 1787; see JSPB 36, 1844/1787, Fol 2898. 
Chhipa Mahmad of Piparh, Nilgar Fazal of Nagaur, Darzi Mohan of Jaitaran, Khati Dhaniye of 
Village Saisada, Julaha Jivadan of Didwana, Luhar Rohtas of village Sihat, and many others are 
recorded to have spent several years in Malwa; see JSPB 8, 1826/1769, Fol. 2B, ibid., No. 9, 1827/ 
1770, Fol 62A, ibid , No 11, 1829/1772, Fol 175A, ibid., No. 15, 1832/1775, Fol. 561, ibid., No. 
16, 1833/1776, Fol. 127B, ibid., No 18, 1835/1778, Fol 18B, respectively. 

4 JSPB 24, 1837/1780, Fol 174B. 

*! [n situations where the local khati or kumhar had emigrated, the agriculturists suffered immense 
inconveniences, and the village elites had few options but to try and coax or even cajole the aggrieved 
artisan to retum. The artisans used this clout as a leverage, and as in the case of Khati Hire cited 
above, documents reveal that dominant castes were forced to offer a range of concessions to have 
the pavan jat relent 

9 Pragannnan Parthasarathi's The Transition to a Colonial Economy, pp 121—418, elaborates at 
length the cultural context of ‘moral polity’ that characterised the pre-colonial south Indian state, 


"e 
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popular in the Jodhpur region confirms this perception by claiming Raja rau daan 
are paraja rau samman, literally meaning that ‘it is befitting for a. King to be 
generous with charity and the subjects to be deferential towards him’.™ In fact 
most treatises on the art of kingship (rajdharma) and statecraft (rajniti) empha- 
sised the upliftment of the people as fundamental to the enrichment of the treasury 
in the belief that the two were intimately linked and intrinsic to each other.© The 
king was expected to protect his people and the latter, 1n turn, had to obey him, 
pay taxes and perform labour, defined in some treatises as the king’s salary (vetana). 
Protection of the subjects entailed attempts to improve their economic well-being. 
Hence, in the chaotic times of the Rathor king Man Singh (1804-43), we have 
popular lament against the ruler's inability to provide wajib enutlements as per 


people's expectations: 


Bajri ka sogara mothan ki dar, 
Bread made of bajru flour and dal of mothan (the cheapest flour and lentil), 


Akare ki jhompri phogan ki bar, 
Huts of akara and fences of phog (poor quality shelters), - 


Dekhi Raja Mansingh teri Marwar! 
O Raja Mansingh, such is your Marwar!“ 


The ideology of wajabi therefore impregnated not just social exchanges, but 
also mediated economic transactions between the artisans and the elites. While 
the dominant and the subordinate were constantly locked opposite each other 1n a 
struggle to maximise self-interest, the two found themselves equally 1mplicated in 
normative standards of what constituted legitimate behaviour, and this perception 
permeated the transfer of surplus from the producer to the appropriator. Mutu- 
ally acceptable levels of demands and expectations, of ‘give and take’, provided the 
rationale for innumerable state decisions that ordered Jo wajabi hoy so karay dena 
in response to artisanal appeals for concessions. The discourse of State power had 
to be cast in a politically incorporative idiom that entailed sustained efforts towards 


He traces the transtormation in the nature of the state with the inception of British colonialism, and 
emphasises that they experienced no such constrains of legitimacy that would check and limit their 
power. Though relatively less direct on pre-colonial polity, Radhika Singha's conclusions about 
the colonial state also suggest similar distinctions between the pre-colonial and colonial polities; 
see Singha, A Despotism of Law 

H Ses Vijay Dan Detha, Rayasthant-Hindi Kahavat Kosh, Vol 5, p 3053. 

See Eugenia Vanina, [deas and Soctety In India, pp. 16-51. 

“ The verse has been quoted by Lieutenant A H.E Boileau in his Personal Narrative of a Tour 
Through the Western States of Rajwara, in 1835, p. 274. Maharaja Man Singh's reign saw recurrent 
disruptions and lapses in peace and efficient administranon. The poor were acutely affected by the 
adversities, and this verse is clearly representative of their worsened conditions during the period. 
For details on the period, see Padmaja Sharma, Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur and his Times. 
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consensual functioning combined with coercive disciplining.” The need for 
political mobilisation of a popular base defined the social responsibilities of the 
state in the early phase of Vijai Singh’s rule, and one might even say that the logic 
of the Jodhpur State’s political and material concerns imposed moral constraints 
of prac-tising wajabi vis-à-vis society. — . 

Here too, traditions, customs and precedents constituted the most frequently 
invoked authorities, and antiquity of practice shaped the notion of legitimate 
practice. Usually, exactions that had been imposed from an earlier period were 
sanctified as 'tradition', seldom questioned by those on whom they were imposed. 
The ‘old way was by definition nght, and innovation wrong’. Hence artisanal ap- 
peals to past practices ensured the intervention of the state and were the cause 
celebre in demands for withdrawal of new taxes or hikes in begar exactions. 
Darzis of Merta, for instance, complained that the city Kotwal had demanded 
additional revenue in the shape of food (kansa) on certain ritual occasions. The 
tailors protested, and invoked past precedents to support their objections against 
this new demand. The state intervened to forbid the Kotwal's exactions.* 

In a similar fashion, a record of 1768 reads: 


Mochi Muhammad used to receive grains and allowances (petiya) (from the 
government). After he died (faut huvo), the grant of allowances is reported to 
bave ceased. Muhammad's son Kamal has petitioned for these to be resumed. 
Shri Huzur has therefore ordered that the amount of grains and allowances that 
Muhammad was granted may now be given to his son Kamal. The same may 
be drawn on the Chauntara accounts.? 


State patronage to employees could extend from one generation to another and 
wajib entitlements were both claimed and sometimes confirmed by the authorities. 
Past practice was viewed as a strong source of legitimacy and prima facie evidence 
of its propriety, its wajabi-ness. Many petitioners, therefore, began their petitions 
with an assertion of such antiquity?! Both the ‘exploiter’ and the ‘exploited’ were 
informed by the ‘moral’ heritage of wajabi, and negotiations between what was 
‘legitimate’ and ‘illegitimate’ fixed the quantum of exactions demanded by the 


“’ Habermas agrees when he says that the power base of the state tends to be too narrow unless 
it ıs able to achieve legitimation through politico-ideological processes grounded in a broad 
consensus, see J Habermas, Legitimation Crisis, Part 1 ‘ 

“ Sumit Guha noticed similar trends in Peshwa Mabarashtra See his essay “Wrongs and Rights 
in the Maratha Country’, p 17 

* See JSPB 19, 1834/1777, Fol 824A. 

™ See JSPB 8, 1825/1768, Fol 58A. 

3! [n yet another case the Darzis of Jalor in the local Durbar's employ complained that their 
salaries had fallen trom Jainawadis (low denomination coins current in the period) per day during 
the previous reign to only 2.5, and it had therefore become difficult tor them to make ends meet, 
Acknowledging the legitimacy of past practice and in deference for the same, the State immediately 
ordered the restoration of the old rates, see JSPB 15, 1832/1775, Fol 183A. 
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state. It pegged a threshold level above which a demand was perceived as extor- 
tionate and objectionable. 

Artisanal endeavours to check the dominant resulted in a constantly negotiated 
‘moral economy' .? What is important to acknowledge, however, is that this was a 
constantly evolving terrain where ‘norms [we]re malleable, renegotiated and shift- 
ing in accord with considerations of power and strategic interaction among indi- 
viduals' .” Also critical is the understanding that wajabi was not a romanticised 
subsistence ethic; as I hope to show later, it included in fact a repertoire of accepted 
forms of protest as a response to violations or transgressions of accepted standards 
of elite performance. 

Numerous records suggest that the state considered it their responsibility to 
provide for those unable to support themselves economically. The administra- 
tion was ordered to supply rations and other necessities to the blind, the insane, the 
indigent and widows, to enable them to survive.?* The Jodhpur state extended a 
small daily subsistence allowance to Darzi Rupo, who had been a Gajdhar (those 
carrying out measurements on land, etc.) with the state. Though eye injuries dis- 
abled him from serving tbe state, the ruler felt obliged to shoulder the responsibility 
of providing for him.” If the state fell short of popular expectations, people peti- 
tioned for justice and wajabi, therefore, impinged widely upon eighteenth-century 
governance. 

It is significant that in the early years of Vija Singh’s rule, petitions from artisans 
addressed a range of issues but few complained against tax burdens. More self- 
confident after consolidating his position, the latter decades of Vijai Singh's rule 
and the last years of the century, however, saw the Rathors unilaterally attach 
meanings to wajabi that were unacceptable to the artisanal communities. Quali- 
tative deterioration in the financial stability of the Rathor government and their 
defeat 1n the battles of Patan and Merta against the Marathas intensified economic 
dislocation.” Greater resources had to be siphoned off towards increased mili- 
tary expenditures, and the Rathors tended to pass on some of their burdens to the 
people. The Maharaja tried to meet the financial crisis by levying new taxes and 


* The phenomenon was termed as such by theonsts who noticed similar trends ın several parts 
of the pre-industrial world, from England in the West to Malaysia in the East See Eric Hobsbawm's 
Primitive Rebels and E.P Thompson's Customs in Common for a discussion of ‘moral economy’ in 
pre-industrial England, and James C. Scott's The Moral Economy of the Peasant for its applicability 
to Malaysia 

9 Sec Popkin's The Rational Peasant, p. 22 

+ JSPB 40, 1846/1789, Pol 18A. 

3 See JSPB 9, 1826/1769, Fol 70A 

* Rangrez Misari pleaded that he had not been asked to pay rahdan for transporting his dye 
materials (kasumba, gul and ni) from village Arbandpur to Ja:taran earlier On his complaint about 
the Sayar's new demands, the latter were told to follow past practice and not charge indiscriminately; 
sec JSPB 52, 1855/1798, Fol. 52B 

7 See the letter from Vijar Singh to Mahad Ji Scindia dated V.S 1847/1791, No. 4, p. 45, Jd, at 
RSA B, JRS 
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raising the rates of existing ones.” In a document of 1797, for instance, the Darzis 
of Didwana lamented their plight and asked how the poor were expected to manage 
with heavy taxes and irregular wages. ‘Irhn tare garib log majuri kirhn tare nibhe ?*? 
Stresses in the practise of wajabi surfaced gradually, and the rulers became trapped 
1n their own discourse. 

Earlier the state had provided support to the handicapped on its own. This 
was evident in the case of Darzi Rupo, cited earlier.” However, by the latter de- 


cades conditions had worsened, and a document of 1791 from the Merta Kachedi 


informs that: 


A petition is recorded here that the blind, lame, insane, childless men and 
supportless/abandoned women in the pargana used to receive grains 
(subsistence) earlier. Since the danga (disruption of law and order due to 
Maratha raids) (they) have not been receiving this aid. There are only about 
thirty-forty persons in need of such support, and if each could be given dhai 
pav (three-quarters of a kilo) of grains, they would be able to manage. The 
Durbar has ordered grains for rupees one each to be given per person.*! 


Disturbing trends like long salary dues outstanding against the state also became 
common. The state repeatedly evaded payments till ıt was pressurised to honour 
its commitments. Pinjara Fatiya, who had served at Pali, complained when he 
was summarily removed without receiving his wages.* Khati Lala's father died 
without getting his wage dues, and on petitioning, Lala was able to secure no more 
than a year's dues to enable him to perform his father's last rites.” The remaining 
amount presumably lapsed. Increasing adversities thus diminished the lustre of the 
state's patriarchal veneer. 

Though much more limited and narrow 1n scope, wajabi still endured and 
continued to 1nform the mutual relations of the elite and the subordinate whenever 
the artisans drew their rulers’ attention to it. Despite being confronted with an 
economic crisis of a considerably larger magnitude in the 1780s and 1790s, 
documents suggest the persistence of wajabi and the state's continued efforts to 
conciliate their work-force and retain them within the state's bounds. À record of 
1796, for instance, cites that: 


Luhar Nathu had a house 1n Luharpura on the outskirts of the Nagaur city. All 
houses broke down during the Maratha riots (Dakhaniya dange). His house 
too perished. Though others received compensation, he has not. Shri Huzur 


9 Sec Shiv Dutt dan Barhat's Jodhpur Rajya ka Itihas for a discussion of some of the pressures 
that Vym Singh's administration faced in these years. 

* Sec JSPB 49, 1854/1797, Fol. 112A 

€ See n 54. 

« See JSPB 43, 1848/1791, Pol 105A 

€ [bid , 25, 1838/1781, Fol 219B. 

9 Ibid , Fol. 26 


es n -| 
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has ordered that a plot of six by five gaz be measured from the khalisa land for 
Nathu, and a patta made in his favour for the same.“ 


Notions of ‘propriety’ and a sense of obligation often congealed to characterise 
state inter-actions with employees, particularly those who had served for 
generations and with whom there existed long standing relationships. The 
following record echoes the sense of commitment the Jodhpur state felt towards 
old and loyal servants. It reads: 


Songar (leatherworker) Udayraj of Jaitaran petitioned that three years ago 
he had served with the Merta army, and before that 1n the forces of Sambhar. 
He was present in the battles of Tunga and Khirima and served well. His mar- 
riage is due, hence Shri Huzur has ordered that rupees twenty five be presented 
to him from the Jaitaran Kachedi.9 


The practise of wajabi in such situations was, I may reiterate, born out of the 
state’s calculated self-interest, the result of a keen desire to ensure that artisans do 
not abandon their hearths and flee to other kingdoms. In these last two decades, the 
major dilemma facing the Rathors seems to have been to raise enough revenues 
to maintain the court, without crossing limits that would cause the labouring 
population to protest. The value of skilled artisans to their rulers remained, as did 
state efforts to appease and pacify their skilled workforce and contain resentment. 
Clearly, the discourse of wajabi persisted, even if employed judiciously at different 
historical moments It was a delicate balance not always easily maintained. Since 
fiscal adversities, the heightened tensions at the court, and the relatively slack 
central control of the Rathors over their officials caused increased infliction of 
revenues and other atrocities on artisanal classes, we are left to wonder how the 
artisans responded. Were they, as historians have sometimes argued, quite voiceless, 
reduced to complete acquiescence in their own abuse? 


Violations and Artisanal Responses: The Question of Agency 


An extremely important but ignored aspect of the state-artisanal relationship is 
the recognition that artisans evolved a range of responses to the violations of their 
customary rights. The nature of the documentation itself demonstrates that artisans 
petitioned frequently 1n the mid-eighteenth century, and into the nineteenth as well. 
In fact, I would argue that given the larger outlines of power, caste status and pol- 
itical authority, the act of petitioning against forbidding structures of power was 
in itself an explicitly pro-active move. Although couched in the most deferential 
language and expressed in submissive terms like araz malum karai, i.e., (He/she) 


€ Sec JSPB 48, 1853/1796, Fol. 9A. 
€ JSPB 39, 1845/1788, Fol 235B 
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"brought the petition to His Majesty's notice', artisanal complaints articulated 
their plight and applied relentless pressure upon the state to abide by 1ts high moral 
claims to legitimate authority. The artisans could hardly uproot the disciplining 
systems in which they were located, but through deferential submission they 
appealed to 1ts paternalistic claims and concentrated on ‘working It ... to their 
minimum disadvantage" .5ó 

This path of resistance may have been docile, conciliatory and non-provocative, 
but the objective was most definitely one of self-preservation, where authoritative 
discourses were subverted to meet artisanal needs. Often, without a care about the 
retribution and backlash that might result as a consequence of their complaint - 
against a local authority, they reported matters to the state. For instance, a record 
cites that the Jagirdar of Jaitaran had ordered Barber (Nai) Paimle to send his wife 
to bake bread (rotis) at his mansion (Kotri) since he had guests visiting him. The Nai 
refused, claiming that this was not part of the traditionally sanctioned services he 
was supposed to provide the Jagirdar. Enraged, the Jagirdar ensured that Paimle 
lost the patronage he enjoyed from certain elite households in the region. Un- 
deterred, the Nai complained at the local Kachedi and asked for redressal.9 
Numerous records also notice artisanal consciousness of their wage-rights, and 
petitions against a delay or default in payments 1ndicate a self-confident asser- 
tion of these rights. The fact that they complained against withholding or delayed 
disbursement of wages also unplies that labour regarded remuneration as a right 
that should not be denied, except under specific circumstances. 

Admittedly, petitions hardly represent a concerted effort to radically transform 
the extant order. If I go by the narrow and limited juxtaposition between resistance 
and non-resistance used by Christine White, Mullins or Genovese, then petitioners 
were certainly not leaders of any ‘real resistance’ .* Indeed, Marwari artisans in this 
period display neither ambition nor confidence to change power equations: they 
strug-gled to retrieve, protect and maintain a minimal standard of subsistence. 

The seemingly innocuous acts of routine protests, presumably without any pol- 
itical significance, were not, however, trivial. They went along way in preventing 
further impovenishment of artisans by denying or mitigating claims made on them. 
The pressures from artisanal groups circumscribed the options available to the 
state, locating it within the parameters of a notional wajabi conduct. Although the 
boundaries of wajabi were constantly tested, it is important to consider the cumu- 
lative effects of such resistance and its ability to thwart the plans of those with 
more power and status.9 Especially in the case of Marwar, it is evident that in the 


“ Hobsbawm, ‘Peasants and Politica’, p. 13 His essay is one of the earliest studies to focus on 
the dynamics of peasant response to pressures from the dominant landed elites The limits to peasant 
reactions that he notices ring true for Marwari artisans too 

€ Sec JSPB 20, 1835/1778, Fol. 183A. 

@ See White, ‘Everyday Resistance, Socialist Revolution, and Rural Development’, also Gerald 
Mullin, Flight and Rebellion; and Eugene D. Genovese, Roll, Jordan, Roll. 

* For a useful study of the effects of such a ‘cumulative effect’, see BJT Kerkvliet's The Huk 
Rebellion. 
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latter decades of the eighteenth century, when the Rathor regime was faced with 
acute financial stress, 1ts propensity to raise taxes from the artisanate (and other 
groups) would have seen no limits had constant insistence on wajabi not undercut 
their extreme exercise of power. The inability of the Jodhpur king to function as 
‘pater familias’ would legitimise outright rebellion; withholding of dues would 
have caused flight, and an eventual fiscal breakdown. 

By the last decades of the eighteenth century, procrastination and evasion of 
state employment due to delays in the payment of wages had become common. The 
state had to repeatedly summon and pressurise artisans into service. Numerous 
documents record the state explicitly citing the date by when khatis, silawats, luhars, 
etc., must report for duty.” In an effort to allay fears of not receiving adequate or 
timely wages, assurances that artisans would receive their wages promptly accom- 
panied these summons."' Defiance and mistrust must have persisted, however, and 
rulers began to substitute persuasion with coercion to ensure compliance of their 
orders. À record of 1800 cites that the state sent summons through messengers on 
horseback to over-awe stoneworkers into acquiescence. The latter hastened to 
escape from their villages. In the process, an infant died and the wife of one of the 
workers had a miscarriage.” Clearly, in an atmosphere of rising pressures, intumi- 
dation and coercion, the craftsmen increasingly adopted evasive tactics to escape- 
government clutches. 

The easiest option available to artisans, especially those in the rural areas, was 
emigration and relocation to other more conducive locales. The Iow population- 
to-land ratio in the Jodhpur region, the presence of large tracts of unoccupied land, 
and vigorous elite competition for limited supplies of manpower had always en- 
couraged mobility, especially during moments of stress.” In the late eighteenth 
century there were increasing instances of flight caused by excessive oppression.” 
Artisans moved to other cities, to the neighbouring kingdoms of Bikaner or Udaipur, 
fertile parts of Malwa, and even to Hyderabad (in Sind)” in search of better markets 
and patrons. The kumhars of village Dhakarhi in Sojhat, for instance, migrated to 
other villages when ghar ginti or house tax was imposed on them. Since the admin- 
istration had never collected it from them earlier, they preferred the risks of dis- 
location to remaining quiescent 7° 


9 JSPB 23, 1836/1779, ff 130A and 184B; ibid., 21, 1835/1778, Fol. 300B; ibid., 25, 1838/ 
1781, Fol. 90B; ibid , 41, Fol 105B. 

?' See JSPB 12, 1829/1772, Fol 57A; ibid , 13, 1830/1773, ff. 12B and 75A: ibtd., 17, 1833/ 
1776, Fol 46A, ibid , 25, 1838/1781, Fol. 92B; ibid., 41, 1846/1789, Fol. 102A. 

n JSPB 54, 1857/1800, Fol 268B. 

n Ror a discussion on this issue, see G S.L. Devara, ‘Bikaner Niwas aur Deshantar Gaman 
Pravarti', pp 42-48 Michael Adas had noticed similar conditions encourage peasant mobility in 
pre-colonial Burma; see Adas’ essay ‘From Foot-dragging to Flight’, pp 64—86. 

^ Kumhar Chhad of village Bithohra migrated away due to the jagirdar's oppression; see JSPB 
15, 1832/1775, Fol. 317A 

* See JSPB 10, 1827/1770, Fol 70A - 

. * JSPB 41, 1846/1789, Fol 199B 
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While the threat of migration was used by rural artisans to negotiate favourable 
terms with the patrons, those residing in urban centres leveraged their numerical 
strength and caste solidarity to collectively resist oppression." As mentioned earlier, 
artisans in urban areas resided together in contiguous, caste-specific muhallas 
and working and living together bound each caste closely into a biradari.™ Issues 
of concern to members of an artisanal community were collectively addressed, 
as in the case of the kumhars of Desuri, who got together and came to the kachedi 
to complain that a petty official had misbehaved with the daughter-in-law of their 
caste-fellow kumhar Rupla. They claimed that the official Ahmad Khan had insulted 
another woman on an earlier occasion, and the Hakim had desisted from taking 
Ahmad to task. Despite the Hakim's best efforts to save the official, the combined 
pressure exerted by the kumhar community ultimately led to the Ahmad Khan's 
dismissal.” Khatis of Sojhat protested collectively and refused to pay hasil for 
bringing timber from outside. They insisted that this was an unprecedented demand, 
and refused en mass. In view of their combined pressure, the Sojhat Customs 
Office (Sayar) agreed to withdraw their demand.” 

Clearly, caste enabled social and political organisation against oppression. In 
the context of disciplinary systems that exploited the artisanate, it is somewhat 
paradoxical to imagine caste as a politically enabling, empowering structure. How- 
ever, within a stratified society, the disciplinary structures of the biradari among 
the urban artisanal caste groups provided a coherence that enabled negotiation 
and resistance against socially dominant political agencies. Although negotiations 
were favoured over confrontationist encounters, there are fleeting expressions of 
outright collective defiance captured in the archival records. In an incident in 
1788, khatis working at a royal construction site failed to receive their salaries for 
over 12 months. The general mood of the frustrated artisans turned belligerent. 
They struck work and began ‘noting everyday’ (nit dango kare he) over non- 
payment of wages and non-provision of daily rations. Their action had the desired 
impact; local officials wrote with a sense of urgency to the higher author-ities, 
and relief arrived immediately so that 'the rioting may stop' (helo mit jaye)." 
Clearly, wajabi was restored through the self-exertions of the people, and the state 
was compelled to accommodate artisanal assertions. It could not afford to be sin- 
gularly predatory or parasitic, and had to limit its exploitation within ‘legitimate’ 
bounds. 


7 See David Hardiman's Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat for an elaboration of how social and 
cultural solidanties of caste, more often treated as a divisive force in Indian society, in fact facilitated 
the mobilisation of Patidars in Gujarat and enabled them to conduct sustained agitations against 
the colonia] authorities 

R In Nagaur, the luhars resided in Luharpura, kbats in Khatripura, and Julahas in Samadhipurs; 
soe JSPB 14, 1831/1774, Fol 41B, ibid., 1, 1821/1764, Fol. 36A; ibud., 18, 1834/1777, Fol. 26B. 
A sunilar settlement pattern was true of other major urban centres as well. 

* JSPB 53, 1856/1799, Fol. 162A 

© JSPB 6, 1824/1767, Fol 88B. 

9 Sec JSPB 39, 1835/1788, Fol. 40A. 
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Another 1nstance of a major confrontation comes to light for the year 1782 
when the state's burden of taxes was perceived as unendurable, and craftsmen ex- 
pressed their resentment by refusing to work. The news report states that: 


The khatis of Bilarha were ordered to pay vachh virad tax. Claiming that the 
Hakim's parwana (order) of A.D. 1763 (v.s. 1820) had granted them exemption, 
they 1nsisted that the state demand be withdrawn. The Durbar enquired from 
the local people, and learnt that in fact the khatis had paid this tax traditionally 
(sadamad), hence they refused to grant exemption .... 


All the khatis then got together as one (eko kar net) and struck work (kam chhod 
baitha). The state was alarmed and decided to appoint substitutes to replace the 
errant khatis. The administration further retaliated by banishing the defiant khatis, 
and also ordered that the rebels be severely punished 1f they tried to influence the 
new recruits.” In their view, petitions were wajib, and so was a strike on non- 
payment of wages; but refusal to pay a tax that had traditional sanction and had 
only been withdrawn as a temporary concession, amounted to revolt and neces- 
sitated repression.P The khatis, on the other hand, contested this reading of the 
tax demand, convinced that a long-standing exemption had its own sanctity that 
could not be violated. Negotiations broke down and the rebels were banished. The 
outcome notwithstanding, let us not lose sight of the momentary self-confidence 
and the resoluteness with which the khatis defended their customary rights. Nor 
should we lose sight of the caution displayed by the state in first determining the 
validity of the complaints of the artisans. Between the two lay the spaces where 
the artisans could define the limits of wajabi demands. 


Concluding Remarks 


Recent historiographical approaches have recognised the multi-centred nature of 
power in pre-colonial state systems, and have explored the networks between the 
state and already dominant or emerging groups that occupied the upper echelons 
of society. Shifting the gaze from the study of elitist discourses to state-artisan re- 
lations, this article has argued for the expansion of the constitutive scope of state 
formation by including the lower strata like the artisanate and 1ts politics. While 
doing so, it has emphasised the meanings of wajabi or "legitimate practices’, and 
their deployment by both artisanal communities and the eighteenth-century state 
agencies to ensure the observation of normative conduct in intra-caste relations, 
and in their interactions with one another. 


"| See JSPB 28, 1839/1782, Fol. 276A 

© The chungan (ivory bangle-makers) of Jalor, for instance, had peutioned that the previous 
administration had exempted them from payment of the chothai tax Despite the resource crunch 
by the mid- 1770, the Jodhpur Durbar sent an order (parwana) to the officers of the Jalor customs’ 
treasury (Sayar) to not demand this tax from them; see JSPB 14, 1831/1774, Fol. 135 Confrontation, 
however, was gair-wajib, and needed to be summanly crushed, 
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Artisanal communities in Marwar were constituted around their individual caste 
associations that internally regulated each group into a cohesive bloc. The reso- 
lution of intra-community disputes through the enforcement of customary laws 
gave jati panchayats considerable influence at the local and regional levels. Their 
clout and utility was recognised by the state, and in its dispensation of justice, the 
state collaborated with artisanal caste councils. This coalescing of the two entities 
was, however, often tension-ridden due to varied, even conflicting agendas. The 
two of course played up the rhetoric of wajabi, but since it was a somewhat flexible 
concept, alternate readings of the notion by the caste councils and the state, and 
negotiations between the two over the ‘legitimate’ course of action, meant that 
adherence to this ideology could not always dispel the stresses in their relationship. 

Direct interactions between artisans and the state were equally mediated by the 
principle of wajabi, revenue and labour exactions, and wage payments made by 
the rulers to the artisanate, governed by traditions, precedents and past practices. 
The rulers’ propensity to maximise appropriations, aggravated by fiscal pressures, 
encouraged them to violate artisanal standards of ‘legitimate’ exactions. The latter, 
however, as a skilled workforce in a period that placed premium on labour rather 
than land, were conscious of their indispensability and deployed the notion of 
wajabi as an empowering ideology to negotiate, defend and sometimes improve 
their conditions. Through petitions, evasions, migrations and even strikes, crafts- 
men made their political presence felt. 

Thus we notice that the limits of ‘legitimate practice’ were constantly trans- 
pressed, contested, negotiated and redefined. The mutual recognition of wajabi, 
often differentially interpreted by the elites and the artisanate, did not preclude 
resentment, but it did by and large preclude affirmative rebellion by containing 
exploitation within certain limits. Artisanal politics thus complicate the reading 
of political formations, for though they have been perceived as marginal in extant 
historiography, they were in fact intrinsic-to the stability and prosperity of 
eighteenth-century states, with the capacity (certainly the ambition) to assert their 
rights in the public arena. Scholarship that has attributed the absence of revolu- 
tionary outbursts on the part of pre-colonial Indian subordinate groups to their 
inertia and complacence need perhaps to factor 1n the realities of wajabi as well 
before coming to any conclusions on the issue. A history of the political cul-ture 
of the early modern Indian state must take 1nto cognisance the politics of 
subordinate groups and how these impacted upon, and were in turn constrained 
by, the state. 
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Taking stock of the Franks: South Asian 
views of Europeans and Europe, 
1500-1800 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam 


University of California at Los Angeles 


This article reflects on a diverse set of materials that constitute a part of South Asian xenology 
in the early modern period. Partly derived from South India, and partly from the northern 
Indian core of the Mughal empire, there materials deal with the problem of the ‘Franks’, 
namely the Europeans—whether seen in the context of Asia or of Europe. Initially the 
Europeans appear as strange, wondrous and also largely untrustworthy interlocutors in the 
Indian Ocean. Then, with the passage of time, an unage of Europe itself emerges, which ts 
finally sealed in the later eighteenth century with the first travel accounts by Indians to 
Europe. However, these images are part and parcel of a more general xenological and 
geographical understanding of the areas that neighbour South Asía, and should hence be 
analysed as such 


Truly, the Franguis would be a great people (gran gente) but for their 
having three very bad aspects: first, they are Cafares [kdafirs]—that is, an 
infidel people, secondly, they eat pork, and thirdly, they do not wash those 
parts from which replete Nature expels the superfluous from the 

belly of the body. 


Attributed to Shahjahan (r. 1628-57)! 
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Introduction 


Some 30 years ago, a French historian and anthropologist set out a bold new pro- 
ject that challenged the then dominant view of 'European expansion' in the early 
modern period. Nathan Wachtel, in his The Vision of the Vanquished, attempted to 
reverse the usual gaze (as a later generation might have put it), by looking at the 
Spanish conquest of Peru between about 1530 and 1570 ‘through Indian eyes’, 
rather than through those of the more familiar Iberian chroniclers and con- 
guistadores.* The work set in motion a set of debates, the echoes of which are still 
with us today. Is there such a thing as an autonomous domain of Indian (or native 
American) reflection on Europe and Europeans, which is not itself affected 
epistemologically by the encounter with Europeans? Are the texts and practices 
that Wachtel looks at not themselves mestizo objects, in the sense of being produced 
by a process of acculturation which later historians such as Serge Gruzinski have 
looked at ın some detail (though using Mexico rather than Peru as the principal 
focus)? Recent contributions to the debate continue to unearth new materials that 
point to the existence of a complex and mutually contradictory, rather than unified, 
vision of those who were ‘vanquished’ in the struggle with the expanding European 
empires of the period.‘ 

South Asian studies have lagged somewhat behind in their contributions to this 
debate. The dogged insularity of most historians of South Asia has ensured that 
this debate, with ramifications that extend to the Ottoman empire, Japan and China, 
has found few readers and even fewer participants 1n the field of Indian 'xenology' ? 
The bulk of the contributions from South Asia have focused on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and have usually looked to how writers in colonial Bengal 
perceived Europe and Europeans.* Yet this cottage industry for the most part shows 
httle interest either in comparisons with other parts of India, or with the situation 
that obtained before 1800. The fact that, say, seventeenth-century Japan produced 
an important set of anti-European and anti-Christian texts is rarely, if ever, noted 
by those historians who view the problem as if it 1s simply the matter of an axis 
connecting their own specific non-European region with Europe. 

Why is this so? There is first of all an issue of the limits of 1magination. Ask 
any educated Indian today to name a famous traveller, and he or she may utter the 
names of Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama, or Ibn Battuta. Over 
the years, Indians have thus become used to.be being 'travelled to', and not quite 
so accustomed to the idea that they too have written about and experienced the 


? Wachtel, The Vision of the Vangulshed 

* Giuzinski, The Mestizo Mind, also Estenssoro-Fuchs, ‘Les pouvorrs de la parole’, pp. 1225—58. 

* Sousa and Terraciano, "The “Onginal Conquest” of Oaxaca’, pp 349-401 

* On the Ottoman case, a vast literature exists and is cited later in this essay On Japan, see the 
early contribution by Keene, The Japanese Discovery of Europe, 1720-1830, and the path-breaking 
work by Elnon, Deus destroyed. Less useful, but still worth consulting, is Proust, L'Europe au 
prisme du Japon, XVle-XVllle siècle On China, see Gemet, Chine et christianisme, and Spence, 
The Question of Hu. : 

* Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, earlier, Raychaudhuri, Europe Reconsidered. 
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world at large. Yet, in the not-so-distant past, Indians did travel a good deal, whether 
to Iran, Central Asia, the Ottoman Empire, or even Europe, and left behind sub- 
stantial accounts of such travels. These accounts have only intermittently attracted 
the attention of scholars, even though a few of them were translated into English as 
early as the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ This contrasts with the substantial 
attention that scholars have paid to South Asian views of Europe in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, whether within the rubric of the study of a nascent 
nationalism, or while looking to other aspects of a modern xenology with an Indian 
flavour. 

We cannot say with any degree of certainty when the first Indian went to Europe. 
But we are certain that in 1499, when Vasco da Gama’s fleet returned to Portugal, 
there were at least some Indians on it. Some of these were probably simple seamen 
from Kerala who had been more or less ‘shanghaied’ by the Portuguese, as is sug- 
gested by the fact that in the appendix to the anonymous account of the voyage, 
we have a glossary of basic Malayalam words that its author had gleaned, including 
words for ‘rope’, ‘ship’, ‘boat’, ‘mast’, ‘fish’, and so on, but also ‘cap’ or ‘hat’ 
(which appears as tupy).* But it would also seem that other more elite informants 
returned with them, including the Jewish trader and spy who was later known as 
Gaspar da Gama, as well as a Muslim pilot (probably from Gujarat), who has long 
been misidentified as the Arab navigator Abmad ibn Majid. Some of these men 
may have eventually retumed to India, and it is also certain that almost every re- 
turning Portuguese ship 1n the years that followed brought back men to Europe, 
some like the celebrated Joseph of Cranganor, others more obscure and even 
sometimes totally unknown in terms of their name and social origins. The problem, 
however, is that none of these Indian visitors to Europe in the first decades of the 
sixteenth century has left behind any usable account of their experiences. Joseph's 
is an interesting case, but a frustrating one. We are aware that he had already 
visited Mesopotamia in 1490, where he was ordained as a priest by the Catholicos 
of the eastern church in Gazarta Bet Zabdai. Then, in 1501, he and another priest 
decided to embark with the returning Portuguese fleet from Kerala with the 
intention of visiting Europe. The other priest died, but Joseph went on not only to 
Portugal (where he arrived in June 1501), but to Rome, Venice and Palestine, before 
returning to India where he continued to serve as a priest in Cranganore until at 
least 1518. But, as it happens, the only materials we have from Joseph are those 
in which he recounts the situation in India (and Asia more generally) to his 
European interlocutors. This was the text that was eventually published by 
Montalboddo in his Paesi novamente retrovati; and in 1t, Joseph himself 1s described 
as 'forty years old, slim, of a brownish colour, and of common stature', but also 
as ‘an intelligent man, veracious and of the greatest integrity" .? Yet, this man of 


7 Stewart, trans , The Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, and more generally the recent work by 
Fisher, Counterflows to Colonialism. 

* Ravenstein, First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1499, pp. 105-8 

* Schurhammer, "The Malabar Church and Rome before the coming of the Portuguese’, 
pp 351-63. . 
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an exemplary life' and 'of very great faith' did not choose to pick up the pen to 
inform others in Kerala at large, or even 1n his own Syrian Christian community, 
of what he had experienced while in Europe and Palestine, even though this could 
have been of great strategic importance to the Syrian Church in its dealings with 
Rome during the sixteenth century. 

As the sixteenth century wears on, awareness of Europe certainly increases in 
India.!? But this Europe is not a physical place for the most part, and is instead a 
vague site from which the Franks (firangts) or Hat-Wearers (kulah-poshün) come. 
As early as 1502-3, the Hadrami chronicles from South Arabia have explicit 
mention of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, and their nefarious activities in 
attacking shipping between the Red Sea and the Indian west coast.!! But they are 
never seriously concerned to explain to their readers where these Franks actually 
come from, or how they are organised. The same 1s true of early Syrian Christian 
authors resident in Kerala. The celebrated letter written by the Bishops Mar 
Jaballaha, Mar Thomas, Mar Denha and Mar Jacob to the Catholicos Mar Simeon 
in 1504, announcing the arrival of the Portuguese in India, has only the vaguest 
geographical indications. It states that “from the Occident powerful ships have been 
sent to these countries of India by the king of the Christians, who are our brethren 
the Franks. Their voyage took them a whole year, and they sailed first towards the 
South and circumnavigated Kush, which is called Habesh. From there they came 
to this country of India, purchased pepper and other merchandises and returned 
to their land.’ Towards the close of the letter, they add that ‘the country of these 
Franks is called Portkal, one of the countries of the Franks, and their king 1s called 
Emmanuel'. What this country looks like, or what context it is embedded in, is 
however of no apparent concern or interest to the four bishops. 


Europeans without Europe 


The reader may hope for more from a later sixteenth-century text which announces 
in its title that it will deal with the Portuguese, namely Shaikh Zain al-Din Ma'bari's 
Tuhfat al-MujühidIn ft ba'z Ahwal al-Burtukdltyyin (‘Gift to the Holy Warriors in 
[the form of] some tales of the Portuguese’). The work, we may recall, is divided in 
four parts: the first deals with some precepts regarding the conduct of jihad, the 
second with the establishment of Islam in Kerala, the third with some ‘strange 
customs of the infidels of Malabar’ (adat kufrat maltbar al-ghartbat), and the 
fourth with ‘the arrival of the Franks in Malabar, and some of their violent acts 
against the Muslims’. Yet, on turning to the fourth section (which is also the most 
extensive one), we in fact learn almost nothing on the Portuguese as a group, or 
Portugal as a country. Rather, the text commences abruptly, stating that ‘the first 


10 [ have discussed some of these questions in an earlier essay, which may be read as 
complementary to this one; see Subrahmanyam, ‘Through the looking glass’, pp 377—403. 

n Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, p. 43 

€ Schurhammer, ‘Three Letters of Mar Jacob’, pp 335-37 
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time that the Franks appeared in Malabar was in 903 H [1498], and they came to 
Pantalayini in three ships at the end of the Indian monsoon, and from there they 
went to the port of Calicut, where they stayed for some months, gathering infor- 
mation regarding Malabar, and its current situation, after which they returned to 
Portugal, without having dealt with issues of trade'. The Tuhfat then goes on to 
chronicle with a fair degree of accuracy the wars and peaces, engagements and 
skirmishes that took place on the west coast of India in the decades that followed, 
with the account petering out essentially in the late 1570s (though some last re- 
marks, added as an afterthought, do concern the 1580s). Zain al-Din's text came 
to form one of the sources used by Abu’! Qasim ‘Firishta’ in his Gulshan-i IbrühImI, 
written 1n the early seventeenth century, where once again the Portuguese appear— 
as 1t were—-out of the blue. In Firishta's work, we learn that in 1495 when ‘weakness 
and anarchy had invaded the kingdoms of the Deccan, the Portuguese Christians 
received orders from their king to build up fortresses on the shores of the Indian 
seas'. 

We can thus legitimately speak of a first moment of perception, when 1n Indian 
eyes there are ‘Europeans without Europe’. The beliefs and above all the practices of 
these Europeans are clear enough. They are seen, especially 1n the Persian and 
Arabic chronicles, as a violent lot, who are also given to devious acts-and chicanery 
in order to advance their interests. Here is how Zain al-Din presents matters, for 
example. 


The Muslims of Malabar lived in a state of well-being and with an ease of life 
thanks to the generosity of the princes of the land, concerning their established 
usages and the conditions of their trade. But they [the Muslims] forgot about 
these benefits, sinned, and revolted against God. It was hence on account of 
this that God sent the Portuguese to lord it over them, these Christian Franks— 
May God abandon them!—who tyrannized them, corrupted them, and practiced 
1gnoble and infamous acts against them. The acts of violence were numberless, 
the disdain and the jeers when they obliged them to work; they would drag 
their vessels onto dry land; they would throw sludge on their faces and the rest 
of their bodies, and spit on them; they despoiled them of their trade, and above 
all they impeded them in their pilgrimage [to Mecca], robbing them, and burning 
their cities and mosques, and seizing their ships, mistreating their Holy Book 
and other books by trampling them and burning them. They would profane the 
sacred sanctuaries of the mosques, incite Muslims to apostasy and to adore the 
Cross, bribing them to this end; they decorated their own women with the jewels 
and the rich dresses that they had torn from the women of the Muslims, and 
assassinated pilgrims and other Muslims with all sorts of violence. They would 
insult God's Prophet publicly, capture Muslims and put heavy chains on them, 
and then drag them to the market-place to sell them as slaves." 


D David Lopes, trans. and ed , Histórza dos Portugueses no Malabar por Zlnadím, pp 44—47. 
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He continues at length in this vein, dilating on the mistreatment of Muslim women 
and learned men, forcible conversions and public humiliations, only to conclude: 
‘The enmity of the Franks 1s only with the Muslims and their faith, and not with 
the Nayars and the other Infidels’. These Christians from the West have, so it would 
appear, managed to drive a wedge between the ‘infidel’ (Hindu) populations and 
the Muslims, with the latter seeing themselves as their real victims. 

How Hindus in Kerala felt about the matter is rather difficult to discern in 
reality. It is certainly the case that the bulk of the South Asian writings on the Euro- 
peans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries come from writers in the Persian 
or Arabo-Persian tradition. References to them may be found in Sri Lankan mater- 
ials such as Räjävaliya from the latter half of the sixteenth century, or the later 
Manddrampurapuwatha As C.R. De Silva has convincingly shown, these Sinhala 
texts do not quite embody a single perspective.'* Some, like the Mandarampurapuwatha 
are what he terms ‘unabashedly partisan’, portraying the Portuguese in terms that 
are really rather close to their depiction by Zain al-Din, although it is unlikely that 
the two texts were actually contaminated by each other. Thus, a passage in the 
Sinhala text mins: 


[The Portuguese] having seized and destroyed temple lands, temples, libraries 
and sacred Bo-Trees in Lanka, established false doctrines by imposing heavy 
punishments and created unrest by oppressing many people in a number of areas. 
The many low-country folk who refused to accept Christianity were umprisoned 
with their wives and children and burnt to death 


This was the perspective offered from the central highlands of Sn Lanka, a 
zone that was never actually conquered by the Portuguese, even at the height of 
their power. A very similar attitude may be found in other texts like the Rajasiha 
Hatana, composed in about 1640, but a rather softer side to the Portuguese is shown 
1n certain sections of the Rajdvaliya chronicle. Here, we are told that the Portuguese 
arrived in the port of Kolontota (Colombo) in Lanka from India, and that the local 
people were struck by their appearance. For these were ‘a kind (ati) of people 
very white in colour and of great beauty; they wear jackets and hats of iron and 
pace up and down without resting for a moment’. This report went on to say that they 
paid excellent prices for the simplest goods, and that they had powerful cannon 
that were ‘louder than thunder at the end of the world’. The text suggests that the 
King of Kotte, Dharma Parakramabahu, was sufficiently impressed by this report 
to send a prince jn disguise to look into the Portuguese. He came back with a positive 
report, whereupon the Portuguese were received at court, granted ‘innumerable 
tokens of esteem’, and became fast friends with the ruler. 

This portion of the text is sufficiently different in tone from all others to have 
provoked a good deal of discussion. One suggestion has been that its author must 
have been a Christian convert, who was hence inclined to portray the Portuguese 


" De Silva, 'Beyond the Cape', pp 295-322 
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in suspiciously favourable terms. Another reading emphasises what are seen as 
parodic or mocking elements even in this portrayal, an interpretation that some 
have seen as stretching the possible meaning of the text beyond plausible limits." 
Whatever be the case, it 1s certainly true that this 1s one of the very few portrayals 
of the Portuguese 1n South Asian materials that does not insist on their deceitful 
and violent side. This idea of Frankish deceit actually comes to be enshrined 1n a 
well-known topos, deriving oddly enough from the story of the foundation of 
Carthage by Dido, of which versions can be found in Gujarat, Sri Lanka, Melaka 
and even Cambodia. The version of the story having to do with the Gujarati port 
of Diu and Sultan Bahadur (d. 1537) runs as follows: 


One day they [the Franks] came to him (Sultan Bahadur] and stated that the 
merchants of their ports who came to the island of Diu were obliged to leave 
their goods and merchandise lying about; but if the Sultan would give them as 
much land in the island as a cow's hide, they would build four walls round it, 
and then they would store their property in it, and would feel at their case 
about it. The Sultan granted their request. When Bahadur was called away 
from Diu to oppose his enemies, the Firangis took advantage of the opportun- 
ity. They cut up a hide into strips, and enclosed as much ground as they could 
measure with them. Then they built up a strong stone fort, and armed it with 
guards and muskets, and took up their residence ın it.'® 


An almost exact reproduction of this schema may be found in the Maha Hatana, 

a Sinhala text of the Jate seventeenth century that recounts the foundation of the 
Portuguese fort of Colombo, and in a Malay text concerning events in Melaka in 
1511." Mughal chronicles pursue this idea of Portuguese deceit by pointing to 
the manner 1n which they allegedly killed Sultan Bahadur shortly afterwards, 
when he went to visit the governor Nuno da Cunha on board his ship in the port of 
Diu. 

Here then is a first, and in my view persistent, image of the ‘Franks’ as an un- 
trustworthy and slippery lot, but one that must be treated side by side with another 
view of them, namely as purveyors of the strange and wonderful ('ajd'ib-o- 
ghard'ib). A typical set of examples of this comes from the Mughal court, which 
we know sent representatives to Goa in the late 1570s to bring back some of these 
strange objects. These included musical instruments as well as birds and creatures 
from the New World, and also such things as tobacco. ‘Abdul Qadir Badayuni’s 
description of a musical instrument, the arghanün, has often been remarked upon: 


5 Roberts, ‘A Tale of Resistance’, pp. 69-82 . 

14 This 1s taken from Sikandar ibn Manjhu, Mirar-: Stkandan, in Bayley, The Local Muhammadan 
Dynasties Gujarat, pp. 394-95 Bayley points out that in one manuscript Sikandar notes that ‘it 
seems improbable that the Sultan should have been so foolish’, and rejects the story as a fabrication 
But also compare the exchange of letters between Bahadur, the Portuguese King, and Nuno da 
Cunha, 1n Alam and Subrahmanyam, ‘Letters from a Sinking Sultan’, pp 239-69 

7 See Thomaz, ‘Os Frangues na Terra de Malaca’, pp 209-17 
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It was like a great box the size of a man. A European sits inside it and plays the 
strings thereof, and two others outside keep putting their fingers on the five 
peacock-wings, and all sorts of sounds come forth. And because the Emperor 
[Akbar] was so pleased, the Europeans kept coming at every moment 1n red 
and yellow colours, and went from one extravagance to another. The people at 
the meeting were astounded at this wonder, and indeed it is impossible for 
language to do justice to the description of it.!! 


A similar notion of wonder (here, mixed with suspicion) pervades the reception 
of another item that appeared in the Mughal court thanks to the mediation of the 
Portuguese, namely tobacco. The best description we have in this instance comes 
from the account of the Mughal courtier Asad Beg Qazwini, who returned to Agra 
from the court of Bijapur in the early seventeenth century with some tobacco in 
his possession. We gather that on his return, Asad Beg had decided to present 
the emperor Ákbar with varieties of tribute-goods, including several elephants. 
But the high point of the presentation in fact centred on tobacco, which, though quite 
common in Bijapur, was apparently new to northern India. Knowing this, Asad 
Beg had procured a golden pipe (chilam) to smoke it from the Deccan, studded 
with precious stones; this pipe was three yards long, and was originally made in 
Aceh, 1n Sumatra. It was decorated at both ends, and the mouthpiece was fitted 
with a good quality Yemeni ruby to make 1t all the more attractive. Taking along a 
gilded torch-stand typical of the Deccan with him, he placed on it a golden betel- 
leaf box filled with good quality tobacco, of a sort that when one leaf was set 
afire, the rest would catch easily. All this, and the pipe, was then put in a silver 
container, 1tself covered with velvet. When he was presented with the whole appar- 
atus, Akbar apparently exhibited considerable curiosity. One of the chief nobles 
who were present, Khan-1 À'zam ‘Aziz Koka (who had been governor of Gujarat) 
then explained that the substance was called tobacco (ftambdku), and that it was 
already in use in Mecca and Medina. He also said that earlier the physician, Hakim 
Dawa’1, had brought it to the court, but that Akbar had paid it no attention. But 
this time, the emperor asked that the pipe be prepared so that he could smoke it. 
As this was being done, the physician appeared and strongly advised against it. 
Despite this advice, Akbar placed the pipe 1n his mouth and drew on it two or 
three times, and then passed it on to the Khan-i A‘zam, who also pulled on it a 
few times. The physician was then asked to explain 1ts properties, and he replied 
that in the traditional books there was no mention of it as it had only been recently 
discovered; as for the pipes, they generally came to the ports (banddir) of India 


E Cited in Qaisar, The Indian Response to European Technology and Culture AD 1498-1707, 
p 108 Fora general discussion of such passages, see Subrahmanyam, ‘The circulation of musical 
instruments in the Indian world’, pp. 76-83. 

19 Wag’! ‘-1 Asad Beg, Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University, Abdus Salam Collection, 
No 270/40 (4), pp 90—92; also see the discussion in Qaisar, Indian Response, pp. 118-20. Asad 
Beg'» account 1s discussed at some length in Alam and Subrahmanyam, ‘Witnessing Transition’, 
pp 104—40. 
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from Aceh. The Frankish physicians (hukamda’-i firang) had, however, attributed 
many positive properties to it. A debate now ensued, with another physician Hakim 
"Ali adding that it was an untried medicine and hence risky; he, for his part, could 
simply not recommend it without further investigation. At this Asad Beg intervened 
with a rather interesting argument. His point was effectively that the Franks were 
not so naive that they would not themselves have reflected on this. For, he stated, 
they too had wise men in their midst, who rarely made wrong assessments 1n such 
matters. Without having experimented with it, and ascertained its properties, es- 
sence and true character, they would not recommend it to their own doctors, kings 
and people, both high and low, either. No doubt it had both good and bad effects, 
but it could not simply be termed a vice. To this Frankophile argument, Hakim 
‘Ali apparently replied that it was not necessary that the Mughals follow the Franks 
in such matters blindly. To this Asad Beg again had a retort. After all, he said, new 
things were constantly being found out in the world, and since the tume of Adam 
to that date, things had been discovered step by step. If one nation (qaum) found 
something new and it then spread out into the world at large, the task of phil- 
osophers and wise men was to find out its benefits and ill effects. It might be that 
one group of people did not know of its benefits as was the case with radix China 
(chüb-i chm), which was not much used in ancient times but had been found 
more recently to be useful 1n curing several diseases. This argument apparently met 
Akbar's approbation, and he added that in truth, it was not simply because some- 
thing was not mentioned in the ancient books that it should be rejected. What had 
become current 1n the world should be observed. But Hakim 'Ali and others still 
insisted on their position, and asked the emperor to prohibit tobacco in his realm. 
The emperor now sent for a Jesuit resident at the court (perhaps Jerome Xavier), 
who then came forward and explained the benefits of tobacco, without, however, 
managing to convince Hakim ‘Ali. In the end, ıt would seem that Asad Beg—who 
had brought back many pipes and much tobacco from the Deccan—had his way, 
and was allowed to distribute them among various courtiers, some of whom even 
asked him expressly for the new product. Soon enough, he claims, almost everyone 
expressed a desire for tobacco, to the point that traders imported it from the Deccan 
and began to sell ıt at whatever price they wished, and the use of it became current 
everywhere. Paradoxically, though, the emperor Akbar did not ever take it again. 

We could add further materials to these from the seventeenth century, all dealing 
with the Franks ın India, but not at all with Firangistan or Bildd-i Afranj. Even a 
casual reading of a text such as the Mughal emperor Jahangir's memoirs confirms 
this impression. In March 1612, we are told of the arrival in court from Gujarat of 
the noble Muqarrab Khan, whom Jabangir had ‘ordered to go the port of Goa on 
several items of business and [to] see the vice-rei, the governor of Goa, and to 
purchase any rarities he could get hold of there for the royal treasury’. These rar- 
ities included ‘every sort of thing and object’, including several ‘strange and un- 
usual animals' such as a turkey and a rare type of monkey; another passage similarly 
mentions the curious ‘pineapple, which is a fruit that comes from the Franks’ port' .? 


9 The Jahangirnama, trans Thackston, citabons on pp. 133-34 and 206. 
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This is the usual presentation of the Franks in an exotic register, and 1t is soon 
followed by a reference to their more sinister and quarrelsome aspect. For later, 
we learn for example in November 1613 that ‘news was received that the Franks 
of Goa had broken their word and plundered in the vicinity of the port of Surat 
four foreign ships that frequented that port. They had also taken many Muslims 
captive and seized possession of goods and chattels that were on the ships. This 
was very disagreeable to me' ?! Yet, even in December 1617 when Jahangir briefly 
visited the port of Cambay, 'got into a grab [ship] and sailed about a kos in the 
water', he did not use the occasion to speak of anything beyond Goa, as if the 
larger political structure within which the Goan viceroyalty was located was of no 
concern to him. 

Yet, at some level, this rings false. After all, a globe had been presented to 
Jahangir, and he even appears in some portraits (such as one by Bichitr) holding 
a globe in one hand, ın which the names of Russia and Portugal appear. From the 
time of the first Jesuit mission to the Mughal court, European materials had been 
available to the Mughal elite, including illustrations and woodcuts depicting towns 
and peoples, and even maps of one or the other sort. The usual view, though, has 
been that such materials were received with indifference as regards their empirical 
content. Typical of this 1s the account by Sir Thomas Roe, the English East India 
Company's ambassador to Jahangir. He states that in early September 1617, he 
handed the Mughal emperor 'Mercators last edition of the maps of the world; which 
I presented him with an excuse that I had nothing worthy, but to a great king I 
offered the world, in which he had so great and rich a part’. A week later, Jahangir 
apparently questioned him about these maps. But by late September, we hear that 
Mercator had been rejected. Roe writes of how 'he [Jahangir] sent for the map- 
booke, and told me he had shewed it his mulaies [Mullas], and no man could reade 
nor understand it; therefore, if I would, I should have it againe' .? The same incident 
1s transformed into a far more polemical episode by Edward Terry, Roe’s chaplain. 
In this version, on receiving 'Mercators great book of Cosmography (...) [which] 
described the four parts of the world, and all several countreys in them contained', 
Jahangir at first showed interest, but was really only concerned with where his own 
territories were. "Then causing the book to be turn'd all over, arid finding no more 
to fall to his share but what he first saw, and he calling himself the Conqueror 
of the World and having no greater share in 1t, seemed to be a little troubled, yet 
civily told the Ambassadour, that neither himself nor any of his people did under- 
stand the language in which that book was written' .? Here, the book is returned 
because the Mughals find their territories rather too small for their own tastes. 

In his discussion of Jahangir's alleged response to Mercator, A. Jan Qaisar has 
shown some scepticism in regard to such narratives. In his view, it is implausible 


U The Jahangirnama, p 154. 

2 Foster, ed , The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615-1619, pp. 380—82. 

D Terry, A Voyage to East India, p 367, first published in part as A True relation of strange and 
admirable accidents which lately happened in the kingdom of the great Magor or Mogul, London, 
1622 ` i 
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that European maps would have failed to excite curiosity among Indians, and he 
notes that soon after, the Dutch East India Company factor Francisco Pelsaert was 
asked by Mughal nobles for maps to be imported from Europe, including a world 
map. The atlas prepared in about 1647 by a certain Sadiq Isfahani appears to show 
certain signs of European influence, even if the basic cartographic tradition remains 
the Arabian one (with the south above and the north below, and meridians being 
determined without taking into account the curvature of the earth).* There is thus 
some evidence already assembled that goes against Simon Digby's view that the 
residents of Mughal India had practically no empirical interest in the *overseas' .? 


Europe Emerges 


Yet it would be less than just to dismiss Digby's point of view altogether. It may 
be helpful to rehearse the major elements in his argument to begin with. He argues 
that mentions of Europeans in Indo-Persian literature of the seventeenth and eight- 
centh centuries 'represent a diversity of experience, intimacy of contact and levels 
of sophistication’. One broad distinction is between what he terms ‘informed ac- 
counts’ and ‘popular beliefs’, but even within the first category, he argues that 
nothing of much empirical worth can be found before the late eighteenth century, 
when the Indo-Persian literati entered into close contact with the British. Rather, 
he suggests, ‘among the literate classes of the Mughal empire a lack of curiosity 
about geographical matters outside their immediate ken appears to have been the 
prevailing response through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’. Typical of this 
is the case of the great savant Shaikh Abu’] Fazl (1551-1602), who referred vaguely 
to the ‘islands of the Franks’ (Gazd’ir-i Firang) as if continental Europe was un- 
known to him; and in order to explain this, Digby attempts to resuscitate M.N. Pearson’s 
hypothesis that on account of ‘deep cleavages, horizontal and vertical, 1n Indian 
society’, the empirical knowledge of sailors and traders did not penetrate the 
world of ‘authors of works in Arabic and Persian [who] were associated with the 
administrative class’.™ 

In sum, the typical Mughal view—if we are to follow Digby—would have been 
of an author such as Amin al-Din Khan in the late seventeenth century, who in his 
Ma 'lumtt al-afag (‘Knowledge of the Horizons’) informs his readers of horse- 
headed ogres in the land of Firang, and who was ‘apparently unaware that, for 
two centuries, European vessels had been sailing around Africa’. Or, again, he retails 
in some detail an account taken from a ‘false’ version of the memoirs of Jahangir, 
perhaps produced in the Deccan in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. In 
this narrative, entitled "The Killing and Bringing to Life Again of a Man in the 
Land of the Franks’, Jahangir is told a story by a visiting Iraq: in his court of the 
latter's encounters with the land of the Franks. While on a sea-voyage many years 


^ Habib, ‘Cartography in Mughal India’, pp 122~34. 
P Digby, ‘Beyond the Ocean’, pp 247-59 
9 Pearson, Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat 
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before, this man was apparently blown off course by a severe storm, which took 
him to an island infested with Frankish pirates from Portugal. The entire crew of 
the ship was taken off, examined by a physician, and some of them were then con- 
fined and fattened up. Further episodes occur involving blood-letting and sorcery, 
the killing and revival of the narrator's brother, and other incidents in the course 
of which the Iraqi's own arm is chopped off. He meets the Emperor of the Franks 
(Badshah-i Firang), and eventually is allowed to leave.” Thus, it would appear 
that the Franks are still presented in a sort of Arabian Nights context, in stories 
not all that different from those of Sindbad. 

These valuable and intriguing materials presented by Digby can, however, be 
read quite differently, if one is willing to acknowledge that mirabilia and monsters 
were also a part of the European imagination until far later than 1500.™ Indeed, 
monsters abounded in European descriptions of non-European spaces, and even 
in descriptions of areas as close as the Ottoman Empire in the 1720s.” But just as 
is the case with the Europeans, the presence of a register of ‘wonders’ (‘aja 'ib-o- 
ghard’ib) in the Indo-Persian textual corpus does not in fact preclude the simul- 
taneous accumulation of political, economic and other materials in a far more 
matter-of-fact tone. An example of this may be found in an important and neglected 
Mughal text of the early seventeenth century. This is the work entitled Rauzat al- 
Tahirtn (“The Garden of the Immaculate’), written by a certain Tahir Muhammad 
ibn ‘Imad al-Din Hasan ibn Sultan ‘Ali ibn Haji Muhammad Husain Sabzwari.® 
The author came from an Iranian family, and his father ‘Imad al-Din Hasan had 
already been a Mughal official 1n Gujarat, while one of his brothers was a poet at 
the court. Begun before 1011 H (1602-3) and completed in 1015 H (1606-7), this 
vast text is made up of five Books (qism), of which Book V deals inter alia with 
‘the wonders and curiosities of the ports and islands’ ('ajd'ib-o-ghard'ib ki dar 
banadir-o-jazd'ir wa atraf-o-aknaf-i an biladast) near Bengal, including an 


? Digby, ‘Beyond the Ocean’, pp. 250-52. Digby has written more extensively to suggest that 
such materials can be located in a larger tradition of ‘wonder-tales’, for which see Digby. Wonder- 
Tales of South Asla 

™ Daston and Park, Wonders and the Order of Nature 1150—1750, which can be compared to the 
far more teleological vision in Céard, La Nature et les prodiges. 

» See tor example Emblema vivente, ou, Noticia de hum portentoso monstro que da provincia 
de Anatolia foy mandado ao Sultdo dos Turcos, Com a swa figura, copiada do retrato, que delle 
mandou fazer o Biglerbey de Amasia, recebida de Alepo, em huma carta escrita pelo mesmo autor 
da que se imprimio o anno passado (Lisboa Occidental. Pedro Ferreira, 1727), perhaps authored 
by José Freire de Monterroio Mascarenhas (1670—1760) For a discussion of this text, see Kuppers 
and Landes, ‘Introduction’, in Kuppers and Landes, eds, Monstrous Bodtes/Political Monstrosttles, 
pp 1-6, 21-22 

X Bodleian Library, Oxford, Ms. Elliot 314 (Sachau-Ethé No. 100), Rauzat al-Tahirin, Book V, 
Chapter 5, fis 6212-26; also see British Library, London, Ms. Or 168, fis. 698a—700 Work on this 
section was done jointly with Muzaffar Alam, which whom I will be publishing a more extensive 
discussion of the text For a brief and somewhat misleading summary, see Elliot and Dowson, The 
History of India, Vol VI, pp 195-201 Other copies may be found in the library of the Amatic 
Society ot Bengal, in Hyderabad, and in Lucknow. We know that this text was also in Tipo Sultan's 
library, and this may be the same as the current Asiatic Society manusenpt 
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‘account of Ceylon, Pegu, Arakan, Kuch Bihar, and Portugal’, which the author 
had ascertained in large measure from the writings of a certain Khwaja Baqur Ansari, 
who had apparently long served as a Mughal official in the province of Bengal 
(az nuskha-i Khwdja Bagir Ansüri ki muddat-i madtd dar wildyat-i Bangüla ba 
khidmat-i bakhshigart qiyadm ddshta and). These xenological materials follow a 
previous chapter (apparently written 1n 1014 H/1605—6) that deals with how Bengal 
had fallen under the control of the Mughals, from the earlier rule of the Karrani 
Afghans. 

The section itself begins with a mention of Sri Lanka (SAn), which is described 
as being 'under the control of Hindustan'. The main interest that this place holds 
is its trade, and merchants come there to fill the holds of their ships with cinnamon 
(ddr-chInY) and cloves (garanfal), both of which may be found 1n quantities, as 
well as certain precious stones. The author, Tahir Muhammad, notes that this trade 
had long been dominated by the Franks (who thus already find mention here), as 
in the beginning the ruler there did not have tbe strength to resist them. But, he 
adds, ‘these days, now that the people there have got together large armies and 
elephants in number, they are resisting the entry of the Firangis, and as a result the 
supply of cinnamon has come down’. A new sub-heading speaks of Koji (perhaps 
Cochin), but describes it as an island where plenty of cloves are to be had, largely 
dominated by Muslims. It turns out from a closer reading that the author 1n fact 
has the Moluccas in mind. He states that the people there have a natural economy, 
and know of neither gold nor silver, so that everything is transacted in terms of cloves. 
Cloth and rice are taken there 1n ships, and cloves are brought back. In the last 
three years, that is after 1600, ships from Bengal have been going there, but the 
voyage is considered somewhat dangerous. Mention is also made of a sort of talking 
parrot that 18 to be found there, which is better than what one finds elsewhere, and 
more colourful. 

Tahir now moves to a very elaborate description of the kingdom of Pegu in 
Burma, in fact only a few days sailing from Bengal. He notes that the king there 
has five white elephants, and that their way of life is different from both Muslim 
and Hindu (az tarlga-i Musalmdndn-o-Hinda’an alahida ast), one special fea- 
ture is that they worship the camel (ushtür), so that anyone who takes camels 
there can make a great deal of profit, as the local inhabitants are willing to pay an 
inordinately high price for them. Some comments are also made on the nature of 
the social organisation and the odd customs and usages. In Pegu, he notes 1n a 
rather gratuitous display of erudition, the sages and wise people are termed rdtwali, 
Just as they are called ‘Alim and fazil in Islam, padri in Firang, kashish in Circassia 
ana Georgia, and pandit, sannydsi and barhaman in Hind. When one of them 
dies, their goods are brought together, and for three days the elite and commoners 
get together and celebrate with food and drink bought from the sale of the effects 
of the dead man. Then a garden is made in his memory, where they bring the dead 
body, fill its belly with gunpowder and set it afire; when the body has been reduced 
to ashes, the bones are gathered up and buried. When the king or ruler (Adkim) 
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comes to the court, the grandees, viziers and people great and small (umard'-o- 
wuzard' wa khwurd-o-buzurg) touch their heads to his feet, and present the affairs 
of the country to him while bowed down, with their two hands over their heads. 
No one dares raise their voice or speak loudly in his presence. Their main celebration 
is also characterised by silence and calm; anyone who speaks out is immediately 
locked up. Yet, not everything 15 unfamiliar, for Friday is their special day too, 
and the rdwali preaches on that day, usually exhorting the people not to harm any 
living creature. There are extensive dances in their idol-houses (but-khdna) in 
which some girls enter into a trance, foam at the mouth and become intoxicated. 
They have two special holy days in a year when they welcome the devil (shaitdan) in 
their idol-houses, and celebrate with alcohol. Anyone who misses this festival 1s 
miserable for the rest of the year and thinks this will bring him bad luck. 

So even a neighbouring kingdom is treated with a mix of *wonder' and accurate 
empirical detail. The description then continues with a mention of the town of Pegu, 
that has 28 doors made of brass and gilded over, which gives the illusion that they 
are made wholly from gold. These doors all look perfectly alike, so that a traveller can 
mistake one for another quite easily. This is a town that is unmatched in the whole 
world, writes Tahir, for its marvellous idol-houses are all made from brass (ru'Tn) 
with gilded walls. But the social customs really leave a lot to be desired. For in- 
stance, these are people who eat all kinds of creatures, rather in contradiction to the 
preachings on Fridays. Brothers and sisters commonly marry one another, and 
when they are reproached for this, they say that they descend from Hazrat Adam and 
follow him in this regard. And as for the other sexual practices, these are a matter 
of hornfied fascination for our Indo-Persian author. For it turns out that one of the 
wonders of the place is that some men slash open their own penises (nafs), and 
insert small gold bells (zangul) the size of a large gram between the skin and the 
flesh; they then stitch themselves up again, and through the magic of some recited 
formulae, they are quickly cured.” As a result, when they have an erection, they 
cannot be joined at first with their wives, and have to use the tips of their fingers 
to excite them for a time. They then enter them and cannot be separated for a very 
long time until they are fully satisfied; indeed, they have to work hard at being sep- 
arated. Someone had told Tahir that when he was in the city of Pegu, there had 
been a fire, and that they were eventually obliged to bring out couples from their 
houses in a copulating state on beds as they could not be separated. 

Tahir is clearly fascinated by the shamelessness (bi-ghairati) of the Peguan 
women, and adds that if any trader goes to that country and desires the daughter 
of a notable, she at once is offered to him. But when he wishes toleave the country, 
he is obliged to stay if the girl has become pregnant meanwhile or had a child.? 


? This practice 1s discussed by Reid, Southeast Asta in the Age of Commerce, 1450-1680. 
Volume One, pp 148-51. 

9 This repeats an idea about Pegu that may already be found in the fifteenth-cedtury Russian 
account of Afanasii Nikitin, for which see Le Guillou, Le voyage au-delà des trois mers d’Afanast 
Nikitin (1466-72), p 34. 
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The account is thus a mixture of positive wonder and moral disapproval, and closes 
with a strategic appraisal. For the army of Pegu is not very impressive: the horses 
are far smaller than those of India, and though the army 1s large, 1t is mostly made 
up of foot soldiers. There have also been a number of debilitating wars there, as 
in 1002 H (1593—94, when there was a huge general massacre, or qatl-i khalaiq), 
followed by a famine.” The main produce there 1s rice, and there are also lots of fruits 
such as mangoes and bananas that are imported into Bengal. Tahir's account now 
touches briefly on the port of Martaban, noted for its high-quality elephants, but 
largely bereft of gold or silver, so that cumbersome coinage from copper (biranjt) 
must be used. But this is only a brief diversion before turning to his next major object, 
namely the Sultanate of Aceh (AchIn) in northern Sumatra. 

Unlike the case of Pegu, which is treated as largely autonomous of the question 
of the Franks, Aceh in Tahir’s account is intimately linked to the problem of the 
Portuguese presence in the waters around India. To be sure, he begins with a ref- 
erence to some of the chief products of the place, such as frankincense (luban), 
pepper (fil-fil) and especially camphor (käfūr), and also notes that the area where 
camphor ıs to be found is inhabited by cannibals (Adam-khor), who bring it to 
the ruler of Aceh as a tribute each year. Various theories of the origin of camphor 
arc discussed, and it 1s noted that the ruler of Aceh had in fact sent some of the 
wood from which camphor is made (along with, other gifts) with his agents 
(wukald’-i khwud) to the emperor Akbar, an interesting reference then to what 
must have been an Acehnese embassy to the Mughal court. The social customs 
and usages of the 'cannibals' are then noted: the fact that they live in scattered 
villages, but are all related to one another, how, when someone falls seriously 1H, 
they kill him and distribute the body parts amongst different families, with the 
chief (kaldntar) getting the head; how, when they gamble, they offer their hands 
and fect as wagers, and so on. 

The description then quickly moves to the city of Aceh, which is to a large 
extent under the thumb of a powerful warden (kotwal) who keeps a close track of 
everything that happens there. A particular concern is sexual morality, and the 
practice of stoning wayward lovers is known. In a similar vein, they are also very 
strict with thieves, and cut off their limbs—a punishment that shocks Tahir 
Muhammad. There is also quite a severe use of exile in the polity, which again 
strikes our author as rather harsh. Yet, at the same time, he is quite positively struck 
by their determination to fight the Franks, and he notes that even while performing 
the most simple, everyday acts, such as drinking water or wearing clothes, they say 
they do so in this determination. Faced with such a determined lot, the Franks 
have no control over. their country, though admittedly this is partly because they 
are separated by a mountain range. But the warlike temperament of the Acehnese 
too has a part to play. When a shipis seen to approach from the sea, or when the sound 
of a cannon is heard, the people ready themselves and spread a secret oil (which 
is a royal monopoly) on the water, which they then set afire as a form of defence. 


P For a discussion of these events, see Lieberman, Burmese Administrative Cycles, pp. 38—60. 
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The fact that they also possess saltpetre in quantity in this country 1s equally an 
aid 1n warfare. 

Tahir Muhammad had taken some trouble to ascertain the origins of the rulers 
(hakim) of Aceh, and he declares that initially the place was ruled over by a lineage 
of Sayyids from Najaf. He recounts a rather elaborate story—manifestly derived 
from local Acehnese folk traditions—of how one of these Sayyids bad captured 
and marned a supernatural creature or fairy (pari), and thus derived extensive powers 
from her. After the fairy escaped, he sickened and died; six of his children came 
to be rulers of the area until their lineage became extinct, so that the succession 
eventually fell to certain Sayyids from Java (sa 'addt-i ahl-i Java), who had earlier 
been notables in Aceh.** Tahir now goes on to describe the political transition 
between Sultan ‘Alauddin Mansur Syah (r. 1577—89) and the 'usurper' Sultan 
'Alauddin Riayat Syah al-Mukammil (the latter being the grandfather of the cele- 
brated Sultan Iskandar Muda, r. 1607-36). Other contemporary sources report 
that Al-Mukammil had first killed Mansur Syah, and then ruled as regent for a 
time over the ‘boy-king’ Sultan Buyung before eventually seizing direct power in 
around 1596.9 Tahir for his part notes that ın 999 H (or 1590—91), a dispute had 
broken out between the ruler and one of his courtiers. The courtier had hence de- 
cided to enter the palace with his clan, assassinate the Sultan, and seize power. 
Since that time, rulership had fallen to him and his family. But since this kingdom 
depended largely on trade (@mad-o-raft-i tijárat), even the new ruler remained 
deeply concerned with it. Yet, in spite of this, when he wished to, he seized the 
goods of merchants he did not like claiming that they had died or disappeared. 
This had even happened with Sa'id Khan, who at the time of Akbar was the gov- 
ernor of Bengal and used to send his ships to trade 1n Aceh. Since the ruler of 
Aceh did not get along with the governor's trading agents, when his ship reached 
the port the former accepted false reports that Sa‘id Khan was dead, and simply 
seized it and its goods. When Sa‘id Khan and other important nobles (buzurgéin) 
in Bengal heard this, they sent a protest, but their petitions (mahzar) had had no 
effect. In Tahir's overall view, then, admiration for the courage of the Acehnese 
and their stout resistance to the Portuguese must be tempered with a recognition 
of the rather tyrannical temperament (and innate ‘bad nature’) of their rulers. In- 
deed, he notes, in about 1606-7, matters were made even worse by the fact that 
the ruler of Aceh had seized two or three more ports and become still more power- 
ful, which only boded ill for others. 

Certain later sections of Tabir Muhammad's account need not detain us long 
here, notably the description of Champa (1n mainland Southeast Asia), where the 
Portuguese trade, as well as another port close to China (perhaps Macau, perhaps a 
residue of an older textual reference), inhabited by Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians 
and some people from India The description of Arakan 1n northern Burma does 


* Rauzat al-Tahirin (Bodleian Ms ), fl 623b 

35 Compare Alves and Manguin, O ‘Roteiro das Cousas do Achem' de D Jodo Ribeiro Galo 

* Again a comparison with Nikitin and his description of 'Shabait' may be appropriate. See 
Morris, “The Journey beyond Three Seas’, pp 502-8. 
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possess a certain interest in its own right, though in some respects it is somewhat 
akin to the description of Pegu. Similarly, there is a brief mention of the Nicobar 
Islands, followed—in a slightly puzzling order—by accounts of the kingdom of 
Kuch Bihar in northern Bengal, and then of Assam and Tippera. These descriptions 
close the section, and Tahir Muhammad notes how he has shown how many dif- 
ferent types of people may be found in the world: "They are all different, each is 
happy in his own way, and each thinks little of the ways of the other'. But all 
these lands have been relatively close to Bengal, and his information has been 
derived largely from Khwaja Baqir Ansari, mentioned above. This is not the case 
with the next section, entitled ‘A brief description of the kingdom of Portugal which 
is under the rule of the Emperor of Firang' ." 

Tahir Muhammad begins by noting that ‘Portugal’ 15 a very large city, which is 
the capital (pd-i takht) of the Badshah of Firang, the emperor of the Franks. On 
the one side the frontier of his lands touches the land of the Maghrib, and at some 
20 leagues from there are other towns such as 'Kasmalta' (as yet unidentified). He 
then enters directly into a register where the ‘wonders’ of the area dominate. For 
he recounts that there was a large cave (ghär) in the Maghrib where djinns lived; 
several people had been lost there, of whom some had returned, but one person had 
stayed on and become the master of magical arts. The emperor of Franks had then 


. cut off access to this cave. This story is then set aside, as Tahir moves into a far 


more matter-of-fact political mode of narration. He informs his readers that he 
will describe how the emperor of Portugal (meaning Dom Sebastião) had entered 
into a conflict with the ruler of Maghrib in 987 H (1579), 1n which the former was 
defeated and many of his followers killed. In fact, after this battle, no one really 
knew whether the emperor was dead or alive, and some Franks claimed he was 
simply imprisoned. His uncle (meaning the former cardinal, Dom Henrique) had 
then become ruler, and had asked that the magical cave be opened up. Some clair- 
voyant people who had been enclosed inside for seven years now emerged, and 
said that the emperor of Portugal had in fact died in the battle, thus laying all 
doubts to rest. 

Now it turns out that 1n 1579-80, Tahir Muhammad had himself been sent on 
the orders of emperor Akbar as part of a mission (Aijdbat) to the port of Goa. This 
port was, he notes, under the control of the governors (hukkam) of the emperor of 
Portugal, and Tahir had in the course of his mission gathered the following infor- 
mation from the Franks. For a long time the king of Portugal had wished to conquer 
the kingdom of Maghrib, until in that particular year one of the brothers of the 
king of Maghrib deserted him and came over to the ruler of Portugal, offering 
him a plan for the conquest. The ruler of Portugal accepted his proposal, prepared 
his ships and headed off towards the Maghrib. In the meanwhile, the ruler of the 
Maghrib sent one of his confidants secretly to meet his estranged brother, and 
sent him a message as follows: ‘You are a descendant of the Prophet. It is improper 


Y Rauzat al-Tahirin (Bodleian Ms.), fl. 626a. 
9» The battle in fact took place on 4 Aug. 1578 (30 Jumada al-awwal 986 H) 
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that you help in the conquest by the Franks of a country tbat has Jong been under 
Islamic rule (tasarruf-i Islam). If they conquer it, the people of the Maghrib would 
have to become Christians.’ He thus made his brother promise that he would not 
follow through with his plan of betrayal. Meanwhile, the army of Islam had reached 
the seashore, and the fleet of the Franks had reached there too. The ‘estranged’ 
brother now deviously told the Franks that the army of the Maghrib was small in 
number, and that they could be easily defeated. The overconfident Franks hence 
disembarked from their boats, and the army of the Maghrib began to retreat, with 
the Franks chasing them further and further inland. After they had gone far inland, 
the trap was sprung; the principal force of the Maghrib, mounted on fine Arab horses, 
attacked the force of the Franks who were slaughtered in great numbers. The em- 
peror of the Franks himself was trampled over and killed, to the point that no one 
could even recognise him. What remained of the army of the Franks retreated to 
their ships and returned to Portugal. Since the emperor of Portugal had no heir, 
the king of Spain (Ray Aspédnya, from the Portuguese ‘El-Rei de Espanha’), a 
powerful king from amongst the Franks, now entered Portugal and captured it. 
When this news reached Goa, the Franks 1n the ports of Hindustan accepted his 
rule without any hesitation Tahir Muhammad reports that he had to remain in 
Goa until the arrival of the new governor who was sent out by the king of Spain, 
and hence was witness to this transition. After a whole year, he eventually left Goa 
(probably in 1581) and reached the port of Khambayat (Cambay), where his father 
held an administrative position (mutasaddi), He then went back to Akbar's court to 
pay him his respects, but also presumably to report on what had transpired in dis- 
tant Portugal. 

Tahir Muhammad's account of Dom Sebastilo's disastrous campaign of 1578 
is of course not fully accurate. To begin with he displaces it by a year to 987 H 
(instead of 986), which may be explained by the fact that it was in the former year 
that the news arrived in Goa. Second, the two rivals in the Maghrib were not broth- 
ers, but uncle and nephew. The Sa'adi ruler in August 1578 was 'Abd al-Malik, who 
had earlier ousted his nephew Muhammad al-Mutawakkil.” As for al-Mutawakkil, 
there is no indication that be actually led the Portuguese into a trap, and he was in 
fact killed in the course of the battle. Tahir's account thus presents a picture of soli- 
darity amongst Muslims that is a little too good to be true. But it is a picture that 
is located in the matter-of-fact register of the political chronicle, rather than the 
marvellous register of the 'ajd'ib. He also concludes his part of his discussion 
with a rather more ethnographic assessment of the Franks as he has observed them 
at first hand. 


In sum, the community of Franks (ta'ifa-i Firang) wear very fine clothes but 
they are often very slovenly (chirktn) and pimply. They don't like to use water 
(ba ab muqayyad nist and). They bathe very rarely. Amongst them, washing 


? For an extended discussion of this battle, soe Berthier, La baraule de l'Oued El-Makharen 
dite bataille das Trois Rois, also Valensi, Fables de la mémoire. 
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after relieving oneself (tihdrat-o-istinjd) is considered improper. They are very 
good at using firearms (tufang), and they are particularly brave on ships and in 
the water. But in contrast to this, they are not so brave on land. The Malabari 
community, who live near Ceylon, and are Muslims, are about five thousand 
in the number of their households. Their principal task 1s to make war (ghazi') 
on the Franks. And despite their weaknesses, they do overcome the Franks. 


Brave on water, cowardly on land, the Franks are not merely untrustworthy 
and devious, but also dirty, unbathed, and—— worst of all—iacking in proper toilet 
training. Yet, for Tahir, even the devil can be given his due, for he does state that the 
one thing the Franks have mastered is navigation. Among the great terrors of the 
sea are whirlpools that draw ships in, but the Franks have a device to control this. 
When they see clouds that can cause a problem, they simply fire their cannon; 
and the sound of the cannon-fire sends the clouds upward, so that no whirlpool is 
formed. À second 'wonder' of the sea 1s a kind of special fire that begins to hang 
over a ship (perhaps St. Elmo’s fire). If this fire comes down, the ship may proceed, 
but 1f it persists in hanging over the mast, the ship cannot advance and sinks. But 
here, too, the Franks know how to deal with 1t. A third problem relating to the sea 
and Franks concerns a solution to combat sharks (nakang). When they see one, they 
throw a bag into the sea; the shark swallows it and is content, and so does not at- 
tack the ship. 

We can thus see that Tahir Muhammad used both the idea of the wondrous or 
the marvelious—indeed the closing sentences of the text call it a ‘wonder-book’ 
(shagraf-néima)—and a far more empirical tone to deal with Europe, as he does 
1n order to describe Aceh, Pegu or other Indian Ocean islands. Indeed, the brief 
descriptions that conclude the chapter continue to employ both tones. A descrip- 
tion of the Maldives (Div Mahall), islands that lie to the left on the route from 
Aceh to Surat, has a basic ethnographic character to it. The inhabitants wear the 
leaves of trees and mostly eat fish, while fresh water is lacking; people do not 
care to wear clothes here; men and women live together indiscriminately in the 
same house. More exotic is an island lying between Portugal and India (perhaps 
St. Helena) that was found a 100 years before. No one lives there, but goats and 
cows can be found on this island, and there is plenty of rock salt. When some 
Frank is unhappy (muflis), he gets off their ships and stays there for a year hunting 
and skinning animals, until the returning ship picks him up. Again, the tone is quite 
matter-of-fact; these are not the islands of Sindbad, or populated by one-legged 
men and talking birds. Wonders may exist, but the whole world is not equally 


impregnated with them. 
Europe is Attained 


While Tahir Muhammad’s account goes much further than any of those surveyed 
earlier in this article, it still does not constitute a first-person account of Europe. 
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Through the seventeenth century, we remain frustrated in this respect. We know 
of dozens of Indians who had travelled to Europe by 1700, some of whom remained 
there for years and even decades. Princes and princelings of South Asian origin in 
Portugal alóne ran into several dozens 1n the mid-seventeenth century, from Arakan, 
the Maldives, Jaffna, Bijapur, Badakhshan and a host of other places.* But not a 
single description of Europe emerges from all this. Yet, as the English, Dutch and 
eventually the French came to add their presence in India to that of the Portuguese, 
it is clear that the complexity of internal divisions in Europe became apparent to 
courtiers and rulers all over, from Calicut and Golconda to the Mughal empire. Thus, 
by the end of the seventeenth century, when the ‘New’ English Company's ambas- 
sador Sir William Norris appeared at Aurangzeb’s court in the Deccan, he was 
mercilessly quizzed on the precise nature of political arrangements in Europe. 
What was the nature of William of Orange's (William III's) relationship with the 
Dutch Company? Was Louis XIV in fact the greatest ruler in Europe at that time? 
What was particularly galling was that Mughal court-officials compared Norris's 
answers to those given by the representatives of the ‘Old’ Company, and pointed out 
contradictions where they existed.*! 

Images of the Europeans also came to be available for the first tume in Sanskrit, 
even if these seventeenth-century references tend to be sparse and rather laconic. 
An example is Venkatadhvarin’s Visvagunddarfacampa, where two alternative 
views of the city of Madras are proposed by two opposed voices in the text. One 
of these voices again insists on the fact that these Europeans (here termed 'Hünas', 
or Huns) are to be associated with unusual products and devices (vastv adbhutam, 
similar in spirit to the idea of the 'ajd'ib), besides the fact that ‘they never take 
others’ money unjustly, by force’, and observe rules in punishment. The negative 
view of them, on the other hand, contemptuously terms them ‘white-faces’ 
($vetavadandh), and declares ın no uncertain terms: ‘There 1s no-one worse than 
Hünas in this world: they are merciless, they treat Brahmins with contempt, as 
if they were no better than blades of grass; language cannot express their vices; 
they care nothing for rules of purity'. This last gibe may once more be a reference 
to the lack of bodily cleanliness that Tahir Muhammad has expressed in his text. 
Such reflections find echoes as those of Venkatadhvarin in later Sanskrit texts such 
as the Sarvadevavildsa from the late eighteenth century, where too the fvetamukhas 
(‘white faces’) are compared to the evil figure of Ravana.” 


* For a small sample, see 'Príncipes, e pessoas de sangue real convertidos no Oriente pelos 
religiosos de S. Agustinho’, in Silva Rego, ed., Documentação para a história das mussões, pp. 62-66 

4 British Library, London, Oriental and India Office Collections, Mss. Eur D 1075, from O C 
57-1, 7561 “The answer of the King of England, the Wearer of Hats, concerning what was demanded 
of the Ambassador’. On the historical context, see Subrahmanyam, ‘Frank Submissions’, pp 69-96. 

* Porcher, Un poème satirique sanskrit, Verses 502-6. For a discussion, see Narayana Rao et al, 
Symbols of Substance, pp. 1-12 

* Raychaudhun, ‘Europe in India's Xenology’, pp. 156—82 
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By all accounts, then, in spite of the materials that we have catalogued and 
discussed in the preceding pages, we must wait for 1750 before the first Indo- 
Persian eyewitness accounts of Europe begin to make an appearance. These have 
received a fair deal of attention, partly because today's Indian 'xenologists' 
amongst colonial-period historians remain quite obsessed with the problem of 
Indian identity as defined in a European looking glass.“ Besides, British writers 
of the colonial period themselves were particularly interested in how they and thear 
civilisation were viewed by Indians, a fact that must explain the early notoriety 
enjoyed by, say, Mirza Abu Talib Khan Isfahani's Mastr-i Talibt ft bilad-i afranjt 
(*Talib's travels in the land of the Franks’), translated into English by Charles Stewart 
as early as 1810.9 The writer, who travelled between 1799 and 1803, provided a 
view that was not always flattering to the English, but congenial enough, in that it 
generally contrasted Albion’s vigour to Indian decadence. Also quite well known 
is Mirza I'tisam al-Din, Shagraf-ndma-i wildyat ("Wonder Book of England’), 
written in 1785, but recounting its author's travels two decades earlier, in the 
months from January 1766 to October-November 1769.” In this case, interestingly, 
the Persian text has never been published, but Urdu and English transiations (or 
adaptations) have long enjoyed fairly wide circulation. Still more recently, Simon 
Digby has drawn our attention to an unpublished manuscript in his possession, 
namely a certain Munshi Isma'il's 7artkh-i jad!d (or ‘New History’), for its part 
relating the author's voyage to England in the early 1770s. From the same decade, 
Digby also notes the existence of another Indo-Persian text (equally unpublished), 
namely Mir Muhammad Husain ibn ‘Abd al-Husaini's Risdla-i ahwül-i mulk-i 
Firang-o-Hindustün, which recounts travels to Lisbon and London from Calcutta, 
in around 1774.*! 

The bulk of these accounts were written by writers who accompanied English- 
men back to their native land in some capacity or the other, as munshIs, as envoys, 
but also (as with Abu Talib) as gentlemen of leisure. One may imagine (as Juan 
Cole and others have suggested) that the production of these texts would in part 
have been encouraged by the British, since they served to stress the persistent 
theme of the ‘wonders’ of wildyat, and the superiority of western culture and 
technology, even if they may equally have contained disparaging remarks on food, 
manners, or climate. This admiration for the Europeans, stemming from the crude 


“ For an intelligent summing-up, see Cole, ‘Invisible Occidentalism', pp 3-16; and for an 
attempt at a broad survey of materials, Gulfishan Khan, Indian Muslim Perceptions of the West 
During the Eighteenth Century 

*5 Mirza Abu Talib Khan Isfahan, MasIr-i: Talebl ft bilad-: afranjt, ed. Mirza Husain ‘Al and 
Mir Qudrat 'Alit, also Stewart, trans , The Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, 2 vols 

* For an older English adaptation, Alexander, Shigurf namah-l-velaét; and for a more recent 
version, Mirza Sheikh [‘tesamuddin, The Wonders of Vilayet, trans. Kaiser Haq 

“ Digby, 'An eighteenth century narrative of a journey trom Bengal to England’, pp 49-65 

™ But also see, in this context, the interesting materials by a rather less lettered Indian presented 
in Fisher, The First Indian Author tn English 
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fact that they are gaining the upper hand, can even be found 1n the writings of 
“Abd al-Karim Shahristani, author of the Baydtn-i Wáqi', although he did not actu- 
ally travel to Europe.* Descnbing events in Bengal in the mid-eighteenth century, 
this author mentions the existence of different European settlements along the 
river, such as the populous Calcutta and the smaller ‘Frans Danga’ (Chandernagorc). 
He noted too that among the firangis, there were several groups (qaum or firqa), 
of which each was known according to the name of the country (mulk), such as 
Fransis, Angrez, Valandez, Purtugez. These European nations had extensive and 
well-kept gardens according to their own countries (here, wildyat), in which they 
snip even large trees ‘with scissors, giving them a particular shape. Further, since 
these Europeans all lived in one area, separate from the Indians, and were self- 
administering, there was no change in their lifestyles (auza’-o-atwdir) in relation 
to their places of origin; they had built churches (ka/Tsd) where they even read the 
namdaz after their own fashion. According to ‘Abd al-Karim, a number of distin- 
guished (mumtäz) Frankish intellectuals and craftsmen had settled in these places, 
since they could live securely under the protection of the Frankish soldiers (ashab- 
i saif-i firangiydn). He concludes that this is all on account of the ‘perfect unity of 
the Franks’ (bar kamdl-i yak jihati-i firangiydn), to be contrasted with the lack of 
coordination found in the Mughal court. A hemistich thus concludes the reflection. 


Wealth grows out of coordinated acts. 
Its lack comes out of disunity. 


Such views as these may fruitfully be contrasted with another important and 
relatively neglected text that comes to us from the 1770s and 1780s, namely the 
Malayalam travel account entitled Varttamdnappustakam, written by a certain 
Paremmakkal Tommakattanar (1736—99).9 The author of the text, a Syrian Chris- 
tian man of the cloth, accompanied the bishop Mar Joseph Kariyattil, and visited 
Europe (Iberia and Rome) before returning to India, on a journey that has some 
parallels to that of Joseph of Cranganor in the early sixteenth century. 

But much water had also flowed under the bridge 1n the meantime in terms of 
relations between the Catholic Church and the Syrian Christians of Kerala. For 
though the Portuguese had initially been seen in very positive terms by the hier- 
archy of the Syrian church, relations had begun to sour already by the 1520s. The 
reasons for the changing nature of relations were many, some material (notably 
disputes over the pepper trade), and others having to do with the theological con- 
flicts between the Catholic Church and the Syrian one. As the sixteenth century 


^ Khwaja ‘Abd al-Karim Kashmiri, Baydn-i| Wagi*, ed. K.B. Nasim, p. 161 et seq., Bab IV. 
‘Some Events that took place after (his) arrival in Hughli Bandar, antil the death of Muhammad 
Shah'. 

= For the Malayalam text, seo Ulakamthara, od., Vartramdnappustakam, athava Rommaydtra. 
For an English translation, see Cathanar Thomman Paremmakkal, The Varthamanappusthakam, 
trans Placid J Podipara. I am grateful to Kesavan Veluthat who drow my attention to this text. 
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wore on, Catholic pressure on the Syrian Christians grew apace, eventually cul- 
minating 1n the notorious Synod of Diamper (Udayamperur) celebrated in 1599 
by Dom.Frei Aleixo de Meneses, the well-known Augustinian Archbishop of 
Goa. This Synod required the Syrian Christians not merely to change their liturgy 
and significant aspects of their theology, but also to submit to the superior authority 
of the Catholic priesthood ?! However, the solution imposed from above proved 
impossible to sustain, and by the mid-seventeenth century the Syrian community 
had split (around the so-called Coonen Cross Oath of 1653), with one part of 11— 
the 'Malabarians'—remaining loosely loyal to the Catholic Church, and the other 
part —termed the 'Jacobites' —returning to West Syriac practices with a separate 
Archbishop, initially a certain Mar Thomas. 

Nevertheless, tensions persisted through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The expulsion of the Portuguese from their fortresses in Kerala and the in- 
stallation of the Dutch further complicated matters. The major Catholic missionary 
presence from the late 1650s came to be of the Carmelites, whose relations with 
the so-called 'Malabarian' Christians tended to vary considerably. A particularly 
difficult period was in the 1770s, when Monsignor Francis de Sales a Matre 
Dolorosa was named Vicar Apostolic of Malabar, and complaints against him 
from the 'Malabarians' reached » crescendo. These complaints had to do with the 
discrimination against the ‘Malabarians’ by European priests, as well as the refusal 
of Sales to consider the possibility of a reconciliation with the head of the 
‘Jacobites’, Mar Dionysios, who for his part seemed eager to put an end to the 
divisions that had persisted for over a century. Frustration with the behaviour of 
the Carmelite Vicar Apostolic eventually led to a decision to send a delegation to 
Rome, headed by Joseph Kariyattil (a former student of the Carmelites who had 
already studied in Rome) and Tommakattanar, the two senior priests being ac- 
companied by a couple of younger boys who were to be admitted to the Propaganda 
College in Rome. These, then, were the circumstances of the composition of the 
Varttamdnappustakam. 

The combination of circumstances and the identity of the author render the text 
rather distinct from other travel writings of the period, such as the work of I'tisam 
al-Din. For Tommakattanar, both individually and as a member of his community, 
had had long experience of dealing with Europeans. He had been ordained a priest 
in 1761 at the age of 25, and he was well educated with a knowledge of Syriac, 
Latin and Sanskrit, as well as an acquaintance with Italian and Portuguese. It is 
certain that he had notions of what Europe was like before he went there, and 
besides his travelling companion, Mar Joseph, had spent years in Rome. Further, 
he did not visit Europe in a situation where the key question was one of asking 
how the British had come to conquer India. His Europe was instead southern and 
Catholic, and his main concerns were not with technology, military power, or the 
need to explain Indian ‘decline’. Finally, this was not the view of a non-Christian 


?! For an earlier discussion, see Subrahmanyam, 'Dom Frei Aleixo de Meneses (1559-1617) 
et l'échec des tentatives d'indigéni ation du christianisme en Inde’, pp. 21-42 
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of an area of the world that was seen as dominated by Christians. Rather, it was about 
what enabled one set of Christians to claim that they were superior to another 
group. This ‘subversive’ content of the book was such that as late as 1862, it was 
condemned (along with a compendium of Voltaire's writings) as containing 
'erroneous and scandalous propositions throwing disgrace not only on the reli- 
gious orders (1t was composed with this purpose), but also on the Sacred Congre- 
gations (...) [and] being even less respectful towards the Supreme Pontiff’. 

The introduction to the narrative, dated September 1785, begins by evoking 
the Apostle St. Thomas, and declares from the outset that its 1ntent is to ‘let our 
brethren and friends know (...) what experiences we had in Portugal, in the city of 
Rome, on the way after our departure for Europe, and how God Almighty helped 
and protected us in a very special manner’. It then proceeds to evoke the situation 
in Kerala amongst the Christians from about 1773, at the death of Monsignor 
Florence of Jesus of Nazareth, the Vicar Apostolic. Various assemblies, discussions 
and controversies that ensued are evoked, and the growing frustration of Syrian 
priests 1s mentioned, until the decision was taken by the Malabar General Church 
Assembly to send a delegation to Rome under Malpan Joseph Kariyattil. Money 
had to be raised rapidly to pay for this voyage, and eventually a group of 22 per- 
sons set out in May 1778 via Tuticorin, Karaikal and Tranquebar to Madras, where 
they hoped to gain a passage to Europe. Even before reaching Madras, however, 
1t became clear that only a small group of four could afford the journey. À dispute 
now broke out between Tommakattanar and a certain Chakkokattanar, but Malpan 
Joseph eventually supported the claims of the former to make the voyage, since 
‘he could be of help in writing letters and making translations, and since he could 
easily learn the European languages as he knew Latin’.*° 

Once in Madras, the party managed to find a Lisbon-based ship called the 
Esperanca, owned by four Portuguese merchants and captained by a certain 
Manuel Nascimento da Costa, that had recently returned from Bengal, Bombay 
and Goa and was preparing for a return trip to Europe. Despite initial resistance by 
the owners, eventually permission was obtained to embark, and the party left 
Madras in late November 1778. The nitty-gritties of the voyage need not concern ` 
us here, beyond noting that 1t was extremely unpleasant. The shipboard food did 
not appeal to the priests, and they came to believe that the food together with the 
ambient heat caused them all (and especially Malpan Joseph) to come out in 
‘blisters and ulcers’ all over their bodies. Eventually, while rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Malpan even came to believe that he was at death's door, and 
began to lament and weep, saying that the others would surely come to a bad end 
in Europe since they did not know the languages of the place. However, this did 
not come to pass, and the ship eventually anchored at the port of Benguela (in 
Angola) in early February 1779. 


N The Varthamanappusthakam, trans Podipara, Introduction, p. 23. 
D Ibid , p. 76. 
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Tommakattanar's description of Benguela is short and mostly concerned with the 
climate. He notes that ‘the bodies of the Europeans who dwell there are pale, like 
bodies without blood', and adds that 'this ugliness 1s caused by the air and the heat 
of the place'. Yet, even in his brief description, he throws in a few hostile remarks 
conceming the Portuguese, and how they had seized control of the territory. A 
more elaborate critique along similar lines follows at the next port-of-call, which 
is Bahia in Brazil. Here we are told a tale of how the Portuguese by somewhat 
deceitful means came to control the area by force, and thus also seized hold of 
untold riches 1n the form of gold, precious stones and wood. The place had now 
become a destination for the Portuguese, who were willing to settle there per- 
manently. Brief descriptions of the 'natives' follow, as well as of the city and 
buildings. Mention is also made of how the party from Kerala was received by 
the resident archbishop, Joaquim Borgia de Figueroa. However, things did not go 
perfectly smoothly, for the Syrian Christian party insisted on maintaining their 
Syriac rites, even though they were advised against it by the archbishop. This seems 
to have made them an object of great curiosity, and Tommakattanar suggests that 
their social success amongst the rich merchants of Bahia was quite considerable as 
a result. 

By early May, the ship was ready to depart for Portugal. The port of Lisbon 
was reached after a 10-week voyage on July 18. The city struck our narrator as 
noisy, crowded, disorderly and ‘without any premeditated plan’, especially after the 
recent earthquake. The density of churches was no doubt impressive, and these 
religious establishments also enjoyed rich incomes, second only to those in Rome. 
But Tommakattanar was also struck by other features of Portugal’s capital city, 
including its large number of illegitimate children, who were looked after in various 
charitable establishments. Other aspects of the city also came across to him as 
problematic, including the presence (and to his mind excessive influence) of Goan 
Catholic priests, such as a certain Padre Cajetan Vitorino Faria. On Faria’s account, 
the party from Kerala encountered some difficulties in gaining access to the Queen, 
although they were eventually able to present a petition to her at Queluz Palace. 
Eventually Tommakattanar and the others left for Genoa, en route to Rome, on 6 
November 1779. 

A brief description of Genoa follows, its high buildings, winding streets and 
rich life. The writer also comments on the mode of government there, which is 
not a monarchy but a republic, headed by a Doge. But it is clear that his heart is 
not in it. Rather, his main concerns are with the machinations of the Carmelites, 
the enemies of the ‘Malabarians’, who have managed once more to exercise undue 
influence with Rome. In view of this, they were hurriedly obliged to leave Genoa 
for Livorno, and thence to Pisa, Florence and Siena. By 3 January 1780, some 13 
months after leaving Madras, the party thus arrived at last 1n the seat of the Papacy. 

The pages of the account that follow are full of petitions and counter-petitions, 
ecclesiastical audiences and vile machinations, letters flying back and forth be- 
tween Lisbon, Genoa and Rome. Yet, at the end of five and a half months, Malpan 
Joseph and his party were disappointed at their reception, and the lack of trust 
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shown by the high authorities, who clearly preferred the versions of events and 
problems set out by the Carmelites to their own. Tommakattanar's description of 
Rome too is perfunctory; it is ‘built in a circle; its ground is levelled; walls and gates 
are built around it’. St. Peter's Church 1s briefly described, as are a few other reli- 
gious buildings. The rich merchants, gardens of leisure and even the comic actors 
on the streets find mention. But the tone is a sour and disappointed one. The church 
authorities have ‘disregarded justice and the glory of God’, and instead done 
things ‘for reasons of self interest and pride’ .* It was in this mood that the group 
. from Kerala made its way to Loreto, then to Ancona, and eventually to Genoa, 
reaching that city on 3 July 1780. This time the return to Lisbon was through 
Cadiz and Tavira. 

The second stay in Lisbon seems, if anything, to have been even more miserable 
than the first one. It lasted almost all of five years, yet Tommakattanar reveals almost 
nothing of the actual events that transpired during that long elapse of time. His 
main preoccupation is instead with the disputes at the centre of which his party 
found itself. Besides that redoubtable schemer Padre Cajetan from Goa, the party 
of Malpan Joseph also had to deal with the Minister for the Indies, Martim de 
Melo, described as a ‘devil, an enemy of peace and concord’, who had seized ‘our 
Malabar people [and] had crushed them and had drunk their blood’. This minister, 
as well as some other influential persons, seem to have initiated moves to hold Malpan 
Joseph back in Portugal, alleging that if he returned to Kerala, he would cause 
‘contentions and miserable disorder’ there. Besides, the substantial Goan eccle- 
siastical presence in Lisbon also did notaid the cause of the Kerala Synans. Violent 
letters were exchanged, in one of which the Kerala party wrote to their Catholic 
interlocutors: “Through deceit and tricks you have robbed our community of its 
dignities, and for a long time you have enslaved it and have until now tried with 
all your strength to do away with the old rites and practices of our Church’.* An 
interesting form of patriotic reasoning was also used to demonstrate how it was 
unreasonable for priests from Europe to become bishops and high authorities in 
Kerala. The Malpan and his party argued that this was no different from putting 
Portugal under Habsburg rule, and added: 'Suppose the Italians govern Portugal, 
the Portuguese Italy, the French Germany, the Germans France. Tell me if the people 
of these countries will be pleased with this’. The conclusion was clear. ‘It is known 
as a law of nature that the honour, the prestige, and the unity of a community can 
be kept intact only if that community 15 governed by those of that community’.* 

Whether this rhetorical figure, in which Buropeans were compared to the Pharaoh 
in Egypt and the 'Malabarians' to Moses and the Jews, would have really appealed 
is not known to us. We are aware, however, that it was only after many negotiations 
and difficulties that they were eventually able to obtain permission to sail back, 
after having formally taken leave of the royal family, once more in Queluz. The only 


4 Ibid, p 173. 
55 Ibid , p. 253 
* Ibid., p 259. 
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major concession they had managed to obtain was the nomination of Malpan 
Jospeh Kariyattil as archbishop of Cranganore. Eventually, gaining the protection 
of the Marqués de Castel-Melhor, the party was able to embark on a vessel carrying 
convicts (some 300 1n number) which left Lisbon on 20 April 1785. Yet the Kerala 
group's troubles were not over. In late June they had to weather a terrible storm to - 
enter the port of Bahia, where the party (and Malpan Joseph 1n particular) were for 
once treated with exemplary respect: ‘on both sides of the road, from the shore to the 
residence of the governor, there stood spectators whose number is difficult to be 
estimated’. Another incident followed, in which the ship again almost capsized. 
Eventually, leaving Bahia on 30 August 1785, the island of Sri Lanka was sighted 
on 18 March 1786 after a hard journey, with great shortages of food and water. 
Twenty-three of the convicts and eight or nine of the crew had died en route. The 
Syrian party was able to reach Goa only on 1 May 1786, and a bare four months 
later Malpan Joseph Kariyattil humself died under uncertain circumstances. As 
for Paremmakkal Tommakattanar, he returned to Kerala as administrator of the 
vacant See of Cranganore. His text, as his modern translator writes, took on a life © 
of 1ts own and ‘appeared more subversive than its author’. It also marked the in- 
auguration of two new forms in Malayalam, the prose narrative and the travel 
account. 


Conclusion 


The preceding pages have carried us ever some 300 years in terms of the history 
, of South Asian perceptions of Europe. Our consideration has been with a number 
of texts and narratives, organised in a somewhat schematic form. First, we have & 
phase wherein Europeans are perceived without Europe. Then the first descriptions 
of Europe appear, but not in the form of first-person narratives. Finally, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century— surprisingly late, it could be said —the first personal 
narratives of travel to Europe can be found 11 Persian, but also in Malayalam. 
Seen in a comparative framework, the South Asian corpus of ‘xenological’ 
materials regarding Europe is, until 1800, undoubtedly far less rich than that from 
the Ottoman Empire or the Arab-speaking lands.? For the Ottoman Empire alone, 
we can speak of a fairly rich corpus before 1800. Thus, we have the account of a 
certain Osman Agha ibn Ahmed Temeshvarli, who was imprisoned in Hungary 
and Austria for 11 years from 1688 to 1699, and who appears to have written his 
memoirs (which are thus above all an account of captivity, but share significant 
aspects with the travel account) 1n the early 1720s.™ Furst published in a German 
translation in the 1950s, the text has subsequently been edited, and other trans- 
lations 1n European languages have appeared. Better recognised, and belonging 
also to a particular sub-genre, are the accounts of Ottoman ambassadors to foreign 
courts, of which a number of well-known examples exist, in particular from the 


3 The Arabic materials are dealt with in Matar, /n the Lands of the Christians 
* Osman Agha de Temechvar, Prisonnier des Infidéles, trans Hitzel. 
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eighteenth century.” Evliya Celebi’s own account of his visit to Vienna in 1665 is 
at times counted as one of the earliest amongst these; a significant example, which 
at times served as an example to other later writers, is the embassy-account 
of Yirmisekiz Qelebi Mehmed Efendi to the court of the young Louis XV in 
1720-21.9 In the same line of accounts one may equally number the reports from 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France of Morali Seyyid Ali Efendi and Seyyid 
Abdürrahim Muhibb Efendi, the first dating from the years 1797 to 1802, and the 
second from 1806 to 1811.°' This may not be all that surprising, however, in view 
of the greater proximity, as well as the greater strategic significance of Europe for 
the Ottomans, which meant that by the late sixteenth century, Ottoman writers 
were even producing chronicles of the kings of France and the conquest of the 
New World by the Spaniards.9 

A recent essay by an historian of Safavid Iran argues that during most of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ‘the available evidence for the Safavid per- 
ception of Westerners derives for the most part from sources written by the same 
Westerners’. There was an underlying fascination, it is argued, for things Western, 
but it was ‘as yet unable to break through the carapace of formulaic religious 
dogma, ingrained and as yet untested notions of cultural and even military super- 
iority, and the sheer physical distance from Europe’.“ Can we do better than that 
from our South Asian materials? I believe that this is indeed possible, and that in 
the Indian case at least, we cannot be thought to derive our picture of how Indians 
thought about the West ‘for the most part’ from Western sources. Rather, as we 
have argued, a far richer body of materials existed in South Asian languages, in- 
cluding Persian, than has often been suspected. These textual materials could of 
course be expanded using a variety of other means, including bodies of oral nar- 
ratives, songs, and so on, which are concerned with the deeds (or misdeeds) of 
Europeans in a variety of contexts, whether in the islands of the Ganges delta, or 
the coastal plain and backwaters of Kerala. 

Our contention has been that these materials are characterised by several dis- 
tinct, and at times even contradictory, sentiments. There is the image of the deceitful 
European, the religious bigot, who is willing to stop at nothing to achieve his ends. 
This is a powerful image already in the sixteenth century, and persists into later 
times. Then we have a second set of images, focusing on the European as a maker of 
wondrous objects, and curiosities (adbhuta and ‘aja’ib), of which we have seen a 


æ Some 30 such accounts are to be found listed in Unat, Osmanli Sefirlerl ve Sefaretmámeleri; 
they concern embassies to Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris, Madrid, Morocco, Iran, the Mughal 
court and Bukhara. The only embassy to the Mugals mentioned here is that of Salim Efendi in 
1158-63 H (1744—49) to the court of Muhammad Shah after the invasion of Nadu Shah (pp 82-84) 

€ For his account, see Galland, Le Paradis des infidéles, ed Veinstein. 

5! Morali Seyyid Ali Efendi and Seyyid Abdurrahim Muhibb Efendi, Deux Ottomans à Paris 
sous le Directoire et l'Empire, trans. Yerasimos. 

© Bacqué-Grammont, trans., La première histoire de France en turc ottoman; also Thomas D. 
Goodrich, The Ottoman Turks and the New Worid 

© Matthee, ‘Between Aloofness and Pascination’, pp. 219—46 
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number of examples. Third, we have the image of Europe itself, which emerges 
gradually and hesitatingly from materials in the seventeenth century into a full- 
blown picture, with a high degree of complexity ın the last years of the eighteenth 
century. It is this last image that Partha Chatterjee has characterised as a mixture 
of ‘fear and love’, which he sees as impregnating the entire Euro-Indian relationship 
between 1498 and our own tıme.“ Both those emotions were undoubtedly present 
in varying measure at different moments, though rather few examples of love can in 
fact be found before 1750, However, if we are to be more complete, we must in- 
clude in the gamut of emotions not simply fear and love, but suspicion and disgust, 
wonder and reticence at a people who may have worn 'very fine clothes', but did 
not yet know how to wash their bottoms. It 1s a complex set of emotions, many of 
which are still with us even today. 


t 
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Unani medicine's encounter with Western medicine in nineteenth-century north India 
generated a rich corpus of Unam medical texts in the vernacular Urdu. A new Unani and a 
new hakım (practitioner of Unani) evolved with an emphasis less on the mastery of the 
theory and more on the practice of medicine. Urdu newspapers, particularly the Oudh Akhbar, 
pushed the issues generated by texts on Unani into the public sphere, and it was here that ` 
the inevitable tenstons between the old family-centred Unani and the new hakim were fought 
out. Through an engagement with Western medicine in order to contain the threat posed by 
lt, Unani dramatically reshaped and redefined itse(f as an Indian medical system 


Introduction 


This article discusses Unani medicine’s encounter with Western medicine in 
nineteenth-century north India. It argues that this interaction generated a rich corpus 
of Unani medical texts 1n the vernacular Urdu. The Urdu literature popularised 
Unani and added new accessible knowledge to the traditional Arabic canon and private 
family archives. It shifted the focus from the mastery of the theory of medicine to 
the emphasis on the practice of medicine. It created a new Unani and anew hakim 
(practitioner of Unani). The article shows that the arrival of Urdu newspapers, 
particularly the Oudh Akhbar, pushed the issues generated by the Urdu texts into 
the public sphere. It was here that the inevitable tensions between the old family- 
centred Unani and the new hakim were fought out. The article analyses Unani's 
engagement with Western medicine in the context of these tensions. It shows how 
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in seeing off the threat posed by the medicine of the colonisers, Unani dramatically 
reshaped and redefined itself as an Indian medical system. 


The Gentleman Hakim 


Unani medicine 1s a Greek system of medicine, which Muslims appropriated during 
the period of their early expansions into the Greco-Roman world.' Unani medicine 
was based on the humoural theory developed by the Hippocratic School and refined 
further by Galen. The way the humours balanced and interacted with the spirit 
determined the health and temperament of a person. And since bumoural balance 
was affected by external factors such as climate, age, lifestyle and the environment, 
the locale of the patient was important in Unani medicine. Drugs were meant to 
restore the harmony not only of a person's humours, but also of the balance between 
the patient and nature. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the practitioner of Unani in India was 
called a bakım. Through his scholarly training and family background he cultivated 
fór himself the image of a rational learned figure.? He derived his authority from the 
Arabic translations of the medica] texts of Avicenna, Hippocrates, Aristotle and 
Galen. He was 8 specialist of the ‘theory of medicine’ as encapsulated in such texts, 
which encompassed treatment, prognostics, and an appreciation of Hippocratic 
experience. He combined that with Anstotelian natural philosophy, which in turn 
he connected to Galen's anatomical rationality. Very much like the rational learned 
doctor of pre-Enlightenment Europe, the hakim selectively appropriated the wis- 
dom of antiquity, choosing his heroes with care. He combined aspects of their 
learning to emerge as the master narrator of a 'good story'. Like his hero Galen 
(b. AD 129), he built a good story out of Hippocrates’ use of oracular prediction 
and divine authority intermixed with Anstotle’s emphasis on the phenomena of the 
natural world. 

It was the hakim's command of medical literature in the esoteric Arabic language 
that made him a gentleman. And the gentleman storyteller had an elite clientele to 
match. He showed little interest in poor or insignificant patients. He derived his 
authority not from the number of patients he saw, or from his ability to teach 
medicine widely, but from the exclusivity of his learning and his chentele. 

The hakim’s knowledge was his private property—and, as such, 1t was not to 
be communicated to just anyone. The dars (public lectures), tadris (instruction), 
and the nuskha navisi (prescription writing) of his profession were the discursive 
formats adopted to disseminate this knowledge among family members and his 
elite patients. 


! Under the patronage ot the Ummayad caliphs in Damascus, Unanı incorporated the Arabic 
translations of many of the philosophical works of Anstotle, Socrates, Galen Later the Greek 
works of the physician-philosopber Avicenna and the surgeon al-Farabi were translated into Arabic 
and became integral to Unani This wide knowledge base ensured that Unant had not only a 
philosophical strand, but also a component on pharmacology and the art of surgery 

! Prancis Robinson, The Ulama of Farang: Mahall, pp. 41—68. 
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The Challenge to the Scholastic Core of Unani 


From the mid-nineteenth century, as Western medical knowledge engaged with 
Indian materia medica, the scholar hakim came under attack. British doctors and 
scientists in India began to popularise indigenous medical knowledge in the ver- 
naculars, particularly 1n Hindustani. It was the readers of these texts who led the 
attack on the old scholar hakims. Hindu and Muslim literati, especially of the 
service class, and newspaper editors argued that Unani could never compete with 
Western medicine if 1t remained closeted in its private domain, confined within 
linguistic and familial walls. They called for the professionalisation of Unani 
along Western lines. Through their newspapers and other writings they created a 
public sphere in which it was acceptable to discuss the reforms needed in Indian 
medical systems. They considered it imperative to 'vernacularise' and popularise 
Unani. As they saw it, this was the only way to compete with British-sponsored 
materia medica and pharmacoepias in the vernaculars.? 

The demands of this new medically literate class challenged the very being of 
the learned hakim. Like the Protestants during the Reformation, they argued that 
medicine was not the preserve of an elite with exclusive access to ancient know- 
ledge. Instead, it was a gift of God that anyone could learn through observation and 
travel.* This did not mean that they completely shunned the ancient heroes from 
whom the hakim had derived his authority, but they argued that mastering their 
"Theory of Medicine’ was not the only way of becoming a hakim. Through their 
medical writings in Urdu, they shifted the focus to the ‘Practice of Medicine’. 
This literature was a response to the challenge posed by the dissemination of 
British texts in the vernacular, but 1t drew heavily on other intellectual and social 
contexts as well. The texts ranged from journals written during local epidemics 
by people trained in both Unani and Western medicine, to tracts on astrological 
healing. Many of them also reflected the concerns of the contemporary Islamic 
revivalist movements that promoted an Islamic way of life as a guarantee of good 
health. And some were influenced by the Indo-Persian akhlaq tradition that high- 
lighted moral deportment and proper conduct as the cornerstones of perfect health. 
This wide range of 1nfluences on the new Urdu medical texts changed the contours 
of Unani and the definition of a hakim. The most significant shift was from scho- 
lastic learning to demonstrable knowledge as a prerequisite to becoming a hakim. 


? See for example the Hindustani translation of the London pharmacopoeia by G.G. Spilsbury 
and Samachurn Dutt, Hindustani version of the London pharmacopoeia See also W.B 
O'Shaughnessy, The Bengal Pharmacopoeia and general conspectus of medicinal plants. 

* Roger French, Medicine before science, p. 148 They were very much like the Reformation 
Protestant physician, Paracelsus, who was outside the circuit of university-trained doctors, and 
promoted the populansing and vernacularising of medical knowledge and extracting it from the 
exclusive hold of the elite ‘rauonal and leamed’ university-trained doctors He believed that 
knowledge could be acquired not just trom books and libraries but from travel and observation, 
and that the texts of Galen and Hippocrates should be burnt. He represented & direct threat to the 
‘learned’ doctor 
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The applied knowledge that these texts promoted became known as the 'theory 
of practice’. It diluted medical authority derived from family, status, knowledge of 
Arabic and formal apprenticeship. It redefined a ‘learned and rational’ gentleman 
hakim as one who exhibited proper moral deportment. It was about knowing the 
correct akhlaq (norms of behaviour), understanding religion and astrology and 
their influences on health, and appreciating the personal relationship between the 
hakim and his patients. Thus, the political culture of nineteenth-century India pusbed 
Unan: out of its canonical scholastic confines. It made the hakim’s profession more 
open. One could become a hakim through observation, travel and practical inter- 
action with patients from all walks of life. In this new order, the best doctor was 
the one who had the maximum number of patients, and who imparted medical 
knowledge quickly to the biggest audience via self-help manuals and primers. 


From Scholastic Knowledge to Demonstrable Knowledge: 
The Zakhirah-1 Khwarazmshahi 


One of the first Persian texts to be translated into Urdu was the Zakhirah-i 
Khwarazmshahi. Muhammad Ahmad al-Hasani al-Juzjani wrote the original 
Persian Zakhirah in Hijri 504 (1110—11 cg). Juzjani was in the court of Sultan 
Khwarazm Shah, who had requested that a manual be made available for ordinary 
people to consult in sickness. Since the book was explicitly intended to popularise 
Unani, it was written in Persian, the common language. It did, however, contain some 
names and words in Arabic. It represented an important move in Persian society to 
extract medical knowledge from the closed shop of Arabic scholars and locate it 
in a popular, non-specialist sphere, where its practice could be easily demonstrated 
and replicated. 

The Zakhirah borrows selectively from the ancient wisdom of the Greek 
philosopher-physicians. It understands the body within the framework of Aristotle’s 
humoural theory, which is based on the four elements (arkan) of air, water, fire and 
earth. These influence the four humours in the body— blood, phlegm and two kinds 
of bile—and a healthy body is one in which all the elements are in harmony. À 
person's individual temperament (mizaj) is determined by two pairs of oppositional 
states (kaiftyats): hot and cold, dry and moist (garm, sard; khushk, tard). The 
emphasis on Aristotelian natural philosophy and rationality means that the Zakhirah 
also focuses on anatomy. It gives detailed descriptions of different bones and bone 
types, operations to set them, and the medicines required for their mending.’ 

Along with the Aristotelian tradition, the Zakhirah also invokes Hippocrates’ 
belief in the divine nature of medical learning in order to justify opening up that 
learning to a wider audience. It stresses that God is the ultimate power who creates 
and controls the natural world of rainfall, air and environment, and that medical 
conundrums can therefore be solved by mastering nature. 


5 Hakim Hadi Husain Khan Moradabadi, Zakhirah Khwarazamshahi, Volume 3, Part 7. 
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In a self-contained part entitled Kitab-i Zinat, the Zakhirah shows that a healthy 
body can be maintained by good conduct and bodily discipline, i.e., akhlaq. It 
provides a template of social norms for good and healthy living. This part includes 
a section called ‘purity and decoration’ of the body (Jism ki pakizgi aur arastagi). 
Here, purity of the human body is integral to health. And, interestingly, purity is 
linked to piety, beauty, deportment, and the relaxed and peaceful state of the body. 
Hence this section includes 1nformation on the healthy maintenance of hair and, 
in discussing the cure of fevers, it recommends not only medicines but also the 
key importance of baths (ghusl), bodily cleanliness, fresh clothing and massages. 

The Zakhirah's stress on the body and its original piety and purity, cleanliness, 
uniqueness, beauty and deportment was to form the core of the new Unani's 'theory 
of practice’. Health was increasingly associated with the moral and physical deport- 
ment of the body, and knowing how to manage this did not require any scholastic 
traming. It was a divinely ordained responsibility that relied upon prescriptive codes 
for conduct, etiquette, purity and pollution. 

In a major break with Unani's secretive tradition of medical prescribing, the 
Zakhirah offers prescriptions (nuskhas) for fevers, de-worming, dysentery and 
diseases of the liver and intestines.’ It does not list the source of these prescrip- 
tions. No name of any hakim or family of hakims is cited. Each nuskha begins with 
a detailed description of the ailment. Then the procedural details of disease man- 
agement are described. Finally, the medicines end method of preparing them are 
detailed. The ingredients as well as the method of making them into effective medical 
remedies are listed. The art of making tablets (goli), syrups (sharbats), mixtures 
(safuf), and pastes (majoon) 1s also described in detail.' 

Because of the Zakhirah's origins as a popularist text in Persia, 1t was an obvious 
choice for Munshi Newal Kishore, the noted Punjabi Khatri publisher of Lucknow, 
to issue it as an Urdu text in 1878. Hakim Hadi Hasan Khan Moradabadi spent one 
and a half years on the translation. He retained the original title because the book 
was already well known in India in the Persian, but he was less respectful of the 
Zakhirah's explicit debt to Hippocrates and Aristotle. Instead Hadi Hasan invoked 
God and the Prophet as the legitimating authorities for gaining medical knowledge 
through observation, experience and travel. He downplayed mastery of the Arabic 
canon as the key to becoming a hakim. 

Justifying his decision to translate the Zakhirah, Munshi Newal Kishore wrote 
that ‘the Urdu translation was to benefit not only alim (learned) and fazil (scholarly) 
hakims, but all those who were interested and could read Urdu' ? He believed that 
the Zakhirah would be of general benefit to people of status (nazrin) and others 
interested in medicine, because it would give them access to Unani learning in 
addition to the Western learning they were already acquiring through British-sponsored 


* Ibid., Vol. 3, Part 8. 

7 Ibid , Vol. U, pp 1186-1240. 

' Ibid, p 1258. 

* Ibid., Vol. 3, Parts 7-8, pp.-1922—33 
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medical tracts. It was for similar reasons that he appended a list of 33 other Arabic 
and Persian medical works that he had also published in Urdu translation. These 
included important texts such as Makhzan al-Adwiyah and Iaj al-Ghurba.'? 

If we look 1n more detail at the decisions made by the Zakhirah's translator, 
Hakim Hadi Hasan, we find that while he still works in the Hippocratic tradition 
of exalting God as the greatest healer, he specifically identifies the Prophet as the 
guide and mentor for those who wish to explore the God-given bounty of the nat- 
ural world. Thus his translation celebrates God as the creator of the natural habitat 
in which the sciencetia of medicine lies buried: 


This book ıs dedicated to that hakım [God] who created with his hikmat 
(wisdom) vegetation, trees, minerals. And created in each of them a special effect 
so that people get satisfied." 


But the translation also projects Prophet Muhammad as the healer (tabib) who 
showed man how to explore and identify these natural remedies. Not just as a 
miraculous healer but also as an exemplar of moral conduct and a repository 
of knowledge of the natural world, the Prophet helped end man’s ignorance re- 
garding disease and sickness. Hadi Hasan praises the Prophet as the teacher ‘whose 
guidance, instruction and sayings helped in eliminating ignorance (gumrahi) and 
illiteracy (ihalat), and helped the people by restoring ın them wisdom and 
knowledge. And his intervention allied the knowledge of medicine (ilm abdan) to 
knowledge of religion (ilm adyan) and lent to it a certain piety.'? All this adds up 
to the proposition that the exploration of God's natural world under the guidance 
of the Prophetic sayings 1s a legitimate route to becoming a hakim. By extension, 
the knowledge of tibb (medicine) is pious knowledge and attaining 1t acquires the 
importance of attaining knowledge of God. Hakim Hadi Hasan underlines the 
critical link between good health and meditating on God (ibadat) to project Unani 
learning as a divine responsibility. This in turn makes 1t mandatory (wajib) and 
essential (mut ha tim) to both learn and respect Unani. 

Turning to the Greek philospher-physicians, it was Galen, rather than Aristotle 
or Hippocrates, whom Hadi Hasan glorified in his Urdu Zakhirah. And indeed this 
physician to the Roman emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus became the 
hero of much of the Urdu medical literature. Most texts invoked his name and 
praised their authors as the ‘Galen of their times' .? But this was a selective appro- 
priation of Galen, which overlooked Galen’s own opposition to the popularisation 
of medical knowledge and what he saw as the careerism of Roman doctors. It also 
ignored Galen's opposition to the mixing of medicine with spiritual healing." 


9 Ibid , Vol. 1, Part 1, pp 2-3. 

H fbid., Vol 3, Parts 7-8, pp 1922-23 

11 Ibid 

5 Sec Ihsan Al: Khan, Magalat-i ]hsani. The title page calls the author the Buqrat (Hippocrates) 
and Jalinus (Galen) of his age. i 

4 Prench, p 44 
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The Urdu Zakhirah, with its translations of the onginal’s prescriptions, also 
offered a solution to one of the most pressing problems facing the new hakim of 
the nineteenth century. The authority of the traditional hakim had long been 
threatened during times of epidemic, when the hapless public tried out remedies 
and cures from every quarter. To combat this feared erosion of authority, the 
traditional hakim emphasised the uniqueness of his knowledge. This meant that 
he claimed that only he could correctly assess the dosage of certain medicines, 
keeping in mind the age, sex, disposition and habits of the patient. The same 
medicines in different hands could kill rather than cure. The hakim projected 
himself as the indispensable repository of the 'correct kind of medicine'. Such 
claims clearly came 1n the way of popularising medical knowledge. The Urdu 
Zakhirah represented a direct threat to this tradition by making public the know- 
ledge of pharmacy and prescription writing. 


Unani Knowledge and Piety: The Tibb-i Nabawi 


The new Indian hakim was not a believer in scholarly medical precision. He had 
moved away from the Arabic canon. His was the medicine of prognosis and ex- 
perience. Yet he too required guidance. Many home-grown Urdu texts offered 
this guidance based upon the teachings of the Prophet. 

Prophet Muhammad's learning became the intellectual reference point for the 
new hakim. The Prophetic guidelines helped him to explore the medicinal value of 
the materia medica. The hakim's spiritual powers (bandagi) reinforced his role as 
the healer. Indeed, nineteenth-century texts such as the Tibb-i Nabwi glorified 1n the 
combination of these two aspects of healing. . 

The Tibb-i Nabwi was written by Ikram al Din Hafiz 1n 1869 and published in 
Lucknow." This 54-page text stresses the 1mportance of both prayers (dua) and 
medicine (dawa) as critical to cures. It offers cures of various -‘diseases’ such as anger, 
which combine medicines with worship. Forms of worship derive from Quranic 
precedents and recitation of its holy verses. The sayings of the Prophet Muhammad 
or his Hadis are the ultimate reference point of all suggested cures. Not surprisingly, 
the text addresses a predominantly Muslim audience as its potential patients. 

Hafiz pursues a circuitous argument that connects worship to health. He says 
that God created man to worship him (bandagi). Man can only perform this primary 
duty if he is healthy. And man's health is dependent on the maintenance of the human 
body. But to be healthy the body needs both, prayers and devotion (dua), as well as 
medicines (dawa). 

The Tibb-i Nabwi's influenced by Hippocratic semi-divine and dietetic T 
procedures. Unlike many other Urdu medical texts, it explicitly criticises Galen for 
Ius opposition to the intertwining of physical and spiritual healing. It says of 
hakims who stick closely to Galen, ‘such people whose wisdom (hikmat) is merely 
empirical experience (tajurba) do not consider mere prayers (dua) as beneficial 
for bodily diseases (amraz-i Jismani). Instead they criticize Muslims (ahl-i Islam) 

5 Ikram al-Dm Hafiz, Tibb-i Nabwi. 
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that they are foolish and rely on prayers. They argue that prayers are recited from 
the lips and mouth, and how can something that emanates from the mouth have - 
any effect inside the body." Hafiz counters this thinking by stating that to ‘ignore 
the effect of what people utter from their mouths on the body is foolishness be- 
cause everyone is convinced about the effects of such utterances'. À person who 
does not know the effects’ of prayers (dua) on bodily health reflects his own 
foolishness (himaqat). 

In the Tibb-i Nabwi Hafiz portrays the best hakim as one who combines the art 
of ilaj badan and ilaj rooh (bodily and spiritual healing). And the highest reference 
point of such combined professional skills he says 1s the Prophet himself, who 
not only lived up to the people's expectations of a healer but also taught and train- 
ed his community's (ummat) learned men (ulama) in bodily and spiritual healing. 
Thus Muslim hakims who combine dua and dawa are different from those who 
cure only with medicines (attiba-i jismani). However, Hafiz privileges spiritual 
healing over medicinal when he exhorts people to treat medicine only as a means 
to approach God who is the ultimate healer. It calls people who regard medicine 
as the only agent for medical redress (shifa shafi) infidels." 

Yet, Hafiz by no means dismisses the value of medicine completely. Indeed, he 
is critical of those ulama who regard the taking of medicine as violating Islam. He 
portrays the 'correct religion' (sahi mazhab) as one that declares the consumption 
of medicines as being 1n keeping with the Prophet's sayings (sunnat). His text 
cites a hadis to say that people asked the Prophet if it was sinful to take medicines 
when they were ill The Prophet replied that they should take medicines without any 
fear because God provided medicines for the ailments that he himself had created." 

The cures (ilaj) in the Tibb-i Nabwi stress not just prayer (dua) and medicine 
(dawa), but also proper physical and moral deportment for the health of the body. 
This ideal deportment is rooted in the Islamic way of life. For instance, Islamic 
matrimony, or nikah, is recommended as a sure way to ensure the purity of the blood. 
A specific schedule of fasting (roza) is advised in order to balance the body's 
fluids. This includes an entire month of fasting during Shaban, six fasts after Eid, 
two in Muharram, and nine 1n Asurah. The relevant hadis says that if this is fol- 
lowed, the fluids of the body do not evaporate and dehydration is avoided.!® 

Good and evil influences that affect disease cycles are also regulated through 
proper adherence to the recommended way of life. The text cites a hadis and lists 
& code of rituals that includes prayers (duas) that are to be followed when a new 
bride enters the home. Special prayers should be recited to ensure that only the 
goodness of the woman enters the house with her. Some ulama recommend that 
the feet of the new bride be washed, and the water then be sprinkled in the corners 
of the house to increase the health and prosperity of the householders.? 
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The most detailed deportment instructions apply to sexual intercourse to ensure 
the birth of a healthy child. Each deportment rule is provided as a prescription 
(ilaj) for this desired result. There are 11 prescriptive activities to be followed at 
. thetime of copulation, ranging from duas to eating, clothing, washing and etiquette. 
For instance, the first ilaj is a dua to be read at the time of copulation so that the 
Satan flees and a pious child is born. Second, the ideal hour of copulation is given 
as late night. Third, at the time of intercourse the couple should cover themselves 
with a cloth, otherwise a behaya (shameless) child will be born.?! 


The ‘Theory of Practice’: Diet and Deportment 


While the original Zakhirah acknowledged God as the creator of the body and the 
ultimate healer, Urdu medical texts such as the 7ibb-i Nabwi went further by 
using the personality of the Prophet to locate the art of healing in a specifically 
Islamic context. Because being a good Muslim and being healthy were intrinsic- 
ally linked by these texts, they did not ignore the role of human agency in the 
making of a healer. The individual could become the master of his health. To do 
so he needed to follow a prescriptive norm of medicines combined with proper 
diet, deportment and akhlaq (conduct). All these attributes could be gained through 
experience and observation. They required no scholastic training. The stress in 
these home-grown texts on deportment and conduct may well have been taken 
from the Zakhirah’s special section on such matters. However, if so, the ideals 
were quickly internalised and disseminated because they corresponded with the 
akhlaq norms that loca] Muslim revivalist movements had popularised in the late 
nineteenth century. Movements such as those spearheaded by the seminary at 
Deoband laid stress on a simple way of life, which emphasised hygiene, good 
behaviour, simplicity and decorum as a safeguard of Islamic ideals in the colonial 
context.” Urdu medical texts reached out to this widely popular akhlaq code 
as well. 

An exemplary text of this tradition is the Magalat-i Ihsani, which was written 
by Ihsan Ali Khan in 1878 and published by the Munshi Newal Kishore Press in 
Lucknow. A former government pleader of Hamirpur, he was working as a hakim 
(tabib) in pargana Kara, Allahabad, when he composed this 192-page compendium 
of prescriptions (nuskhas). The book gives the names of all the medicines and 


4 Fourth, to avoid the birth of a child who is mute or dumb couples are advised not to talk- 
during intercourse Fifth, a mad child can be born If someone copulates without bathing S:Xth, if 
one copulates on a full stomach then a mentally retarded child is born And copelation in a standing 
position makes the body weak. Seventh, 1f men do not uninate after sexual intercourse the child 
born will be mad. Eighth, a blind boy may be born if the couple sees the private parts of each otber 
during copulation Ninth, a talisman (fabiz) should be tied to the left leg of the woman to case and 
facilitate childbirth. Tenth, azan should be given in the right ear of the child so that he lives in its 
blessings his whole life. Eleventh, the child should be named on the seveath day after his birth and 
a good name should be given to him. A bad name may harm him. Lastly, the text recommends 
various remedies to cast off the spell of the evil eye on the child. 

1 Ses Barbara Daly Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India. 
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their ingredients 1n Arabic, Persian and Hindustani. In justification of his work, 
Ihsan Ali categorised the urge to know as divinely ordained. According to him, 
the Quran and the hadis stress the importance of acquiring knowledge about the 
body (ilm al-badan), a divine connection that lifts Unani above that of an ordinary 
learned tradition.” God privileged the knowledge of medicine over all other know- 
ledges. Should there be any doubt, Ihsan Ali adds that the Prophets Moses and 
Muhammad declared knowledge of tibb as mandatory (mafruz) and in accordance 
with the traditions of the Prophet (masnun or sunnat).™ 

According to Ihsan Ali, God and his Prophets are the all-knowing repositories 
of the intricacies of the human body. God made men into exalted and extraordinary 
indrviduals (ashraf al-makhluqat), and blessed some men in particular with bene- 
ficial knowledge (ilm wafi) and perseverance (himmat kaft) so that they could write 
books and compendia about the body. But the books written by these specialists 
were dense and difficult to comprehend by the public. Thus it follows that if God's 
diktat on maintaining the body is to be obeyed, these books have to be translated 
into the vernacular to reach the greatest possible audience of pious people. 

Beyond the divine role, the knowledge of the body (ilm al-badan) that the text 
popularises relies on human agency as well. It prescribes a bodily regimen for 
good health, which downplays 1dentifiable and observable physical symptoms 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. It is more in line with the Hippocratic 
tradition that stressed accumulated human experience and dietetic causes of 1ll 
health. It endorses ambiguity or a range of possible alternatives in both diagnosis 
and treatment. The prescriptions' efficacy hinges upon proper deportment and 
conduct, common sense and correct diet. While Ihsan Ali retains the humoural 
theory of medicine, he dilutes it with a hefty emphasis on the influence of diet as 
opposed to the play of external and physical elements such as temperature, terrain 
and climate. Ín this formulation, mastering the body is more a matter of accu- 
mulated experience and practice than scholastic learning. 

A similar stress on proper diet and deportment appears in Qamar Ali's Sihkhat 
Ayina (‘Mirror of Health’), which 1s also titled Zubdat al-hikmat or 'Rules of 
Hikmat'. This book contains about 70 nuskhas collected from ancient physicians 
from Aristotle onwards. It was written at the behest of Lala Bhagwandas Seth, resi- 
dent of Mathura, so that ‘every ordinary person becomes the master of his health’ 
(hafizan sihhat).5 The prescriptions combine the Hippocratic emphasis on proper 
diet and deportment with the Aristotelian stress on good environment and locale, 
almost to the exclusion of prepared medicines. Qamar Ali categorically states: 
"We do not need medicine. For medicine melts away the body. And if you are not 
feeling well do not go for medicine.’* A healthy person is advised to stay away 
from the extremes of weather conditions and polluting environments such as hot 


D Ihsan Ali Khan, Magalat-: Ihsani, title page. 

* [bid , Preface, pp. 1-3 

5 Qamar Ali, Baun Shaaon tar Shifa hag-1 Sanjtsh ka mareen amraz gauna gun, pp. 3-4 
9 Ibid, p 7. 
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Or strong winds, graveyards, abattoirs, and the foul air of latrines, drains and ghats. 
Extreme winter conditions and cold winds and regions like Kashmir are also to be 
avoided. Fragrances that keep the house and body warm such as loban (camphor), 
attars and amber incense are recommended. 

Moreover, different weather conditions require a change in dietary intake. 
Indeed, the rules prescribed here give different diets for different seasons.” Relax- 
ation with friends is also recommended. The text also offers advice on the etiquette 
of eating, which is considered as much a part of the health regimen as the food 
itself. It says that one should eat only when hungry, and stop eating when 13 parts 
of hunger remain. Similarly, water is to be had only when thirsty.™ Easily digestible 
(latif) and difficult to digest (kashif) food combinations are to be avoided.” For 
example, combinations such as radish and curd, milk and sour things, milk and. 
spinach, and melon and honey are advised against. Specific cooking advice recom- 
mends that food be cooked 1n silver and gold pots. Such food 1s said to add to the 
energy of the heart and mind (dil and dimagh). Copper and brass vessels are not 
recommended as cooking pots. 

An entire regimen of etiquette for drinking water 1s also set out. In between 
meals water is not to be consumed. Neither 1s it to be had immediately after meals. 
The best time 1s four to five garhis after thirst. The preferred way to drink water 
is in three lots.” There is also a regimen of exercise for stabilising certain organs 
such as the liver. A defective liver requires dietary restraint (fagah), good sleep and 
the consumption of rose water. More generally, the text recommends going for a 
walk before sleeping at night, and alternate periods of lying on the left side and 
the night side. Some form of exercise (rryazish) is suggested for every morning and 
evening. Keeping happy and avoiding sadness 1s also part of the prescription for 
good health?! 


The New Hakim and Social Etiquette: The Akhlaq-i Kashi 


The premium that Urdu literature gave to deportment and etiquette was reflected 
in the Akhlaq-i Kashi, which was written by an Agra resident, Pandit Kashi Nath, 
in 1870. Kashi Nath pitched the work at the ordinary reader, Hindu and Muslim 
alike. It was pnced at 12 annas and eventually found 1ts way on to the list of books 


T Ibid, pp. 4-5 

7 Ibid, pp 6-7. One should never follow dietary abstinence when healthy, although just one 
meal a day is the preferred intake It sternly warns against eating things that ‘habits do not allow’. 
To relax and stabilise the liver, chew food slowly and do not gulp down large portions Too many 
varieties of food should not be eaten together Sweet dishes should be taken at the end as they help 
digestion 

® Ibid., p 5 Sour foods are to be avoided since they age the mind and make one old before time. 
Similarly too many sweets weaken the liver and reduce the appetite Too much salt should be 
avoided since it dnes the body 

9» Ibid, p 5. 

9 Ibid, p 7. 
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recommended for government schools. The book belonged to the genre of polite 
literature on conduct and etiquette that characterised Persian literary culture. In- 
deed, Kashi Nath wrote it in consultation with three well-known Persian texts: 
Akhlaq-i Nasiri, Akhlaq-i Jalili and Akhlaq-i Mohsini. * 

Kashi Nath's text and similar works attribute the extraordinariness of man 
(ashraf almakhluqat) to the manner 1n which he uses his intellect, exhibits good 
manners and heeds the advice of elders. The means through which one can become 
a perfect man (insan-i kamil) with the necessary characteristics of humility (sharf- 
i insani) are called tehzib-i akhlaq, or the culture of etiquette. Etiquette or akhlaq 
is central to the notion of a complete and perfect man 1n Urdu medical literature, 
and hence to the maintenance of a healthy body. 

The AkAlag-i Kashi defines a perfect man as someone who is full of humility 
and who has absorbed the polite culture of moral self-improvement, etiquette and 
good conduct (ilm-i tehzib-i akhlaq). Akhlag is an acquired virtue, built up from 
applying the intellect to the experience and advice of elders. By cultivating akhlaq, 
a man can move from his natural state as the most extraordinary of all created 
beings to the state of a complete and perfect human being. This complete human 
being is one who combines the potential of knowledge or learning (quwwat ilmi) 
with the potential of experience and practice (quwwat amli). Through the former he 
can know the condition of others as much as he desires and can govern his own 
and others' health (hukman sihhat), and through the latter he can make other peo- 
ple respectable or of good character. He can change what is injurious to beneficial, 
but he can only do this when, through his own conduct and manners (akhlag and 
tehzib), he shows every action of his own to be praiseworthy." 

Thus, if according to the hakims tbe art of medicine (tababat) is the most priv- 
ileged learned tradition because it deals with the 'extraordinary' (afzal) body of 
man, the knowledge of akhlaq is the most noble (ashraf) as it is only this tradition 
that makes the extraordinary human body complete and perfect. Akhlagq is the key 
to man's transition from an incomplete though extraordinary state of being to 
perfection and completion. Thus a hakim is defined as one who combines the 
two traits of amal (experience) and learning and knowledge of living beings (ilm), 
and cements them with good conduct and etiquette (akhlaq).5 

The value of akhlaq also relates to the control of desires (nafs), a critical com- 
ponent of maintaining a healthy body. The Akhlaq-i Kashi states that most nafs- 
related diseases result from ignorance and illiteracy (jahil basit) or the lack of 
akhlaq. Ailhing men can be cured if they are kept in the company of the literate and 
the cultured. The assumption is that akhlag—and with it good health—can be 
acquired through good company and education. In developing this idea, Kashi 
Nath reiterates the link between knowledge of medicine (ilm-i tibb) and knowledge 


9 Pandit Kashi Nath, Akhlag-l Kashi, p 11. 
9 Ibid , p. 4. 

* Ibid, p 5. 

9 Ibid., p. 10 

* bid, Part I, pp 9-14 
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of etiquette (ilm-i akhlaq). The former forbids certain food items as injurious to health, 
and the latter identifies certain types of social company as detrimental to the health 
of the nafs.” 

Kashi Nath provides a four-part formula for mastering the health of the nafs 
(sihhat-i nafs ka hafiz), which combines learning (ilm), practice (amal) and conduct 
(akhlaq). The master of the ‘health of desires’ should keep good company and 
listen to wise men. He should read other learning traditions and remember them. 
He should put into practice what he has learnt, and, finally, he should know the 
merits and demerits of his actions as they appear in the eyes of God.™ For perfect 
health, adds Kashi Nath, the specialist of the nafs should work in consultation with 
the specialist of the body, as diseases may originate from the body or the nafs.” 


Unani in Interaction with English Medicine: 
The Tibb-i Ayina (‘Mirror of Medicine’) 


Some Urdu medical texts were written in close interaction with practitioners of 
Western medicine and aimed at creating a hakim who used elements from the two 
traditions. We have called these texts ‘interactive’ texts. They were often created 
1n response to epidemics and were rooted in the practical circumstances that had 
brought the hakim and the British doctor together in a crisis situation. It was an 
assimilative process that brought the two medical systems into contact even as it 
underlmed their differences. 
An important illustration of this process is a monthly journal called the 7ibb-i 
Ayina (‘Mirror of Medicine’). Each edition, which usually ran to about 32 pages, 
could be bought individually, although a moderately priced annual subscription 
was also available. Its editor was Imad al-Din Ahmad, curator of the government 
medical school at Agra. Both the hospital staff and outside hakims read the journal. 
Itaimed to bring Hindustani cures to the notice of professionals trained in Western 
ways, and to familiarise hakims with the latest treatments and cures of British medics. 
In this way it acted as a critical bridge between Unani and Western medicine, 
even though its readers were primarily Western-trained Indian medical workers 
who needed a journal in Urdu to keep abreast of developments in their field. 
The introductory pages of the 7ibb-i Ayina state that it armed to teach modern 
surgical techniques to government hospital workers who did not know English. It 
proposed to publish photographs and descriptions of modern medical instruments 
from Europe to familiarise locally trained doctors with them. However, it did not 


Y Ibid, Part HI, pp 1-2. 

™ [bid., Part III, p 4 

P Ibid, p. 5; part III, p 14. Thus for instance tbe different forms of shock (asbab; ghazab) can 
be treated by a combination of specialists of the body as well as of the nas. The text makes it clear 
that most cures lie in educating the people about the centrality of the nafs in the human body, and 
their critical role in keeping the body alive A dead body is one which is rid of the nafs and 
expenences no sensation The ignorance of people with regard to the nafs as central to their health 
can be removed with knowledge and education. This is crucial to tbe maintenance of good health 
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see its readership as only government hospital staff. It also identified Unani profes- 
sionals as people who needed to be educated about modern Western medical treat- 
ments and techniques. Crucially, it also listed among its aims tbe popularisation 
of Unani knowledge and Hindustani cures among government hospital staff.“ 

Apart from borrowing articles on scientific instrumentation from English lan- 
guage medical journals and the Gazette of India, the Tibb-i Ayina also produced 
editorials on particular medicines, detailing their preparation and the locations of 
the raw ingredients. For example, an editorial on the medicine of fevers (sarkari 
sankuna) details a cure explicitly for the benefit of Unani hakims. As the editor 
says, itis ‘because this journal (risala) is read by attiba-i Unani and Hindustanis 
... that we describe this medicine’s making and method of use’. The medicine is 
made out of the bark of a tree, which, the editorial states, 1s cultivated in government 
gardens at Darjeeling. Readers are told that well-known doctors of Calcutta Med- 
ical College as well as learned people (sahaban-i mausuf) have testified to its 
usefulness, and that it works as a substitute for quinine. The medicine comes in 
powder form or a syrup and there are also details on how to make it up into tablets. 
Both Western and Hindustani medical shops in Calcutta are said to sell the prep- 
aration.” 

In addition to such didactic editorials, the journal regularly devoted space to 
“Letters to the Editor’. Here, a surprisingly wide range of hakims, patients, govern- 
ment hospital workers and other medically literate people shared their experiences 
and insights. The letters column hosted some passionate debates about the relative 
merits and effectiveness of the Unani and modern Western systems. It was also a 
forum for readers’ tried and tested remedies, some of which came with a note of 
recommendation or caution from the editor. For instance, one Najmul Haq of 
Basti sent in two nuskhas for swelling-related diseases, making use of ingredients 
such as carbonate of potash, ammonium chloride and boric acid. These were pub- 
lished with a note from the editor stating that he had not seen anyone use them 
before, and that he hoped they would be of use.“ Hospital staff also shared suc- 
cessful remedies with the readers. Thus Syed Ghulam Husain, hospital super- 
intendent, sent in a nuskha for acute bronchitis that had been passed to him by 
Maulana Baksh Sahib, hospital assistant. The ingredients included preparations 
typically found in a British doctor's medical cabinet, such as spirit ammonia, spirit 
chloroform and brandy." Another contributor was Mohammad Munir Khan, a 
compounder at the charitable hospital ın Darjeeling. He sent in a nuskha for diar- 
rhoea and dysentery, and another for dog bite. In this case the editor cautioned his 
readers that people with a cold temperament (barid mizaj) should not try this 
nuskha. 

Another section of the journal published contributors’ essays on topical concerns 
such as the causes of cholera and smallpox. Fakhir Ghulam Husain submitted an 


© Tibb-i Ayına, ed. Imad al Din Ahmad, volume for 1879 (bound with Jlaj-al Ghurba), p 2 
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article, 'Asbab al-amraz’, that attributed most diseases to air pollution and made 
a case for cleaning up the urban environment as a sure preventive against disease. 
When Lala Bhagwan Das, a hospital superintendent at Sitapur Cantonment, wrote 
to complain of the shortcomings of the journal, he appended an article on diet and 
physique for publication. This was based on the published findings of a British 
doctor, ‘Dr Line Sahib’, who had studied the diets of prisoners.“ 


Unani Reaching out to Non-academy European Sciences: 
The Risala-i Qarura (‘Journal on Uroscopy’) 


The new Urdu medical literature reached out to many new and popular forms of 
learning in society, especially when they were not bound to long and arduous 
scholastic training. One favoured technique was uroscopy-—the interpretation of 
urine—and in keeping with the trend away from the Aristotelian theory of natural 
philosophy, this was developed in combination with astrology, an ancient form of 
prognosis. 

Astrology played a big role in the Arabic sources of medicine and it had also 
had a significant role in Aristotelian natural philosophy. But by the twelfth century, 
European medical practitioners could use astrology as a diagnostic tool without 
knowing anything of its Aristotelian component. In return medical academies ex- 
cluded astrology from their reading of natural philosophy and, for the most part, 
its use in medicine flourished outside the formal schools and academies.* A similar 
process happened in Unani medicine. Astrology faded from the curricula of the 
old scholastic tradition of Unani, but its popularity kept it in the diagnostic toolkit 
of many hakims, especially the new hakims of nineteenth-century India. 

In 1877 Hakim Ghulam Yahya published a question-and-answer article on urine 
testing, ‘Risala-i Qarura', in Munshi Newal Kishore's magazine Nadir-i Ahwal. 
He wrote it at the behest of his close friend and colleague, Hakim Sayyid 
Muhammad Jan Sahib, and clearly 1ntended that it should serve as a self-help 
manual for those not formally trained in uroscopy. The article describes how 
urine (garura) is produced and how it circulates in the body and exits from it. It 
then turns to the art of urine interpretation and the instruments and conditions 
necessary for an accurate diagnosis. This includes the best days and times of day 
for collecting urine, the choice of bottles for storage, the safe storage time, and the 
kind of light 1n which the urine should be examined. The positioning of the sun and 
the moon plays an important part in many of these instructions. 

According to Ghulam Yahya, the best urine for testing is that which is fresh and 
has been kept for a little time so that its constituents have mixed well. After six or 
seven hours, however, the urine is said to be no longer fit for testing because impurities 


* fbid., p. 11. 

S Roger, Medicine before science, pp. 132-33: ‘Aristotle beld that the numbers (the basis of the 
astrologer's impressive calculations) could not reveal the essence of things. The personalities of 
the planets, which determined their benign or malign influences on things below the moon, were 
antithetical to Aristotle’s worid.’ 
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will have settled in it. Etiquette requires that the examining hakim should hold 
the bottle 1n his left hand, but away from the body so that the urine's colour 1s not 
affected by his shadow. The urine should only be examined in daylight, when there 
is enough sunlight to make it translucent, and in such a position that the light falls 
on it from the north. It should never be examined in direct sunlight.“ 

The colour, smell and viscosity of the urine are the hakim's key clues for diag- 
nosis, indicating the health, gender, age and temperament (mizaj) of the patient. 
For instance, red and yellow urine indicates hot temperament and anger in the 
patient. Whitish urine indicates cold temperament. Different levels of viscosity 
and density indicate particular diseases or states of being. Thus the urine of children 
is said to be more viscous than that of adults, while that of women 1s cloudier, 
whiter and less luminous than that of men; it does not become translucent after 
shaking." 

Other Urdu texts on uroscopy include Hakim Ali Hasan Sayyid's 1877 publi- 
cation, Zubdat al-Mufradat. This Lucknawi text of 72 pages provides a range of 
interpretations that can be drawn from the different colours, turbidity and density 
of the unne. The book also includes sections on how to measure the pulse, and 
physiological information about the liver, brain, etc. Most interestingly, however, 
where the 'Risala Qarura' was written in prose, Ali Hasan Sayyid chose the poetic 
style of the akhlag literature for his uroscopic manual. 


The New Hakim: Individual Discretion 


The ‘theory of practice’ with its stress on dietary rules, etiquette of cooking, eating 
and deportment; its astrological influences; and its occasional interaction with 
Western medicine meant that precision in diagnosis and treatment were not the 
key attributes of a good hakım. Instead it was his good conduct (akhlaq) and 
common sense, his familiarity with a spectrum of knowledges ranging from 
Western medicine to astrological uroscopy, and his comfortable interactions with 
men of both science and religion that proved his value as a hakim. As none of 
these attributes required long years of training in a formal curriculum, it followed 
that anyone could become a master of his health. Thus Ihsan Ali Khan’s TIbb-i 
Ihsani sets out five essentials for anyone who aspires to master good health: know- 
ledge of the rules of medicine (qanun-i tibb) or obedience to a hakim (tabib); 
competence to choose suitable ingredients to make effective remedies; discretion 
to use cures at their appropriate time; large-heartedness; and control of his desires 
(khwahish-i nafsani).® 

Although highly prescriptive, these norms actually gave a hakim much more 
leeway than before. The new Unani tolerated a degree of ambiguity and ten- 
tativeness in both diagnosis and treatment that more or less allowed the new hakim 
to be the best judge of his skill. We see this most clearly in pharmacy-related texts 


*5 Hakim Ghulam Yahya, 'Risala-I Qarura', in Risala Nadir Ahwal, pp. 5—6. 
* [bid , pp. 37-38. 
* Hakim Ihsan Ali i1m Sher Alı, TIbb-I-Ihsani, pp. 7-11 
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that privilege the individual hakims' judgement and discretion over the principle 
of universal or general remedies. Texts such as the 7ibb-i Ihsani recommend that 
if the hakim has not understood the;cause of the disease, he should prescribe 
medicines that can cover both the ailment he has diagnosed as well as any others 
he may suspect to be present. The 7ibb-i Ihsani also permits the prescribing of 
treatment on the basis of described symptoms. Most importantly, it stresses that 
medicines need to be modified for every patient depending on his constitution 
and circumstances at the time of his examination. Ultimately, the hakim's discretion 
is central to the medital regimen. 


The New Unani: Clarifying the Distance from Western Medicine 


Urdu medical literature created a new hakim and a new Unani. The texts were cheap 
and readily available.” They created a wider awareness of Unani in Indian society 
and acted as primers and self-help books for those who wanted to set themselves 
up as hakims. They thus opened up a much easier, smoother path to becoming a 
hakim than the old tradition of formal, family-based scholarship. The texts both 
fed upon and competed with the British-sponsored materia medica and pharma- 
coepias of the nineteenth century. These British initiatives ın medical publishing 
in the vernacular had popularised the notion of widening access to medical know- 
ledge. They had also opened up the possibility of the two systems learning from 
one another. The new Unani literature took this idea on board, but it also functioned 
as a protector of Unani ideals, underlining the difference between Unani and Western 
medicine. 

Thus many of the Urdu Unani texts emphasised the scientificity, universalism 
and progressive stance of Unani, a discourse that drew explicitly on the claims 
that Western medicine made for itself. At the same time, however, the same texts 
would point out that Unani was better suited to the temperament (mizaj) of the 
Indian people. As mizaj derived from the four elements of air, water, earth and fire, 
and as these determined not only an individual's makeup but also his well being 
in his locale, it followed that healers and patients who shared the same locale 
were more compatible. British doctors and their foreign science did not and could 
not belong to this shared world of the healer and the healed. Moreover, the new 
Unani's stress on deportment, spirituality and control of desires further shut out 
the British doctor. These are factors that rarely have universal referents; they are 
bound up in the local cultural and physical environment. This privileging of locale 


* Oudh Akhbar, | Jan. 1879. This issue carried a price list of the Urdu texts as an advertisement: 
Risala Zabtah al-mufradat—2 annas; Zubtadah al-hikmat—6 annas; Mufid al-ajisam fawaid 
ajibah—3 annas; Ilaj al-ghurba—8 anns, Makhzan al-adviyah—Rs 5; Tarjunah Tibb-i-Akbari-— 
Rs 4/4; Qanun Itrat—4 annas; Tohfatul Attiba—]1 anna; Qarabdin Shfai—6 annas; Qarabdin Zakai— 
12 annas; Majurbat Akbari—5 annas; 71bb-1 Hindi—2 annas, Ramuz al-hilonat—2 annas; Mualajat 
Ihsani-—4 annas; Tarfumah Urdu Ilaj al-Imraz—Rs 1/10; Risala Qarura— 1 pause; Markiyat Ihsani— 
5 annas; Jaj Ihsani—2 paise; Miran al-Tibb—8 paise, Tashreeh al-Jisam—7 annas, Majmua al- 
Bahrein —Rs 3; Maqalat Ihsani—6 annas; Ilaj al-mawaish—3 annas; Tarjumah Khwarazmshahi— 
Rs 10. 
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and local insights enabled Unani's practitioners to dismiss their British counterparts 
as unsuitable healers for Indians. They might be good and competent, but they 
were better suited to treating British people. The new hakim was thus in the strong 
position of being able to borrow selectively from Western medicine, safe in the 
knowledge that only he, and not a British doctor, could apply the knowledge be- 
neficially to his Indian patients. 

If we look back to Qamar Ali's Sihhat Ayina (‘Mirror of Health’), we can see 
just how much emphasis the new Unant placed on locality in determining health. 
In addition to the warnings against localities with extremes of hot and cold and 
polluted environments, Qamar Ali details a range of climatic and environmental 
factors that are beneficial. Fresh and moist airs of certain seasons are decreed 
helpful. For example, people are advised to keep their bodies freshened with the 
moist winds of the monsoon. The importance of locale stretches to the production 
of dietary products, so that water that flows out of mountains is much preferred for 
drinking to that from wells. For healing, river water is recommended, although 
even here locality is of relevance. Certain rivers, such as the Ganges, are rated more 
highly than others for their healing potential. Hot water (ab-i garm) eases con- 
stipation, and cold water (ab-i sard) gives stamina (quwwat).© 

Climate and environment also interact with diet, so that different foodstuffs are 
recommended for different seasons. In winters (mausam-i sarda) hot meals need 
to be eaten at midday. A diet of pure wheat bread to be eaten with mint, ginger and 
methi 1s advocated. Almonds, fresh pistachio, jaifal and jawatari are to be con- 
sumed morning and night. Recommended sweet items are halwa-i tarkhub and 
scented sugar, and musk and cloves added in betel leaves. A balm (roghan) of 
chameli is to be rubbed on the body at night. In summers (mausam garma) an al- 
ternate diet is recommended, i.e., pure wheat bread soaked in grape juice, tamarind 
or limejuice. Apples, pomegranate juice and vegetables such as pumpkin, spinach 
and kakri gourd that are cooling are suggested. The diet for the monsoon season 
(mausam-i barsat) includes stir-fried items. If the monsoon is hot then drinks of 
rose, kewra and misi should be taken. For the health of the heart and mind mixed 
drinks of rose, pomegranate and oranges are useful. The use of tobacco in betel 
leaves is prohibited ?! 


Unani In the Wider Press 


The issues raised by the new Unani literature in Urdu were widely discussed in 
Urdu newspapers. Indeed, quotations and extracts from the literature frequently 
appeared in the press. In particular, a spirited "Unani versus Angrezi’ medicine debate 
enlivened the columns of the Oudh Akhbar. Such discussions put Unani at the 
forefront of social change in the colonial era. 


9 Qamar Ali, pp. 6-7. 
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Two 1ssues dominated this public debate: a growing demand for the profession- 
alisation of Unani, and the projection of Unani as the ancient (qadim) medicine 
of the country (mulk). If the latter reflected concerns about competition from the 
Western medicine introduced by the British, the former reflected tensions gener- 
ated by the literature itself. The rise of a new Unani practised by largely self- 
taught hakims who could only read Urdu inevitably raised the hackles of the 
scholar hakims, who feared that their knowledge tradition was experiencing a fatal 
crisis. As the primers and self-help manuals proliferated, the question of who could 
legitimately call themselves a hakim grew more pressing. Ironically it was the 
traditional hakims who found themselves calling for some Western-style system 
of professional certification of practitioners. 

The Oudh Akhbar had a number of contributors who discussed these issues, 
but two stand out for the regularity and liveliness of their articles. Hakim Asghar 
Husain was a native of Farukkhabad who had served as an assistant surgeon in 
many government dispensaries. He was trained 1n both Western and Unani medical 
practice.“ Abu Muhammad Syed Jamaluddin, also of Farukkhabad, was a doctor1n . 
the government dispensary at Ghori in Sagar district. Both men broadly agreed that 
Unani needed to be professionalised if it was to compete at par with Western medi- 
cine. They believed that Unani and Western medicine could learn from each other 
and should be taught and practised together. Unani was as scientifically inclined 
and advanced as its Western counterpart. All that was lacking, they felt, was govern- 
ment patronage to raise its prestige and status. 

In truth, writers such as Asghar Husain and Syed Jamaluddin were not going to 
be content with establishing Unani on par with Western medicine. The pages of 
the Oudh Akhbar frequently reiterated the fact that Western medicine, whatever 
its proofs of progress, was incompatible with the Indian temperament as it was 
not rooted in the Indian locale. Unani was an eminently better medicine for India 
than the variety imported by the British. The contributors to the Oudh Akhbar saw 
Western medicine, to use Anthony Giddens' phrase, as a disembodying institution, 
one which transcended time and space and deprived the healing process of its 
social context." Trust in individuals or personalised contexts were not relevant to 
its practice or efficacy, whereas these lay at the heart of a hakim's successful 
practice. This emphasis on locale had lasting implications for the definition of 
Unani in India. As both contributors continued to stress that it was working in a 
precise and known environment that made the hakim’s services preferable to those 
of a British doctor, they ended up arguing that Unani was something unique to the 
country (mulk). This had the effect of partially detaching Unani from the larger 
world of Islam (Dar al-Islam). 


3 Oudh Akhbar, 3 Dec. 1880, p 3839 

95 Anthony Giddens, Consequences of Modernity, pp. 21-36. Like money or professional 
expertise—the disembodying institutions that Giddens identifies as symbolic token and expert 
systems— Western medicine too was as an institution that could function only when society 
developed faith and trust in abstract principles and knowledge systems. 
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Tbe established families of scholar hakims and their affluent patrons viewed 
professionalisation as the best way of ridding Unani of the corrupting influences 
that they believed had been introduced by the Urdu-knowing popularisers. The core 
of Unani knowledge was to remain untouched, but its malpractices and quackery 
had to be curbed. In particular they wished to halt the rise of self-taught hakims 
and reverse the decline of the scholastic tradition. 

In 1876 a lengthy article appeared in tbe Oudh Akhbar entitled Tibb-i Unani ki 
fawaid bamuqabla doctry ("The benefits of Tibb-i Unani as compared to 
doctoring’). Its anonymous author enumerates the virtues of Unani medicine but 
laments the degradation of its practitioners and the decline in its standards of 
learning. According to him, it was the lack of government patronage that had 
created a situation where untrained and uneducated people could set themselves 
up as hakims. He laments that ‘today there are tabibs [physicians] who have read 
one or two tibbi risalas of Pharsi and Urdu with the aid of an ustad [teacher] or by 
themselves and have become hakims’.™ Another contributor complained that the 
ilm or knowledge of these new hakims was shocking. Most had read no Arabic 
works. Their only scholarship was one or two Urdu texts such as the TIbb-i Akbari 
and 7tbb-i Ihsani. Their only training was a couple of months spent with an an- 
onymous hakim copying prescriptions (nuskhas) and yet they dared to claim the 
status of hakims. They experimented on their patients and prescribed expensive 
medicines. Such, concluded the unhappy contributor, was the pitiable state of Unani. 

Professionalisation and the demand for government intervention were designed 
to clip the wings of the new hakims. The old professional families and landed 
aristocracy resented the social mobility that the Urdu medical literature had gen- 
erated. Munsht Newal Kishore’s Oudh Akhbar was read and supported by these 
people and it took up the professionalisation cause with gusto. It pressured other 
vernacular newspapers to adopt the cause and called upon the government to le- 
gislate against the perceived evil of the 'spurious' hakim (nim hakim). At tbe 
same time, it wanted government-backed systematisation of Unani education and 
practice to go hand-in-hand with the control of the spurious hakims. The whole 
package of desirable reforms comprised state regulation, accountability, and moni- 
toring of practitioners; formalisation of hakims’ terms and conditions of service; 
representation of hakims on municipal boards, sanitary commissions and other 
relevant state bodies; and, most importantly, adequate financing of Unani schol- 
arship and training by the government. Such measures, it was hoped, would see 
off the challenge posed by the expansion of Western-trained professionals in 
colonial India. It would lift Unani from its current state of crisis to its rightful 
place as the premier and most relevant medical system for India. 


5 Oudh Akhbar, 11 Aug. 1876, p 1341. 
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Traditional hakims participated in the public debate fostered by the Oudh Akhbar 
and other like-minded newspapers, but they did not dominate it, nor were they 
necessarily its leading discussants. Indeed, very often the professionals preferred 
to keep a low profile, regarding it tbeir duty to protect the scholastic core of Unani 
knowledge against further corruption. Thus, while the future reorganisation and 
state sponsorship of Unani was fervently debated, the traditional learning that lay 
at its heart was never itself brought into the public sphere. 

The demand for professionalisation also included pleas by some hakims and 
interested observers to incorporate aspects of Western medicine into Unani practice, 
in particular the surgical skills of British doctors. Whether of the old or new school, 
most hakims’ understanding of Western medicine was drawn from what they saw 
of British doctors working in India, which probably explains why they referred to 
this foreign system as either ‘Angrezi medicine’ or 'doctory', and also why they 
identified the big practical or technical difference between Unani and Western 
medicine to be the latter’s surgical tradition. Many of the articles published by the 
Qudh Akbhar in the 1870s and 1880s discussed the relative merits of the two 
systems and lamented the lack of interaction and discussion between the two. The 
editor, Munshi Newal Kishore, saw it as his responsibility to keep this discussion 
going. In December 1880 he wrote an editorial under the heading 7ibb-i Unani 
wa Doctory (‘Unani and doctoring’), which recommended the fusion of aspects 
of Unani and Western medicine. "We appeal,’ he wrote, ‘for this debate to continue 
for some more days in our columns, so that we get more and more ideas and 
advice,’ 5 

In a long article published on 27 September 1880, Hakim Asghar Husain had 
already made a strong case for Indians to be educated in both the Western and the 
Unani systems of medicine. He extolled the example set by Sir Syed Ahmed 
Kban, founder of the Aligarh Muslim University, as an illustration of the benefits 
that flowed from amalgamating indigenous and Western learning. Whut he had 
achieved in education served as a model for medicine as well. Asghar Husain ap- 
pealed to the public for donations to establish a medical college for such combined 
instruction. Both the Qanun, the master text of Unani, and the syllabus of Western 
medical schools were to be taught in his proposed college. In his own clinic, he said, 
he routinely employed both systems to effect cures. 

Asghar Husain hoped that people would contribute to his medical school as 
they had done for Aligarh, and that if they took the initiative, the government 
would be moved to extend support to the venture as well.” Pending the college's 
establishment, he offered an alternative means of fusion: books of Western medi- 
cine should be imported from colonial Egypt to India and translated into Urdu for 


55 [bid., 8 Dec. 1880, p. 3893. 

* Ibid., 27 Sept 1880, pp. 3123-29. 

s Jbid, 22 Oct 1880, pp. 3400-41. Asghar Husain contrasted the public enthusiasm for the 
Aligarh movement with the lack of popular involvement in the setting up of the religious seminary 
at Deoband. He believed that the lack of popular enthusiasm explained why Deoband did not 
possess tbe influence (quwwat) that Aligarh had generated. 
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the benefit of the people. At the same time, the Urdu medical periodicals published 
at the government medical schools in Agra and Lahore should be more widely cir- 
culated among medical students across India. But Asghar Husain cautioned that 
this wider dissemination of Western medical knowledge was only intended to 
supplement Unani learning, not supplant it. He cited many cases where the com- 
bination of Unani and Western treatments had been successful, such as stomach 
problems, in which both surgery and Unani purgatives had been of benefit. He 
provided basic information about surgical techniques, anesthesia and the use 
of instruments such as the microscope and thermometer, which he felt would en- 
hance Unani's powers.?* 

Asghar Husain reiterated his call for a combined medical school and for 
government help in such an initiative in a second article published on 16 October.” 
Soon after promises of financial donations began to arrive at the Oudh Akhbar's 
Lucknow office.” But perhaps more significant than the donations was the publicity 
generated by Asghar Husain's articles. They thrust the uneasy relationship between 
Unani and Western medicine into the forefront of discussions about social change 
and prompted responses from people all over India. After Husain's first two articles, 
Abdul Muhammad Sayid Jamaluddin responded with a supportive article, also 
entitled Tibb Unani wa doctory (‘Unani and Doctoring’). Husain then returned on 
3 December with another piece stating that Western doctors and scientists were as 
responsive and attentive to his lectures on Unani as he was curious about their 
medical field. It was this personally rewarding experience of interaction and learn- 
ing that he wanted to replicate at a broader institutional level.” 

Asghar Husain's idea of Unani-Western medical fusion was not confined to 
educating just the doctors. It covered pharmacists or attars as well. In an article 
entitled Tibb Qadim ('Ancient Medicine"), he urged the attars to learn how to 
make Western medicines and to sell them in their shops. He recommended phar- 
macy shops in Allahabad, Kanpur, Calcutta and Bombay as useful places of 1n- 
struction, along with European pharmacopoeias that had been translated into 
Urdu.* He pointed out that such pharmacological texts already existed 1n Unani; 
borrowing from Western ones would not, therefore, represent a break with tradition. 
"We had, he wrote, ‘books and risalas translated into Arabic on qarabadin 
(pharmacy) and chemistry very much in our medicine. And we have books to 
make compounds like acetates and carbonates in which tbe terms have often come 
from the Latin. There might be mistakes in the translations, but such texts do 
exist. And so we should not shy away from the progress of our tibb.'9 As a final 
incentive, Husain pointed out that there was money to be made in modern 


* Oudh Akhbar, 27 Sept. 1880, pp 3123-29. 
* Ibid , 16 Oct. 1880, pp. 3294—96. 

€ bid., 22 Oct. 1880, pp. 3400-41. 

‘i [bld., 3 Dec. 1880, pp. 3839-42. 

€ bid., 19 Sept. 1881, pp. 2988-89 
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pharmacy. Brisk sales awaited the versatile attar, as the drug prices in the Western 
medical bazaars were very high.” 


Unani's Difference with Western Medicine: The Local versus the Global 


The calls for the professionalisation and modernisation of Unani reflected a belief 
that, with government patronage, it could keep pace with Western medicine and 
scientific progress. Perhaps surprisingly, in the nineteenth century Unani's sup- 
porters focused solely on Western medicine as the threat to their system's integrity. 
They did not see 1n the ancient Hindu system of medicine, Ayurveda, any com- 
parable threat, nor did they apparently regard Ayurveda as any more intrinsically 
Indian than Unani. Perceived competition and debate with Ayurveda was not to 
arise until the twentieth century. Until then, Western medicine provided both 
challenge and threat. In this context, Unani's most fervent supporters never doubted 
that 1t was a thoroughly modern medicine. Asghar Husain argued that as Unani 
shared the Greco-Arab heritage of Western medicine, it was as scientifically in- 
clined as the colonial newcomer. In that sense it was a modern (jadid) medicine. 
Moreover, if being scientific and open to progress was rooted in the Greco- Arabic 
tradition, then Unani could be said to have surpassed Western medicine because, 
‘1t borrowed from Greece when it was at its zenith, while the foreigners (firangis) 
learnt from 1t when it was in decline. So they could not have had the advantage of 
Ibn Sinna [Avicenna], al-Farabi, etc., who taught how to make medicine. ® 

But Unani's modernity was not the same as Western medicine's modernity. Its 
practice remained firmly rooted in the cultural, temporal and spatial confines of 
the locality. Faith and trust in individual healers, and appreciation of localised 
dietary, environmental and astrological conditions were the strengths of Unani 
healing. In contrast, the modernity of Western medicine negated the primacy of 
locale in healing, promoting universal medical norms and abstract knowledge in 
its place. According to Husain, the centrality of a personalised locale in Unani 
was the key point of departure from Western medicine. The latter's disregard of 
the locale made it incompatible with the Indian temperament and determined that 
Unani was the more appropriate medicine for India. As an anonymous contributor 
to the Oudh Akhbar in 1876 put it: ‘Doctors often misdiagnose because the prin- 
ciples of their medicine make no concessions for weather (mausam), water (ab), 
air (hawa), and temperament (mizaj) of patients. But the principles (usul) of Unani 
take'all this into account and therefore benefit us Hindustanis.'$ In the previous 
year another anonymous contributor had also written on this theme in a long 
essay entitled Hindustaniyon ke liye Tibb-t Unani banisbat doctory ke zyaadaa 
mufid hai (‘Unani medicine is more beneficial for Hindustanis than doctoring’).” 


* Ibid , 19 Sept 1881, pp. 2988-89. 
“ [bid., | Mar. 1881, p. 736 

* [bid., 11 Aug. 1876, pp. 1341-42. 
* Ibid., 10 Sept. 1875. 
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"Unani's principles and Quiiyat (rules) have been tailored to the mizaj of 
Hindustanis,' he wrote. Western medicine might be suitable for Europeans (aAl-i 
Europe), but it was totally inappropriate (na muafiq) for Hindustanis. European 
medicines were not, he said, 'tailored to the temperament of Hindustanis whose 
distinct locale makes them of a warmer and weaker dispensation than the Euro- 
peans'. Quinine was the only exception to the rule of locality, he argued, but even 
that was only beneficial for some kinds of fevers. He accepted that the diagnostic 
techniques of Western medicine were advanced, but this was only of real benefit to 
European temperaments. Despite their technological advances, British doctors 
could not correctly diagnose the ailments of the Hindustanis. Their medical training 
was inadequate for understanding the Hindustani temperament (mizaj), which 
was conditioned by their locale, and as a result he knew of many cases where Brit- 
ish doctors had wrongly diagnosed ailments and prescribed harmful medicines to 
Hindustani patients. Moreover, Hindustanis were unaccustomed to the 'faces and 
company of English doctors’ (surat aur suhbat).™ The lives of many such patients 
could have been saved if they had approached a hakim in time. i 
be no universal medicine. Locale was central to healing. 

From this perspective, Unam was actually the ‘traditional or ‘ancient’ (qadimi) 
medicine of India, but just as ‘modern’ could have several meanings, so too could 
‘traditional’ or ‘ancient’. In this context, ‘ancient’ was not a negatrve term. It did 
not connote a system that was old-fashioned or out of date, it simply meant one 
that respected the old learning about the influence of locale and temperament on 
health. An 1881 Oudh Akhbar article on Qadim Tibb (‘Ancient Medicine’) by 
Muhammad Ali was typical of this type of argument. Like many other articles 
that set up an opposition between qadim Unani and jadid Angrezi medicine or 
doctoring, Muhammad Ali's piece took the familiar line that it was Unani's atten- 
tion to locale and temperament that made it right for Hindustanis.” Being the 
qadimi medicine of India did not stop Unani from being scientifically inclined or 
a fitting vehicle for medical progress. It did mean, however, that its roots in the 
Indian locale were emphasised at the cost of its wider Islamic heritage. To fend 
off the challenge posed by the colonisers’ medicine, Unani's supporters had to trim 
the borders of Unani's original locale of Dar al-Islam. In late nineteenth-century 
colonial India Unani acquired a specifically Indian heritage and rationale. 


Connecting Unani to the Country (Mulk) | 


What exactly was the locale 1n this shifting world? In July 1880 an anonymous 
contributor to the Oudh Akhbar provided one answer in an article called Ab o hawa. 


@ The author also noted that Unani was popular because its drugs were available at low prices 
Well-to-do people also preferred ıt because they found it demeaning to visit the government 
dispensariea. . 

* Oudh Akhbar, 13 June 1881. Locale and temperament were major considerations in the Unani 
method (tarkib) of making and taking medicines. Unsni paid due regard to water (ab) and air 
(hawa), activity (harkat) and relaxation (sukun) alongside tho recommended medications (tadbir 
dawa). 
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This literally translates as 'water and air', but in Urdu the phrase actually means 
‘locale’. And in Unani, ab o hawa has the additional meaning of a collection of 
influences that differentiates one place from another. These influences include 
the quality of air (light or heavy, humid or dry, hot or cold); the quality of water 
(sweet or hard, khara, light or heavy); the quality of soil (fertile or infertile, jungle 
or desert, suitability for different crops); the types of food consumed locally; the 
proximity to the sea or mountains. All of these influences are implicit in any de- 
scription or understanding of the ab o hawa or locale, and, according to the writer, 
all of them play a part in determining an individual's physique and health. Thus, 
when a hakim recommends a change in ab and hawa, he is actually recommending 
a change of locale for the patient's betterment of health (tabiyar)."? 

The author constructed a hierarchy of health-inducing places. Places where 
there were no fluctuations of weather produce fewest illnesses. Places with both 
hot and cold climates produce more diseases. Cold countries have more of coughs 
and colds, while places with both dry and humid conditions are most prone to dis- 
ease. It follows that different locales require different diets and clothes to ensure 
good health. Beyond this, however, itis worth noting that particular temperaments 
interact in different ways with different locales. Places with dry conditions are 
good for certain temperaments, but not for others. People of dry climates are 
clever, while those of humid areas are dull. 

Other contributors to the Oudh Akhbar's debate took the argument further 
when they constructed a medicine chart rooted in specific locales. They emphasised 
that despite the global claims of Western medicine there could be no universal 
medicine for all. In yet another article entitled Tibb-i Unani wa Angrezi from 
1879, Raqim Mustafser argued that every country (mulk) had its own specific 
medicines for treatments because their locale was different.” Different locales produced 
not only different temperaments, but also different varieties of disease and the 
flora and fauna necessary for their cures. Thus, he argued, while Europeans lived 
in cold climates and needed hot items (ijza) for treatment, in the East people lived 
in hot climates and for them cold items were a must. According to this author the 
regional locale had subdivisions. Eastern peoples required a range of different 
medicines because of the variety of locales that shaped their societies. People in 
village societies found it more useful to use local herbs and flora rather than the 
medicine of tabibs (physicians). Similarly people of the jungles were more attuned 
to the medicinal plants of their forests. Unani took all these local factors into ac- 
count; 1t was therefore the natural choice of the sick. 

Asghar Husain emphasised that Unani’s intimate relationship with the 
Hindustani locale went back to Arab times. Indeed medical knowledge gathered 
from Hindustan by Arab traders went into the making of many of the ancient Arab 
medical texts. Husain clarified that even though the ancient philosophical texts of 
Unani were compiled in pre-Arab times, the prescriptive compendia owed their 


9 Oudh Akbar, 31 July 1880, p 2546 
P Ibid, 27 Mar 1879, pp. 994-96 
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origins to the medical prescriptions (nuskha-i amraz) that the Arabs collected 
from the countries they traded with. Hindustan: prescriptions such as attriphal ka 
nuskha (prescriptions made from three fruits) were very much part of these 
compendia. According to Husain, this meant that the specific dietetic and envir- 
onmental considerations of Hindustan that made the remedies most effective were 
also recorded in the prescriptive package. Thus Unani prescriptions gave due 
regard to Hindustan's water (ab), air (hawa) and seasons (mausam) in the making 
and consumption of medicines. Seasonal fruits and vegetables were central to a 
patient's diet. Even the meat-based food recommended for a patient took into 
account what these animals had eaten before slaughter. 

Regarding medications, Husain argued that preparations by British doctors that 
used local ingredients were more successful than those based on universal for- 
mulae. For example, doctors who had prescribed phitkari mixed in water as a cure 
for eye pain had been very successful as this was a remedy that was in tune with 
the temperament of Indian patients.” Indeed, more Western medicines might be 
effective if only doctors would take into account the patient's context or locale, 
such as the patient's stamina (quwwat), temperament (mizaj) and profession, and 
the air, water and seasons of his locality.” Unani medicines suited the Hindustanis 
because they took into account all these factors, whereas Western medicines, based 
on global norms, did not recognise these as influences. Like other commentators, 
Husain observed that only quinine seemed to have some universal applications. 
Otherwise ordinary Western medicines were poorly suited to Hindustanis. 

Hussain also argued that Unani was sensitive to the religious cosmologies of 
the locality. Health was intimately related to religion as certain foods were for- 
bidden for reasons of health. For instance, halal food was considered healthy for 
Muslims, but haram food was injurious. In contrast, many other religions pre- 
scribed vegetarianism as a sure route to health. Religious prescriptions extended 
to attire as well. Indeed, certain hakims emphasised the importance of clothes 
(poshak) in their medical prescriptions. Tight and loose clothes were recommended 
for different kinds of patients, keeping their health requirements in mind." 

It was Unani's sensitivity to local factors that made it an 'ancient' (qadim) 
medical system. Western medicine tore the locality apart with its abstract com- 
pendia of medical knowledge. It did not care for the ancient books that respected 
and preserved the personalised locale. Husain perhaps went further than many 
traditional hakims would have liked when he advised that to tailor Unani even 
more closely to the Hindustani locale, its core texts such as the Qanun should be 
edited. Sections inapplicable to Indian problems and contexts could be deleted 
from the version taught to Indian hakims. 


™ Ibid., 11 June 1881, pp. 1868—69 

n Ibid, 1 Sept. 1881, p 2787 For instance, if the patient was a washerman, his professional 
hazards of being in water for long hours need to be taken into account in both diagnosis and 
prescriptions Equally important was tbe role of the seasons that the patient withstood and his age 
and temperament 
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More generally, the Oudh Akhbar tackled the issue of public health as an entirely 
local problem and one that could be resolved only by regulating the influences 
that shaped the locality. The proper regulation of air, water, diet and clothing con- 
stituted personal hygiene (hifz sihhat). A daily bath, preferably with fresh water, 
was recommended for good health, while the wearing of fresh, clean clothes and 
fresh fragrances after a bath was said to keep disease at bay. Keeping the house 
fragrant and freshly painted was also important, along with morning and evening 
walks and regular exercise. A healthy diet (ghiza) was another key component of 
good health, and should include fresh vegetables, vinegar, pickles and chutneys.” 
Cold and easily digestible diets were recommended. Heavy and oily foods were 
said to cause cholera (haiza), which could take an epidemic form (wabai haiza).” 

In the disease-ravaged late nineteenth century the medical discussions and 
debates in the Urdu press created a unified literary space. In this space, both dir- 
ectly through their contributions and indirectly as consumers of news, people from 
all walks of life helped wrest control of knowledge about medicine from the trad- 
itional elites, debating it in a wider political and cultural context. In this wider 
debate the stress on Unani's respect for locale and temperament acquired an ex- 
plicitly political drive. In 1881 Mukhlis ad Daulah, a Calcutta contributor to the 
Oudh Akhbar who was familiar with Unani practice but not professionally trained, 
argued that the fight for the cause of Unani mirrored the fight for the country 
(mulk). He praised the efforts of the Oudh Akhbar to keep the issue of Unani alive 
and said it was for the welfare of the country (khairkhwahi mulk). Like many others 
he too exhorted the rausa—the elites—to take up the cause of Unani.” Asghar 
Husain went one step further when he argued that the progress of Unani was a 
responsibility not just of the elites, but also of all people because it concerned 
physical health, which was critical to the healthy profile of the country (raunaq 
mulk). The struggle for the advancement of Unani needed to be a mass popular 
struggle as it was connected to the mulk." And the correspondence of the mulk 
with the people's choice of medicines was evident 1n pieces in the Oudh Akhbar’ 
that reported views of influential people of the area on matters related to medical 
education. In a news item from 18 March 1879, Babu Rajendranath made a case 
for a medical college at Calcutta for hindi adviyah (local medicines). This was 
imperative, he said, because 'hindi adviyah yields better results as compared to 
those of foreign lands (ghair mulk)' . He linked this to the temperament and physical 
constitution of Indians, which had been conditioned as per Hindustani things. 
The body, he argued, 'responds more to those medicines that are produced in ones 
own country’. He warned that ‘it was going against nature if we use the medicines 
of foreign countries (ghair mulk).” 


"5 Ibid , 19 Apr. 1881, p. 1810. 

* Ibid , 8 Apr. 1881, p. 1160. 
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More than one contributor was critical of the elites who had been vested with 
administrative powers by the government but still did not perform their duties 
` towards the mulk. And this neglect towards the mulk was reflected in their dis- 
regard for Unant Mukhlis ai-Daulah used this perceived apathy of the elites to 
also complain about the limited role of the press in Hindustan. He argued that he 
was shocked that despite the Oudh Akhbar's concerted campaign on behalf of 
Unani, the response of the elites in particular was poor. He compared this dismal 
situation to Europe where the press was known to shape national opinion because 
everyone reads the newspapers. In contrast, he observed, ‘in our country those 
interested in newspapers will be one to two people out of every two to four thousand’. 
How in these circumstances, he wondered, ‘can mulk (country) make any taraqi 
(progress)’.© 

Thus, as the Unani versus Angrezi medicine debate proceeded, the definition 
of a hakım came to include a new referent-—sympathy with or feelings for the 
country (mulki hamdardi). Hakims were championed as they were seen to have 
mulki hamdardi, which made them better understand the social problems of 
Hindustanis. As one contributor put it, “They have mulki hamdardi. They often visit 
patients at home and don't charge fees. "! By extension, British doctors did not have 
this empathy for the country and its people; they never visited patients at home 
and their 'fees are high and nushkas expensive'. For this writer, this alone was 
proof that British doctors were not suitable for Hindustanis. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the roots of a specifically Indian Unani 
tradition had been firmly put out. It was seen very much as the 'traditional' medicine 
of the mulk, an ancient medicine that was better suited to local people than the 
globalising modern tendencies of Western medicine. This pitting of the two systems 
against each other would acquire increasing significance as the medical debates 
spilled over into the lively political domain of the early twentieth century. But that 
is another story. 
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Social Domination in Colonial Bengal 
SEKHAR BANDYOPADHYAY 


Through a study of a complex interplay between caste, culture and 
power, this book convincingly demonstrates that Bengali Hindu 
society preserved the essentials of caste discrimination in colonial 
times, even while giving the outward appearance of having changed. 
Using empirical data combined with an impressive array of secondary 
sources, Dr Bandyopadhyay delineates the manner in which Hindu 
caste society maintained its cultural hegemony and structural 
cohesion. 


The author breaks with many of the assumptions of two important 
schools of thought—the Dumontian and the subaltern—and takes 
instead a more nuanced approach to show how high caste hegemony 
has been able to perpetuate itself. He thus takes up issues which go 
to the heart of contemporary problems in India's social and political 
fabric. 
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CHARU GUPTA, Sexuality, Obscenity, Community: Women, Muslims, and the Hindu 
Public in Colonial India, Delhi, Permanent Black, 2001, pp. 388. 


This book makes an important intervention in the ongoing debates on gender, identity 
and nationalist politics in India, or to be more precise north India, although the 
subtitle of the book fails to mention the word 'north', assuming that north India is 
India. The term ‘north India’ does, however, appear in the first sentence of the book 
(p. 1) as it sets out to locate 'the growth of Hindu communalism in every-day sites 
and relationships through the prism of gender’ (p. 6). The central argument that 
the author seeks to develop is that women were crucial in forging a Hindu identity 
and reinforcing patriarchy in modern India since the late nineteenth century. The 
book begins with an analysis of the efforts aimed at redefining obscenity and aes- 
thetics in print. It is worth noting that by 1925—26, the United Provinces surpassed 
Bengal in the publication of vernacular books, and by that year Hindi publications 
far exceeded those in Urdu (pp. 50, 52). Commercial mass print and photographic 
technology catered to the needs of an ascendant literate class that also yearned for 
sexually explicit literature. However, Hindu publicists attempted to sanitise this 
popular literature by attacking what they deemed as ‘obscene’ and ‘degenerate’. 
Popular print culture drew extensively from the huge repertoire of risqué songs, verses 
and abuses that permeated the cultural lives of many castes and communities. 
The author argues that the anxieties of the guardians of morality led to a reordering 
of classical literature and policies—an enterprise in which colonialism was a ready 
accomplice. In the process of the construction of tbe chaste Hindu woman and mas- 
culinity, non-reproductive sex was delegitimised and 'aesthetics became an exer- 
cise in ethics' (p. 49). However, the reach of this normative and disinfected high 
hterature remained limited and the popular genre of romances, erotic novels, tales, 
songs and sex manuals ensured the incompleteness of the hegemonising project of 
Hindu moralists. 

The drive to sanitise women's social spaces is explored in the third chapter. 
Cultural proselytising targeted the ‘unholy Holi’, with attacks on lewd songs and 
lowly revelry that characterised the festival. Hindu publicists attempted to purify 
it and similar cleansing ideas were deployed vis-à-vis prostitutes, meat sellers and 
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Muslim butchers. The expanding geographical space of cities was sought to be re- 
ordered and their new maps were infused with a sanitised morality that was 
grounded in the conservative sexual politics of indigenous patriarchal-nationalist 
and revivalist movements of the period (p. 111). The author is critical of research 
that has connected the problem of prostitution solely with colonialism and dissects 
the perceptions towards prostitutes, but her own analysis gives very little idea 
of the inner or domestic world of prostitutes. However, she makes up in the next 
chapter (4), where she dives deep into the domestic domain of women. She exam- 
ines legislative activities on Hindu marriage and the responses to the Age of Con- 
sent Bill in north India. Much of the discussion, though, reworks the arguments 
provided by other studies on Maharashtra and Bengal. Nevertheless, there are 
insightful sections on the devar-bhabhi relationship and the Hindu nationalists’ 
negotiation with health and medical knowledge pertaining to women. She demon- 
strates convincingly that reformists and the new nationalist Hindu elites selectively 
appropriated the ideas of Western science and medicine, applied them to indigenous 
dais (midwives) to distinguish themselves from the backward lower castes. At the 
same time, the evolving discourse against colonial medical intervention during 
the outbreak of plague shows that in the name of protecung women’s honour, 
lower-caste women were sought to be incorporated within a homogenised Hindu 
community. 

Chapter 5 discusses those aspects of the modern nation that were explicitly 
imagined through gendered metaphors, particularly of the female body, and is the 
most problematic in the book. The author begins by pronouncing the judgement 
that the identity of the nation was represented through the icon of the mother 
which was ‘inevitably Hindu’ (p. 198). She then proceeds to fit in all her evidence 
to prove this and tends to over-interpret her sources. This is most glaringly evident 
in the discussion of the Bharat Mata Temple at Banaras. This temple, built by 
Shivprasad Gupt, was an iconic representation of Mother India as a map. Its most 
significant feature was that the female figure representing Mother India was absent 
and instead a ‘Hindu-nationalist’ map was drawn based on technologies of math- 
ematical cartography. It is suggested that such a symbolic representation was a 
deliberate confusion and conflation between Hindu/Indian/Nation that was 
‘anathema to Muslims’ as it alienated them by ‘disregarding Islam’s anti- 
anthropomorphism’ (p. 203). This assertion is not convincing as precisely the op- 
posite can be deduced from the absence of a human figure representing the nation. 
How did Muslim congressmen feel about it, and are Muslims incapable of relating 
to the representation of nation in any type of image? Shivprasad Gupt called his 
temple ‘Shri Bhratmata Mandir and the author translates this as ‘Mr Mother India 
Temple’! ‘Shri’ does not only mean Mr, it has multiple meanings: it is a name of 
goddess Lakshmi and stands for prosperity, wealth and beauty. The author com- 
ments: “The irony of the Mother as a body of male Hindus is unlikely to have 
struck Shivprasad Gupt' (p. 202). Such pronouncements result from a narrow and 
highly judgemental reading of sources. Indeed the richness of the fascinating 
sources, particularly those in Hindi that the author draws upon, is not apparent in 
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the texture of arguments that tend to be over-simplified, neat, schematic and laced 
with a priori judgements. Just to give one éxample on the politics of the Hindi 
language: “The majority of Hindi literary writers of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries cannot be easily classified as communal or nationalist, pro- or 
anti-Muslim. It is entirely possible that conflicting attitudes coexisted 1n their 
works, but most of them implicitly subscribed to the view that Hindu and Indian 
were synonymous terms. Whatever their motives and intellectually stated ideals, 
this belief helped in the creation of a new Hindu national consciousness’ (p. 243). 
Despite giving them the benefit of doubt, the author imbues them with the taint of 
Hindu communal consciousness. Surely this picture painted with a broad brush needs 
some qualifications from a scholar desirous of questioning neat models, binaries 
and completeness of hegemonic projects. 

The last two chapters dwell at length on the growing anxiety of Hindu mas- 
culinity crystallising around the Muslim ‘other’. It is argued that Hindu male prowess, 
community and nation were built in opposition to the Muslim community, whose 
male members were conceived as menacing and licentious, forever ready to violate 
the honour of Hindu women. Once again the burden of Hindu chauvinism and 
the community's honour fell on the shoulders of women. Hindu publicists con- 
structed the past vis-à-vis the Muslims, depicting them as far more dangerous at 
times than the British (p. 279). They attacked the cult of Ghazi Mian and exhorted 
Hindus to boycott Muslim bangle-sellers and vegetable vendors. However, to 
achieve the unity of the Hindu community, upper-caste publicists had to refor- 
mulate their orthodox views on lower castes and widows as their main aim was to 
separate themselves from Muslims. Self-imposed fears of a galloping Muslim 
population overtaking Hindus and exaggerated notions regarding the sexual urges 
of women, especially widows, forced the Hindu publicists to adopt a somewhat 
reformist agenda to keep ‘their’ women within the Hindu fold. The ideals of asceti- 
cism and purity vigorously imposed on widows earlier had resulted in an opposition 
to widow remarnage, and the author demonstrates very well the shift that occurred 
in favour of remarriage due to the growing communalisation in early twentieth 
century. Discourses of conversion and elopement fuelled the process of ‘othering’ 
the Muslim community, in which lower-caste men colluded because issues related 
to cow-protection and Hindi language had limited appeal for them (pp. 328-29). 

The strength of this book is that it has a core argument running through it. 
However, it suffers from sweeping generalisations and partial interpretations. For 
instance, at one point, 1t is claimed that for ‘the Hindus of UP, modern developments 
like the railways were both a boon and a curse. Railways made going on pil- 
grimages much easier, provided new avenues of employment for many of the 
lower castes, and made the population more mobile' (p. 150). Would this not be 
true 1n culture-specific ways for all communities experiencing the advent of 
railways? But somehow one gets the impression that there was something special 
about Hindus. So anxious and concerned is tbe author about the present rise of 
Hindutva politics (with which there is no quarrel with the author), that for her the 
past seems relevant only as a backward extension of the present. In this process 
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the very strength of her fascinating sources tends to become their limitation as 
they fall prey at times to teleology. References to contemporary Hindu Right pol- 
itics may suggest a long-term continuity of its core ideas since the late nineteenth 
century, but then they have to be nuanced and situated vis-à-vis other strands of 
nationalism. In the absence of such an engagement in this book, it appears that 
Indian nationalism of the Hindu variety eventually triumphed over all other con- 
structions, its hegemony almost unchallenged. Viewed from the lens of current 
day politics, the analysis ends up stressing continuities and the unilinear progression 
of Hindu nationalism since the late nineteenth century, ignoring its fractured 
trajectory and historical disjunctures. 

The book is attractively produced and embellished with a number of advertise- 
ments and cartoons that add a stimulating visual dimension to its theme. However, 
it would have helped if Hindi terms like Chayavadi had been explained in the 
glossary. Limitations apart, this work is a welcome addition to related themes 
taken up by more recent research on north India by authors like Vasudha Dalmia, 
Anshu Malhotra, Francesca Orsini and Veer Bharat Talwar. 


Sanjay Sharma 
University of Delhi 


GYANENDRA PANDEY, Remembering Partition: Violence, Nationalism and History 
in India. Cambridge University Press, 2001, pp. 218. 


Various shades of nationalist discourses—the secular and progressive India of 
Nehru, the hard-core state of Patel —had camouflaged the devastating impact of 
the man-made catastrophe of 1947. The moment of freedom from colonial rule 
had pinioned the vision of those ‘secular Indians’ to the possibilities of a nation 
not torn apart by communal disharmony. For them, Partition had seemed the only 
solution. As for the builders of monolithic national identities, the flushing out of 
the unwanted religious element was imperative. It was certainly regrettable that 
all appeals to principles of reason, humanity and secularism that the national 
movement in the subcontinent had worked for, had failed. Nationalist history, 
and later subsequent histories, had therefore just skimmed over 'Partition', as 
divided and fractious religious identities with uncomfortably violent histories had 
no place within the new nation. Moreover, only a strong nation state, firm in its 
secular foundations, could prevent similar national tragedies. Nationalist, post- 
colonial historiography thus treated the Partition as an aberrant chapter in the 
noble narrative of India’s struggle for freedom: the moment of Independence had 
to be remembered as the pristine moment of a triumphant nationalist movement. 
The wounded underside of this Independence had names coined through the 
collective memories of men, women and children—batwara, hungama-—hinting 
at the macabre violence, relentless uprooting and numbing economic dislocation. 
Still, ‘Partition’ as a term remained the generic reference point for both political 
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leaders and the people as it telescoped the complex politica! games and decisions 
of the leaders and the gigantic human tragedy that had followed in their wake. 

Gyanendra Pandey's book, ‘Remembering Partition’, is another reminder that 
the seeming normalcy imposed by nationalist historiography hid treacherous 
depths. His analysis shares roots with the works of Urvashi Butalia, Alok Bhalla, 
Veena Das and Ashis Nandy, to name some intellectuals with similar concerns. 
Pandey, however, engages not just with the angry and tormented voices of sufferers 
of the Partition or the eruption of violence within the civil society, but also with 
the act of wnting history itself. Even nomenclatures, he is quick to point out, 
reveal assumptions made upon certain presuppositions, perhaps imbibed uncon- 
sciously, yet reflecting a value-loaded imagery specific to the imagination of a 
community. The truth of this observation wafts across even from the sensitively 
compiled set of essays in two volumes, titled “The Pangs of Partition’ (2002). The 
title bears unconsciously the metaphorical representation of the birth of a ‘nation’, 
of ‘Mother India’s’ struggles to bring forth her two children—India and Pakistan— 
an iconography which draws on a certain kind of nationalist language rooted 
within a certain cultural matrix. Also, the blood spilled at Partition seems the 
‘natural’ inevitability of parturition. Pandey's sharp analysis leaves no space for 
such ‘natural’ biological functions of the nation state. 

Here, taking on Western theorists who dismiss the power of the nationalist discourse 
as passé, Pandey argues convincingly that the nation state, armed with powerful 
discursive strategies, is held in a tense relationship with a totally opaque domain 
of people's memories and ‘irrational rituals’. While these are certainly shaped by 
the nation-state, the nation-state is in turn surely shaped by the local patterns of 
community solidarities that exist, perpetually poised in tension vis-à-vis the state. 

Pandey places the Partition at the heart of the formation of the two new nations 
in August 1947. In 1947, the Partition had unleashed a ‘display of almost unimagin- 
able malevolence’. Stll, Pandey argues, such naked brutality was made possible as 
the angst-ridden communities had thrown up mental barricades against each other 
for the past two decades. As demands and counter demands spiralled out of control, 
the Muslim League laid the final faggot on it by demanding Pakistan. Pandey sees 
in this ominous development the 'first Partition', when the splitting of the Muslim 
majority provinces of Punjab and Bengal was put forward as the only solution to 
an otherwise insoluble problem. The swelling voices of wrath from both sides 
matched each other in heat and intensity. Hardliners squared up on both sides, 
while the searing memories of the riots, first in Calcutta on 16 August 1946, then 
whipping across in rapid succession to Noakhali, Patna and finally the Punjab by 
March 1947, propelled both the communities to make implacable resolutions of 
hate. For Pandey, this was the 'Second Partition'. The Hindu Mahasabha's open 
declaration of a ‘programme of war’ was no different from the Muslim League's 
resolution to ‘fight to the bitterest end’. Each successive partition closed the door 
on any further negotiations, and both communities lurched towards Independence 
and Partition—two sides of the same coin. Violence erupted with volcanic force 
as soon as Independence spelt different territorial boundaries for India and Pakistan. 
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Rape, slaughter, uprooting of families and familial separations made the accom- 
panying economic distress of the victims from all social groups seem minor in 
comparison. This was the Third Partition. Yet, without the previous partitions 
walling up all desire to retreat to the pre-1940 stage and steering the communities 
to seek an increasingly violent solution, such a political division would not have 
been possible. 

Pandey thus pushes the notion of ‘Partition’ as a concept which foreshadowed 
the formal decision of Partition—and builds up the argument that the declared . 
political intent, together with a constant appeal to a violent confrontation, had broken 
down all consensus within civil society itself. Pandey, with insight, shows that 
1947 could happen because across the subcontinent civil society itself could and 
did expect a clear-cut, simple answer to the question of national identity. Gandhi's 
visionary altemative—earning to live with and tolerate differences—seemed com- 
plicated and unnecessary. A definite territorial delineation containing politico- 
religious differences seemed logical and seduced both hardliners and liberals. 

He further contends that, giving lie to the nationalist discourse of ‘secularism’, 
wounded community identities secretly drew invisible fences around themselves 
and the ‘Other’. This marking of the ‘alien’ at the very moment the project of the 
nation-state with its vaunted code of secularism became the face of Independent 
India, ironically confirmed the colonial rule’s assumptions about the irretrievably 
religious, ‘Indian’ character of the subcontinent. Pandey links the local and the 
national narratives clearly with an incisively perceptive question: ‘Don’t private 
memories and individual histories continue to feed on the memories-histories of 
states and parties and pressure groups representing communities and nations?’ 

Pandey, as a historian, grapples with the nature of ‘history’—-when it 1s con- 
fronted with ‘tremendum horrendum’ of a ‘hand-to-hand, face-to-face destruction’ 
(p. 45). He demonstrates the imprecise nature of records with personalised records 
like the memoirs of Begum Anees Quidwai, and the apparently impersonal records 
like some FIRs lodged individually by a woman from Mughal, a man from Bewal, 
or by some villages in Bassali, and all from different refugee camps ın the 
Rawalpindi district. Pandey, more analytically than most, teases out the cultural 
nuances in the reports on crimes against women, which, by creating heroic narratives, 
emptied ‘the struggles and experiences of women of much of their content’. Equally 
care-fully, he pins sweeping statements like ‘hundreds of Muslim girls’ or ‘not a 
single building, shop, house or Gurdwara was standing’, to the buzzing rumours 
in the districts with resident minority groups of either colour, facing menacing 
majority communities. Such rumours expunged the guilt of aggression by 
eliminating the sources of horrifying tales while imbuing them with authenticity 
(Das, Pandey, pp. 81-91). Pandey also pulls in the distanced account, sprinkled 
with sporting analogies, of the General Officer of the Northern Command, Frank 
Messervy, to demonstrate the hyperbole employed while describing death after 
the Rawalpindi violence 1n March 1947—‘You could see corpses laid in the fields 
... like rabbits after a shoot’ (p. 81). 
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Where the community 1dentities of either the Hindus or the Muslims were con- 
cerned, the accounts lost the distanced-spectator-viewing-inevitable-disaster 
quality, and was appropriated as a part of 'our story'. Rumours of slaughter and 
rape in distant cities like Delhi and Patna, in districts hike Rawalpindi and Lahore, 
were appropriated to form narratives bearing an emotive political force. As Pandey 
succinctly states, ‘... truth 1s not the main point at issue. What is at stake is a grim 
political message, bolstered by an axiomatic "history"' (p. 81) Mass suicides— 
like 1n Thoa Khalsa, where the women jumped into a well—became the template 
of the heroism of Sikh women, whenever they were threatened with Muslim 
violence. 

Pandey demonstrates the appropriation of the local site of Thoa Khalsa by the 
nationalist discourse, claiming the local glory of 'India's' pride in ber heroic women 
for its own: ‘What these illiterate village women showed to the world by their actions 
was in no way less momentous than Padmini's jauhar or the self-sacrifice of Raj- 
put women’ (pp. 87—88). A similar folding-in of the local into the national occurs 
at the site of yet another communal riot 1n Garhmukhteshwar in November 1946. 
Pandey traces the deliberate descaling and displacement of real violence by an 
unctuous announcement drawing a veil of words over the event: 'the extraordinary 
heritage of tolerance, enlightenment and outstanding leadership .. ' (p. 116), where 
the leadership and the nation take centre-stage in crisis management. 

Equally critically, Pandey weighs the ‘objective’ and convincing factual enu- 
meration of casualties—-500,000, or a million dead—and comes to the startling 
conclusion that these figures mean little. Yet speculative estimates, like Richard 
Symond's testimony—-'At the lowest estimate, half a million people perished and 
twelve million became homeless' —at best mere ‘exaggerated generalities’, are 
accepted unquestioningly by discerning scholars. With self-reflexive irony, Pandey 
includes himself 1n this list (p. 90). 

Using his own error, he provocatively proceeds to demolish some cherished 
historical narratives of the Partition— Is it far-fetched to suggest that the general 
discourse on partition still functions as something like a gigantic rumour, albeit a 
rumour commonly presented as “testimony” (or history)?’ (p. 91). Moving from 
this question mark placed against the writing of history itself, Pandey shifts to 
Delhi's violent celebration of Indian independence, the meaning of Nehru's 
momentous 'tryst with destiny' on the midnight of 15 August 1947, and the very 
different meanings Independence conveyed to the Muslims in Delhi camps and 
to refugees from the Punjab with single-point-agendas for revenge. Independent 
India's official 'nationalism' and 'secularism' screened from view the desire of 
majority communities to ‘discipline difference’, and create sharply-etched, pure 
boundaries, enclosing equally uncontaminated national identities. Partition 
produced the nationalised, but also the historical subject with intrusive memories 
that placed him/her at the confluence of contending forces of society and politics. 
This polyvocal, ambiguous zone speaks of religious identities, of majorities, even 
of the wishful banishment of violence to community boundaries 1n order to preserve 
harmony within the community itself. Pandey makes the chilling point that such 
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distancing of violence is only good for establishing a semblance of equilibrium, 
for violence is as intrinsic to the community as Partition is to history. Only a 
denial of this violent heritage, with communities willing to forget ‘sacrifice’ and 
‘war’, ‘suicide’ and ‘murder’ creates ‘different senses of “us” and "them"" and 
facilitates the new mapping of social and religious solidarities. Pandey's cautiously 
sounded note of optimism on the sensitive 'recovery of a different kind of national 
past' opens out hopes for both a 'self-conscious' accommodation and a 'self- 
conscious' historical subjectivity, together with an alternative future, away from 
enemy nations and a constantly-threatening Other. The reader has to agree. 


Anindita Mukhopadhyay 
University of Hyderabad 


SAURABH Dupe, Untouchable Pasts: Religion, Identity, and Power among a Central 
Indian Community, 1780—1950, New Delhi, Vistaar Publications, 2001, pp. 308. 


Untouchable Pasts is a methodologically innovative and empirically rich account 
of the Satnamis of Chhattisgarh, who forged a distinct identity for themselves by 
contesting ‘the ritual power embedded within caste and by constructing “otherness” 
within the Hindu socaal order' (p. 6). In this important contribution to ethnographic 
history, Saurabh Dube skilfully explores the shifting practices of caste and comm- 
unity formation as they articulated with the structural transformations produced 
by colonial modernity. 

The first four chapters of Untouchable Pasts examine the emergence and 
consolidation of Satnami identity across 150 years. As Chhattisgarh, a frontier 
region of the Maratha empire, came under the ‘indirect rule’ of British super- 
intendents between 1818 and 1830, and under direct British control by 1854, 
most Chamars who had worked as sharecroppers, owner-cultivators and gaonthias, 
village heads working for Maratha administrators, were dispossessed of direct access 
to land. A few managed to transform themselves into malguzars, improving land- 
lords.! Thus Dube is able to illustrate how colonial stereotypes about Chamars as 
an 'untouchable' community legitimised new forms of material dispossession. 

Ghasidas, a Chamar farm servant, founded Satnampanth during the early nine- 
teenth century, when Chamars’ material deprivation had already come to be associ- 
ated with stigmatised Hindu identity. Ghasidas made social equality between 


! Chamar and Mahar malguzars played an important political role in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. At tho turn of the century, well before the advent of Ambedkante politics, malguzars in the 
Nagpar- Vidarbhe region played a crucial role in aiding the rise of a dalit counter-public by supporting 
local journalistic efforts and endowing schools and hostels even as they petitioned the colonial 
state on behalf of the Depressed Classes. See, e.g, H.L Kosare, Vidarbhatil Dalu Calvalicha Itihas 
[The History of the Dalit Struggle in Vidarbha], Gnan Deep Prakashan, Nagpur, 1984, or Vasant 
Moon, Dr. Ambedkarpurva Dalit Calvali [The Dalit Struggle before Dr. Ambedkar], Sugawa 
Prakashan, Pune, 1987. 
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Satnamis mandatory, and put in place a series of prohibitions that overturned 
Chamars' extant associations with the cow. Belief in a single, formless God, 
satnam, characterised the sect. Mythic histories of the origins of Satnampanth 
proliferated between the 1820s and the 1840s, and by the 1870s, Satnamis had 
established themselves as both caste and sect, adopting the performative rituals 
of royal kingship to consecrate their gurus' assumption of the gaddi. In tandem 
with such changes, in 1868, Oscar Lohr of the German Evangelical Mission Society 
began missionisation efforts. Even though the number of converts was disap- 
pointingly small, a vigorous process of proselytisation sought to highlight apparent 
connections between satnam and Christ. 

Untouchable Pasts is concerned with the complex reformulations of power, 
status and authority that occurred within Satnampanth as a consequence of these 
changes. Dube's concerted and wide-ranging critique of the sociological literature 
on caste and Hinduism draws on the dual registers of Satnami revolt: by claiming 
‘separateness’, the Satnamis engaged in a political critique of Hinduism, and estab- 
lished the sovereignty of their community through the symbols of (Hindu) kingship 
and authority; on the plane of sacrality, they contested their ritual stigmatisation 
and degradation through recourse to counter-currents within the popular Hinduism. 
Dumontian binarisms between spiritual and temporal power are not merely chal- 
lenged, but the complex imbrications between the two are explored through an 
extended study of an untouchable community, overturning fundamental assump- 
tions about “the caste Hindu order’. 

Rather than taking recourse to an easy, a priori conception of politics or political 
action, Dube examines these issues through vanshavalis, genealogies of the 
Satnami gurus, who were also Ghasidas’s male heirs. These accounts were equally 
concerned, however, with the guru’s wives, whose uncontrolled sexuality disrupted 
the smooth transmission of the gaddi. Sexual desire and transgression lay behind 
the division of the gaddi, for instance, and provoked a crisis of authority and 
legitimacy that was resolved through recourse to the symbols and apparatus of 
colonial legality. Thus Dube explores the form and style of genealogies as political 
commentaries. He argues that the contested relationship between writing and 
orality, between commanding power and everyday experience, 1nhered as semiotic 
traces in the vanshavalis, bearing witness to complex changes overtaking the 
community. 

By the 1920s, as anti-colonial nationalism articulated with a Hindu reformist 
project, Satnamis had become objects of reform and redemption for nationalist 
and missionary alike. At the heart of Untouchable Pasts inhere three distinctive 
accounts of Satnampath that reflect these changed circumstances. The nationalist 
peasant leader Baba Ramchandra wrote Ghasidasji ki Vanshavali and Satnam 
Sagar in the 1920s. Between Baba Ramachandra’s first recording of the sect’s 
kathas and his Satnam Sagar, the Satnamis had been incorporated into a narrative 
that privileged brahminical gods and goddesses, and Vedic Hinduism. The convert 
M.M. Paul wrote the Satyanami Panth aur Shri Gosain Ghasidas Girodvasi in 
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1935. Paul's Satyanami Panth drew on a rustic and popular Chhattisgarhi idiom 
to speak of the Satnami destiny in Christ, and related Ghasidas's associations 
with shwet—signifying the purity of satnam—41o ‘the figures of the pendra saheb, 
the white missionaries' (p. 198). 

In the domain of the colonial politics of representation, the Satnami Mahasabha 
made skilful use of definitions of caste backwardness to petition the state for 
protection at the same time that leaders drew upon a shared pool of Hindu symbols 
and practices in their claims to recognition from nationalist and Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders. As Dube notes, ‘both of these moves, in rather different ways, went 
against the grain of the emphases of Satnampanth that provided its members with 
a distinct identity, and thereby introduced tensions at the very heart of the en- 
deavors of the Satnami Mahasabha' (my emphasis, p. 147). However, the 
Mahasabha was a response to the confluence of Arya Samaj, Hindu Mahasabha 
and Congress politics in the Central Provinces during the 1920s. 

In the context of these discussions, Dube pays careful attention to the politics 
of gender and sexuality at the heart of many reformist attempts, and focuses in 
particular on the jhanjheri chauka, a nite against infertility in which the barren 
woman had intercourse with a series of men from the community including the 
guru, who performed the ceremony. Needless to say, colonial administrators had 
been obsessed with the practice because it was evidence of the Satnami women's 
promiscuity. These sexual anxieties later dovetailed with attempts by Hindu nation- 
alists and Christian missionaries to reform the Satnami family by regulating its 
women. In the process, Satnami women's very real vulnerability to predatory sexual 
violence by upper-caste men, and their possibly greater agentive role in the diverse 
sexual arrangements that we label ‘marriage’, were both ignored. Dube's focus 
on gender and sexuality is laudable, since recent accounts of caste movements and 
untouchable communities have rarely dealt directly with these issues. 

Satnami attempts to insert themselves into provincial politics also created 
tensions within Satnampanth, where the power of the gurus reigned supreme. By 
1942, the Satnami Mahasabha had been drawn into provincial and national politics 
through its support of the Congress, while a rival guru at Bhandar, Muktavandas, 
had given his support to the AISCF, creating a rift between two competing ideolo- 
gies, the 'dalit politics of the AISCF and the ‘national’ politics of the Congress. By 
1950, the Satnamis had largely gone the way of the Congress. 

Satnamis' material deprivation and ritual stigmatisation were directly related 
to their marginalisation by indigenous and colonial-missionary authority, and 
later, by Hindu nationalist ideologies. Yet-—and this is the great achievement of 
this book-—Satnami histories are shown to have competed with, instead of being 
co-opted by, the larger and more inclusive communities of state and nation. Dube's 


! Dube mentions the concerted efforts of G.A. Gawai, a leader of the All-India Depressod Classes 
Astociation who was also affiliated with the Hindu Mahasabha. Gawai halled from Amraoti district, 
and had been one of the first Depressed Class representatives nominated to the C.P regional assembly 
Gawai had an uneasy partnership with B.R. Ambedkar during the 1920s, and joined the Hindu 
Mahasabha ın 1933. 
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arguments are powerful illustrations of recent debates within and outside of disci- 
plinary history regarding the status of the colonial archive, the relationship between 
archival ‘truths’ and mythic history. Through its rich and complex analysis of Satnami 
practices, and 1ts focus on the experiential registers of fieldwork, Untouchable 
Pusts is a masterful account of caste subalternity. Though he draws on the theoretical 
and methodological concerns of the Subaltern Studies collective, whose work 
most closely articulates with Untouchable Pasts, Dube rightfully argues against 
the static binarism of community and state 1n the collective's early work. 

What, then, are the perils of a primarily community-focused account of Satnami 
life? Untouchable Pasts intezrelates what anthropologists used to call emic and etic 
perspectives, the view from within and without, and draws on a dazzling array of 
material, from descnptions of political economy to intensive participant obser- 
vation and interviews with individuals. Sometimes it is unclear to what extent 
Satnamis invested in Depressed Class politics, for instance, or how they processed 
the discourses of political representation beyond the examples of petinoning and 
(failed) attempts at education. Though Dube is critical of movement-centric an- 
alyses, they have revealed animating tensions such as those between radical caste 
critique and the politics of proportional representation, and these are issues that 
the book could have explored in some further detail. Did the new sites of contra- 
diction in Satnami history fundamentally transform the earlier, changing symbolic 
economies? 

Untouchable Pasts is a marvellous account of the theory of practice and the 
practices of critique, which takes caste as a sign of the colonial modern, rather 
than its perversion. Dube’s complex and sophisticated address to the issues of 
‘experience’ and the ‘everyday’ in the lives of caste subalterns, and his sustained 
exploration of anthropological history as the conditions of possibility for addressing 
the difficult questions of ethics and politics make this an important book and a 
brilliant endeavour. 


Anupama Rao 
Barnard College 
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‘The Ferringees are flying —the ship is ours!’: 
The convict middle passage in colonial 
South and Southeast Asia, 1790-1860 


Clare Anderson 


University of Leicester 


This article is part of a broader project that seeks to ‘read against the grain’ in recon- 
structing the experiences of convicts transported overseas to prisons and penal settlements 
in South and Southeast Asia during the nineteenth century. In many ways, convict ships are 
empty archival spaces. Colonial officials recorded their departure and arrival, and enu- 
merated and described the convicts on board, often in meticulous detail. However, the limita- 
tions of these records make the experiences of convict men and women on board transportation 
vessels more difficult to access. This article will attempt to do so through an analysis of 
convict ship mutinies. From the 1830s there were more than a dozen incidents in which 
convicts rose against their captains and made a bid for freedom. These mutinies were trans- 
gressive acts that reveal much about convict journeys into transportation: the limitations of 
colonial regulation of convict vessels, conditions on board ship, and the alliances forged 
between convicts and crew. They also reveal the multidimensional nature of the convict middle 
passage, and dispel simplistic notions of single convict idenntles and experiences. 


Introduction: Indian Penal Settlements 


During the first half of the nineteenth century Indian convict ships zigzagged 
across the Indian Ocean in all directions, an important part of what has been con- 
ceptualised usefully elsewhere as a global system of convict migration.' The East 
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India Company established its first penal settlement for the reception of Indian 
convicts in Benkulu (1787-1825). The Andaman Islands (1793-96), Penang, 
otherwise known as Prince of Wales Island (1790-1860), Melaka and Singapore 
(1825-60), and the Burmese provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim (1828-62) 
followed soon after.? In addition, one-time lieutenant-governor of Penang, R.T. 
Farquhar, lobbied successfully for convicts to be sent to the British colony of 
Mauritius when he: assumed governorship of the island in 1815. The British 
judicial authorities in the Straits Settlements (as Penang, Melaka and Singapore 
were known after 1825) and the Burmese provinces also used the punishment of 
transportation, and during the same period shipped a small number of offenders 
to mainland jails across India. They formed a sizeable prisoner minority in one of 
India's largest jails, Alipur, near Calcutta, as well as in smaller district jails across 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. Transportation emptied overcrowded main- 
land prisons and assured new Company settlements a supply of cheap labour. As 
I have argued elsewhere, the convict workforce was vital to the development of 
early colonial infrastructure.‘ 

As many as six transportation ships left from each of the Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies every year, and about the same number brought convicts 
from the Straits Settlements and Burma to mainland jails. The number of convicts 
on board was widely variable, from less than a dozen to more than 200. Given the 
long duration of these early penal settlements, the organisation of transportation 
across three Presidencies (and three Company departments—judicial, military 
and marine), compounded by the problem of missing shipping records and convict 
returns, the total convict traffic of the Indian Ocean is extremely difficult to quan- 
tify. Based on a close reading of convict ship indents drawn up in the three Presi- 
dencies, my best estimates are as follows.? The Company shipped just over 2,000 
convicts to Benkulu in the period up to 1825. It then transported at least 300 
Bengal Presidency convicts to its first abortive Andaman Islands settlement. Most 
were from Bengal. Madras only sent convicts for a brief period (1820-24), and 
Bombay sent none at all. A relatively small number of convicts were shipped to 
Mauritius—about 1,500—from Bengal and Bombay between 1815 and 1837. In 
1825 the remaining Benkulu convicts were transferred to Penang, which was 
already a penal settlement. Stephen Nicholas and Peter R. Shergold have estimated 
that the Straits Settlements together received on an average 200 arrivals per year 
from the three Presidencies, making a grand total of 15,000 convicts.5 T think that 


? Anderson, Legible Bodles, Pieris, ‘Hidden Hands and Divided Landscapes’; Rai, 'Sepoys, 
convicts and the “bazaar” contingent’; Sandu, “Tamil and other Indian convicts’; Turnbull, ‘Convicts 
in the Straits Settlements’. 

3 Anderson, Convicts in the Indian Ocean, Ch. 2. 

* Ibid., pp. 3-5. 

5 IOR Bengal and Bombay judicial proceedings; TNSA Madras judicial proceedings. 

* Nicholas and Shergold, "Transportation as Global Migration’, p. 30. 
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this is probably an underestimate: one contemporary report stated that Singapore 
alone had received 16,000 convicts by 1858.’ The Bengal and Madras authorities 
also transported at least 5,000 and perhaps as many as 7,000 convicts to the Burmese 
provinces after 1828. These figures do not include convicts transported from 
Ceylon to Southeast Asia. According to Nicholas and Shergold they numbered 
approximately 1,000—1,500.'! Again based on shipping records, I estimate that the 
authorities also incarcerated between 1,000 and 2,000 Southeast Asian trans- 
portation convicts in Indian mainland prisons during the course of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the eyes of many East India Company officials, the sea was central to how 
convicts experienced the punishment of transportation, for crossing the kala pani, 
or black water, resulted in a loss of caste. Thus Indians particularly feared it. 
Convict responses to transportation were rather more nuanced than this inter- 
pretation suggests.” Nevertheless, the cultural dynamics of overseas transportation 
remain a good starting point for an article that seeks to explore some of the com- 
plexities of what we might refer to as the convict middle passage. I want to look 
at the interplay between the Company's organisation of convict transportation 
and convicts' own experiences of life on board ship, for this potentially troublesome 
cargo played a formative role in how the traffic was regulated and played out. 
Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker borrow the term 'hydrarchy' to think about 
early-modern ships as both engines of capitalism and spaces of resistance.'? Two 
centuries later, and colonial expansion and convict agency were so closely inter- 
twined that it is sometimes difficult to know where one ended and the other began. 

I shall begin with a discussion of the regulation of convict transportation in the 
Indian Ocean during the period up to 1860. By then the authorities had shipped all 
Indian and some Burmese convicts to the Andaman Islands, which had been re- 
established as a penal colony in the wake of the uprisings that swept across India 
in 1857-58." India remained the destination for some convicts from Burma and 
all those from the Straits Settlements. I will then move on to my second theme: 
convict unrest at sea. During the first half of the nineteenth century, violent disorder 
broke out on 12 convict ships travelling to and from India and Southeast Asia, 
together with two carrying convicts inland to Calcutta for transportation. Mutiny 
plots were discovered and foiled on three more (Table 1). Those vessels that experi- 
enced convict insurrection were a small proportion of the total; nowhere near the 
10 per cent of Atlantic slave ship passages that Stephen D. Behrendt, David Eltis 


- — o 


! Bombay Gazette, 14 Sept. 1858. 

" Ibid. 

* Anderson, ‘The politics of convict space’, pp. 41-45. 

9? Linebaugh and Rediker, The Many-Headed Hydra, p. 144. 

! Sen, Disciplining Punishment. For accounts on the later transportation of political offenders 
to the Islands, seo Aggarwal, The Heroes of Cellular Jail; Mathur, Kala Pani, Majumdar, Penal 
. Settlement in Andamans. 
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and David Richardson have estimated ended in uprising." Their relative rarity 
over a comparatively short period of time makes the sort of econometric analysis 
attempted by Behrendt et al. impossible. Unlike the slave trade (a system of private 
trade), however, convict transportation was regulated publicly (by the Company). 
Unlike for many slave ships where unrest was covered up, disorder of any kind 
therefore created voluminous records in the form of extensive colonial enquiries, 
legal proceedings and newspaper reports. In this sense, the records on convict 
transportation share much with those on the passage of Indian indentured labourers, 
about whom we know relatively little. In recent years historians have rethought 
the meaning of the slave middle passage, interpreting it as a space of creative 
resistance. The limitations of the slave ship archive make detailed analyses prob- 
lematic, however.'* The type of qualitative evidence produced as a result of convict 
revolts, on the other hand, allows us to attempt a convict-centred analysis of ship 
insurrection that is more difficult for the enslaved. It is also a useful means of 
looking at what we might conceptualise as the empty archival space of everyday 
life on board the convict ship. 

Strictly speaking, unrest on board convict ships was not ‘mutiny’, for convicts 
were not soldiers or sailors responding to superior officers. However, contem- 
poraries described it as such because convicts tried or succeeded in overthrowing 
the captain and crew whilst they were at sea.'? For this reason, I will refer to their 
acts as mutinies too. As Cornelius J. Lammers has noted, getting to grips with 
mutiny is ‘a tricky business’. Collective actions had multiple goals that changed 
over time and were potentially redefined quite differently by the authorities at a 
later stage.!? Yet convict mutinies do share certain features." I will consider why 
they occurred, and how convicts were able to take control of ships. I will then 
look at colonial responses to these dramatic events, showing how congratulatory 
notes in the press about the firm actions of ships' crews masked deeper divisions 
about how to deal with the issue of authority at sea.’* Lastly, convict mutinies 
provide a window on some of the intricacies of the broader social and political 
order during the first half of the nineteenth century. I want to unpeel some of their 
onion layers to suggest that convict disorder was riddled with fractures and alliances 
based on loosely defined social affiliations. I will argue that mutinies show how 


4 Behrendt et aL, "The costs of coercion’. On the cultural meaning of slave ship revolts, seo also 
Finkenbine, "Tbe Symbolism of Slave Mutiny’. 

n For a comparison with tbe shipping of indentured labourers, readers might like to consult 
Carter's Servants, Sirdars and Settlers, Ch. 4, and Voices from Indenture, pp. 92-96. 

^ Richardson, ‘Shipboard Revolts’, p. 78. 

5 Finkenbine makes the sameo point in relation to slave ships: Finkenbine, "The Symbolism of 
Slave Mutiny’, p. 249 (n. 1). 

^ Lammers, ‘Mutiny in Comparative Perspective’, p. 477. 

T' On the universal features of mutiny, see Hathaway, ‘Introduction’, p. xv. 

E On violence against indentured labourers on board ship, ses Carter, Vbices from Indenture, 
pp 93-95. 
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blurred the boundaries between the seemingly diametrically opposed spaces of 
colonial officers and Indian convicts were. I also want to demonstrate that in these 
worlds turned upside down, convict authority structures were strongly mimetic rather 
than entirely anti-colonial in nature. 


Regulating Convict Transportation in the Indian Ocean 


The regulation of Indian convict transportation during the first half of the nineteenth 
century can be divided into two periods. Before 1834 the East India Company 
had a monopoly over long distance trade routes, and regularly shipped Indian 
convicts to Southeast Asia on its Chinese fleet—the 'China ships'. Those same 
ships brought convicts back from Southeast Asia to mainland Indian jails. The 
presence of a medical attendant, the large number of crew and arms, and the 
‘regularity of discipline’ meant that there were never any convict uprisings on 
board. During this period, if there were no Company ships available, the local 
authorities invited tenders for the transportation of convicts on private trading 
vessels also—ships that were permitted by the terms of the Company's charter to 
work shorter passages in the region. After 1834, when the Company lost its monop- 
oly, most convicts were transported on such ships and-arrangements became 
somewhat piecemeal and irregular. In general, this lack of regulation only came 
to light after some incident at sea. 

After the convicts of the Catherine attempted to take the ship on the way to the 
Straits Settlements (1838), for instance, it emerged that there were no rules for 
the regulation of transportation.'? The Bombay Courier much regretted the 'blun- 
dering' of the authorities in this respect.? Rules were set shortly afterwards.?! At 
the same time the ratio of crew to convicts was fixed in a way that reflected colo- 
nial suspicions about the potential alliances formed between fellow countrymen. 
Three convicts were equal to one European sailor, and one convict equal to one 
native seaman, though it was said that this rule might be relaxed when vessels 
sailed clear of the coast and there were no convict seafarers on board.” A year 
later a more serious mutiny broke out on the Virginia. A group of convicts sailing 
from Bombay to Singapore murdered captain Charles Whiffen, took over the 
ship, and escaped inland south of Goa. The colonial authorities accused the ship’s 
officers of not following the Catherine nules. 

The first memorandum for ships sailing in the other direction—from the Straits 
Settlements to the Indian mainland—was only issued in 1844, after a convict 


STOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): W. Howard, acting advocate-general Bombay, to J.P. Willoughby, 
secretary to government Bombay, 22 Jan. 1839. 

2 Bombay Courier, 17 Jan. 1839. 

*! JOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): Willoughby's memorandum, 22 Jan. 1839; TNSA JP Vol. 362: 
Willoughby to H. Chamier, chief secretary to government Madras, 24 Jan. 1839. 

? TOR P.402.31 (20 Feb. 1839): Willoughby to R. Oliver, superintendent Indian navy, 16 Feb. 1839. 
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uprising on the Harriet Scott. The ship had been carrying convicts from Penang 
to Bombay. A group of convicts killed captain Philip Benyon; seven of them 
escaped. Subsequently, commanders were reminded not to trust convicts, and to 
examine them carefully to make sure they had nothing with which they could cut 
their fetters. Their irons were to be checked twice a day.? As late as 1859, however, 
there was still neither a fixed rations scale nor basic rules for medical procedures 
for convict ships sailing out of Southeast Asia.“ David Richardson puts the 
incidence of slave shipboard revolts down to such weaknesses in ships’ managerial 
regimes.” These failings were also critical for convict vessels. Without exception, 
convict revolts took place on private trading ships; all but one sailing in the years 
following the abolition of the Company’s charter. 

The procedure for obtaining a ship and embarking convicts on it varied across 
the Presidencies. In Bengal, the superintendent of Alipur jail wrote to the secretary 
to government in the judicial department when there were convicts awaiting trans- 
portation. This letter was then sent to the superintendent of marine, who was asked 
to procure a passage for the convicts. He then found a Company vessel or put out 
for tender, inspected the ship to make sure it was suitable, and reported back to 
the judicial department. The superintendent at Alipur was informed, and told to 
have the convicts ready at a certain time. The military board was then instructed 
to ship provisions for the convicts, which it did through the commissariat depart- 
ment. Finally, the military department provided a guard, if it was seen as necessary. 
In Bombay, the superintendent of the Indian navy made the arrangements through 
direct consultation with the sessions judge in charge of the convict holding jail at 
Tannah. He was also responsible for checking that the vessels were seaworthy, 
and that the convicts were properly lodged and secured. It was the master of each 
ship’s responsibility to apply for a guard if he felt unsafe without one.” In practice, 
the government was often unwilling to shoulder the additional cost of extra officers 
on board. In July 1840, the Bombay government toyed briefly with the idea of 
chartering vessels twice a year, but rejected it on the grounds of cost. Instead, it 
was agreed that higher tenders would be accepted in order to encourage ‘respect- 
able and capable ships’ with large crews to take convicts on board.” Even after 
another mutiny on the Freak (1841), when convicts under transportation from 
Bombay to Singapore murdered captain TJ. Suffield and escaped near Aceh 


D [OR P. 142.15 (29 Apr. 1844): memorandum for the information of commanders of vessels 
engaged for the conveyance of convicts, 29 Feb, 1844. 

^ [OR P.407.22 (21 Feb. 1859): resolution of the board, 11 Jan. 1859. 

2 Richardson, ‘Shipboard Revolts’, p. 75. 

* [OR P.142.60 (6 Jan. 1847): note by under-secretary to government, A.R. Young, 29 Dec. 
1846. 

P TOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): Willoughby’s memorandum, 19 Jan. 1839, 

9 JOR P.402.50 (19 Aug. 1850): Oliver to W.R. Morris, secretary to government Bombay, 21 
July 1840, enc. D. Ross, superintendent Indian navy and master attendant, to Oliver, 25 June 1840; 
Morris’ memorandum, 27 July 1840. 
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(northern Sumatra), the master of another convict vessel due to sail from Madras, 

the Resolution, requested a guard and was turned down. The authorities in the 
Presidency decided that in future it would send convicts on troop ships only in 
order to cut costs.” This probably explains why there were never any mutinies on 
board Madras convict ships during this period. 

The cost of transportation depended on the availability of ships, the length of 
the voyage, and whether rations and water were supplied. Including the cost of 
provisions, transportation from Bengal or Madras to Benkulu cost about Rs 60 
per convict; to the Straits between Rs 35 and 40; and, to the slightly nearer penal 
settlements in Burma around Rs 30 a head. The expense of transportation to 
Mauritius was around Rs 60 to 75. Shipping links from Bombay were rather erratic, 
and because insurance offices excluded claims arising from mutiny, those ships 
with room to spare were often not keen to take convicts on board.” This was re- 
flected in the cost of transportation from the port. From the early 1800s, the author- 
ities complained about the shortage of ships and the high tender rates.*! Nothing 
had changed 40 years later. In 1843 the governor wrote of the 'exorbitant' prices 
being demanded.? The relatively long voyage to Burma or the Straits cost about 
Rs 75 to 80 per convict. The cost of transporting convicts to Mauritius varied 
from Rs 50 to 100 a head.” Two-thirds of the money was paid to ship owners on 
departure, and the remainder upon delivery of the convict cargo. 

Unlike slave ships crossing the Atlantic, or transportation vessels sailing from 
Britain to Australia during the same period, Indian ships were not specially fitted 
out for convicts. In general, on both Company and private vessels, convicts were 
accommodated between decks, with their provisions in the hold. They were side- 
by-side with other cargo, goods such as bales of cotton, reels of silk, fresh dates, 
chests of opium, rattan canes, and sacks of bete] nut. The space allotted to each 
convict was supposed to be six feet by two, which the superintendent of the Indian 
navy in Bombay described at the time as 'about the same' as that allotted to native 
sailors and troops.” Nevertheless, as we will see, Bengal ships had a much smaller 
specification (six by half a foot). However, even according to the standards of 
this extremely limited allowance, convict ships not infrequently set sail in a grossly 


9 TNSA JP VoL 418A: agents Resolution to secretary marine board, 21 June 1841; minute of 
“government, 22 June 1841. 

9 IOR P.404.33 (29 May 1848): E. Baynes, superintendent convicts Bombay, to J.G. Lumsden, 
secretary to government Bombay, 9 May 1848. 

?1 IOR P.398.44 (25 June 1817): H. Meriton, superintendent marine, to secretary to government 
Bombay; P.398.83 (4 July 1821): Meriton to secretary to government Bombay; P.400.51 (7 Dec. 
1831): C. Malcolm, superintendent Indian navy, to J. Bax, secretary to government Bombay, 29 
Nov. 1831; P.402.27 (19 Dec. 1838): Oliver to Willoughby, 11 Dec. 1838. 

V IOR P.403.15 (11 Jan. 1843): minute of the governor, 6 Jan. 1843. 

DIOR P.400.11 (21 Nov. 1827): Thomas Buchanan, superintendent marine, to C. Norris, secretary 
to government Bombay, 21 Nov. 1827. i 

* JOR P403.11 (31 Aug. 1842): Oliver to Willoughby, 6 Aug. 1842. 
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overcrowded state, Moreover, in what was essentially a cost-cutting measure, it 
was not usual practice to send medical attendants on board. Only in exceptional 
cases were ‘prisons’ constructed, notably when thugs were transported to the Burm- 
ese provinces from the 1830s. The shipment of especially dangerous offenders 
or previously mutinous convicts also required extra precautions. The resident 
councillor of Penang described the fitting out of the Sesostris in 1844 thus: ‘A 
prison was constructed on the Tween Decks, in a place separated by a partition 
from that occupied by the seamen, but overlooked by means of 2 air holes. The 
prisoners were divided into 3 gangs; each gang had a chain passing through their 
irons. A guard was posted over them.' A prison was constructed on the General 
Wood too (Hong Kong to the Straits, 1847), but it was destroyed to make room for 
a large cargo of sugar just before the convicts were embarked. This was to have 
disastrous consequences. The 92 convicts on board took over the ship, killed 
captain Stokoe and some of the crew, and fled.” 

In response to the Virginia mutiny, and general astonishment that existing rules 
for the guidance of ships' officers had not been followed, the Bombay government 
in 1841 laid down new regulations. This lengthy set of instructions is worth quoting 
in full, for it shows that the authorities knew all too well what was likely both to 
precipitate and make possible an uprising—convict grievances combined with 
slack management: 


1. The whole of the guard shall be under arms every morning from day- 
light till 8 o'clock a.m. during which time the convicts shall be allowed 
to come on deck by 20 at a time for one hour; the same again in the 
evening for one hour. 

2. The whole of the guard shall be loaded with musket grape and a particular 

spot shall be marked out on the deck beyond which the convicts shall not 

move. 

Convicts are on no account to be made servants of. 

4. Convicts are on no account to have their irons taken off except in 
dangerous illness or even of the ship being in most imminent danger. 

5. All convicts to be ironed on both legs and on any mutinous or troublesome 
conduct to be double ironed. 

6. The days the convicts are not admitted on deck to be entered in the log 
with the reasons. 

7. All punishments amongst the convicts to be noted in the log. 


d 


STOR P.143.1 (12 May 1847): J. Sutherland, secretary marine board, to R.H. Mytton, 
superintendent Alipur jail, 23 Apr. 1847. On the transportation of thugs more generally, soe Anderson, 
Legible Bodies, pp. 25-30. 

* [OR P.142.16 (27 May 1844): S. Garling, resident councillor Penang, to governor W.J. 
Butterworth, Straits Settlements, 28 Feb. 1844. 

7 Bengal Hurkaru, 27, 30 Mar 1848. 
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8. Complaints by convicts to be written into the logbook. Sick convicts to 
be removed to the infirmary or hospital; death or escape to be entered 
into the log. 

9. Food to be served out according to table. 

10. The irons of the convicts to be examined by the ship’s carpenter every 
morning when they come out on the deck for exercise. 

11. Opportunity to be given to the convicts to bathe themselves in salt water 
during their moming exercise. 

12. Handcuffs and leg irons spare to be sent with each convict ship. 

13. The place where the convicts are kept shall always have the trellised 
hatch down, and a sentry or sentries on duty over this day and night; a 
lamp shall if possible be so fixed on the deck against the mast as to reflect 
the light down into the prison house. 

14. If a Medical Officer be on board, all the prisoners shall be minutely 
inspected once a week. 

15. "The main tops always to be furnished with a few firearms and spare 
ammunition, water and biscuit and the crew or guard to be directed as a 
last resort to retreat there.” 


The Bombay authorities also decided to transfer control of the embarkation of 
convicts from the navy to the superintendent of police, on the grounds that he 
would know more about the sort of security necessary for each batch. When the 
Virginia convicts were embarked, no mention had been made of the fact that the 
convicts were of ‘a more desperate character’ than usual or that two of them— 
Siddee Almas and Abdul Kureem—were sailors. No extra precautions had been 
taken.” As we will see, in later years the Virginia rules were not always followed. 
As the secretary to the government of Bombay put it in 1841, if they had been, a 
subsequent catastrophe on board the Freak would never have occurred.” The 
result was an underlining of the need to follow regulations to the letter, particularly 
in relation to the provision of a sufficient guard.*! 


On Board the Convict Ship 


Marcus Rediker has written of the careful organisation and division of labour on 
eighteenth-century ships which, in his view, were at the centre of a sphere of 
circulation that exploited labour capital," Convict ships too were remarkably 


* IOR P.403.2 (10 Nov. 1841): “Instructions to the officers of convict ships’, n.d. 

» [OR P.402.42 (15 Jan. 1840): list of convicts to Singapore per Virginia, 14 Dec. 1839, who 
have escaped; IOR P.402.43 (26 Feb. 1840): Oliver to Willoughby, 30 Dec. 1839; Willoughby to 
Oliver, 27 Feb. 1840. 

“TOR P.403.6 (2 Mar. 1842): Willoughby’s memorandum, 8 Aug. 1841. 

*! [OR P.403.17 (26 Apr. 1843): resolution on the court's despatch, 22 Feb. 1843. 

2 Rediker, Between tha Devil, Ch. 2. 
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hierarchical places, and despite the regulations prohibiting the employment of 
convicts, some were integrated into life above decks.* In this sense, convict ex- 
periences of the middle passage could vary widely. Ships' commanders chose 
convicts of diverse regional origins, social and economic backgrounds and religion 
to work on board, on the basis of their social origins, skill base and previous good 
behaviour. À small number of convicts were employed as sweepers, cooks and 
overseers for and of their fellow transportees. There are hints in convict ship logs 
that they may have been employed in the loading and unloading of provisions 
and cargo too. Convicts were frequently embarked some days before ships left 
port; occasionally a few were 'kept back' by captains after arrival at their destin- 
ation.“ Undoubtedly this was a boon to ships’ officers, but it could also prove 
their downfall, for employment on board gave convicts the freedom to move 
around the ship. Unlike others, often these working convicts were not fettered. 
Loongh, the cook on the Harriet Scott, moved around the ship to ‘observe and 
devise the insurrection'.* Those of the Freak apparently took the opportunity to 
unpadlock their fellow convicts’ irons.“ Given that two of the convicts-——Garoo 
bin Deojee and Puthia Vulud Meyia Saba—were being retransported after their 
escape from the Virginia, this was a serious miscalculation.” 

On slave ships there was a gendered dimension to shipboard resistance. 
Richardson has shown how closely enslaved women were involved in slave ship 
revolts because, unlike men, they were rarely shackled.* Though Indian women 
were not fettered either and were sometimes allowed to remain on deck,” they 
made up a much smaller proportion of the total number of convicts than did female 
slaves—10 per cent at the very most.” The mutiny ships under discussion did 
carry small numbers of women, but beyond the fact that female convicts were 
lodged separately from men,” we know very little about their experiences on 


*' Christopher has also noted this with regard to convict transportation from Britain to Australia: 
“Ten Thousand Times Worse’. 

* See for example the following East India Company ships’ logs: IOR L/MAR/B/210A Lord 
Duncan (1799); L/MAR/B/232B Dover Castle (1801); L/MAR/B/3C Castle Huntly (1814). 

5 TOR P.142.15 (29 Apr. 1844): W. Norris, secretary to government Bombay, to Butterworth, 7 
Feb. 1844. 

* Bombay Gazette, 22 May 1841. ; 

“IOR P.402.49 (22 July 1840): EH. Townsend, magistrate Belgaum, to Morris, 10 July 1840; 
IOR P.402.53, 56 (28 Oct. 1840, 20 Jan. 1841): lists of convicts to Singapore per Freak, 17 Jan. 
1841. Just over two years after his arrival in the Straits, Puthia Vd Meyia Saba oscaped from 
Province Wellesley. IOR P.403.24 (20 Dec. 1843): J. Ferrier, superintendent Province Wellesley, to 
Garling, 9 Sept. 1843, 

a Richardson, ‘Shipboard Revolts’, p. 76. 

* TOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): information of captain F.N. Pendygrass (Catherine), 19 Jan. 1839. 

* Anderson, Legible Bodies, p. 37; Sen, ‘Ratloning Sex’. 

5! For example, IOR P.405.34 (31 Dec. 1851): Baynes to H.E. Goldsmid, secretary to government 
Bombay, 12 Dec. 1851. 
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board. To what extent they engaged in sexual relations— voluntary or otherwise— 
for instance is difficult to say. Though there is no direct evidence, it is entirely 
feasible that they used their relative freedom to pass on information about the 
movements of crew or the whereabouts of weaponry to the men. The authorities 
were quite aware of this possibility. In 1850, 39 transportation convicts en route 
from Allahabad to Calcutta escaped from the Kaleegunga. A committee of inquiry 
was set up, one of its lines of questioning being the role played by the convict 
women on board. Commander John Stout told the committee that the women 
could not have released the men because the guards were ‘too careful'.? Evidently 
they had not been careful enough to prevent the escape of every single convict on 
board. 

It was poor management more generally that provided convicts with both the 
motive and the opportunity to revolt. In relation to the former, regulations gov- 
erning the amount of space allowed to convicts were on occasion ignored. Over- 
crowding was sometimes a problem in quarters where, even according to the 
usual allowance, convicts would have been packed in like beans in a can. Mutiny 
on the Freak was partly put down to a breach in the rules on overcrowding (six 
extra convicts had been embarked), and the governor of Bombay warned the 
superintendent of police to follow rules more strictly in the future.” More dra- 
matically, the Catherine (1838) took 60 convicts, almost double the number it 
had been certified to carry. The smell below deck was so disgusting that even 
contemporary officials found it difficult to describe. Captain Frederick Pendy grass 
wrote later that when he went down into the convict hold, it was so filthy that had 
the ship continued on its voyage disease would have broken out. The acting senior 
magistrate of police in Bombay was unable to find words to describe it. Several 
convicts sick with venereal and other diseases had been embarked, and there was 
no medical attendant on board.* The convicts’ response was to resolve on murder- 
ing the captain and crew and escape, though they were discovered and taken back 
to Bombay before they could carry out their plot. 

Like other passengers and sometimes even the crew, convicts suffered from 
debilitating seasickness, adding to their misery and desperation. In 1827, seven 
convicts sailing from Bombay to Mauritius on the Constance refused to go below 
decks, stating that it was hot enough to kill them and that 'they would not go'. 
They took over tbe ship and forced the crew to sail back to Kannur, on the south-west 
coast of India.* In 1849 the wife of Company judge Edward Benthall, Clementina, 


3 On sexual relations on Australian convict ships, seo Damousi, Depraved and Disorderiy. 

STOR P.143.51 (31 July 1850): committee of inquiry, 8 July 1850 (Deposition of John Stout, 
Commander of the Kaleegunga). 

H TOR P.403.6 (2 Mar. 1842): Willoughby’s memorandum, 8 Aug. 1841; minute of governor 
G.W. Anderson, 11 Feb, 1842. 

5 IOR 402.30 (23 Jan. 1839): depositions of captain FN. Pendygraas, 12, 19 Jan. 1839. 

* IOR P.400.14 (9 Jan. 1828): declaration of captain Reynaud of the English ship Constance, 
n.d. [Dec. 1827]. 
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wrote of the 'rolling, pitching and jogging' of the convict ship Enterprize sailing 
to Moulmein. The passengers were ‘a miserable set’, and apparently even the 
captain felt ill.” Several of the Virginia convicts spoke of their sickness on board. 
They claimed that illness had left them unable to participate in mutinous acts.* 
We will return to the theme of death rates at sea more generally later. 

As we have seen, it was the responsibility of each ship's owner to supply the 
convicts' rations, and provision for this was included in the per capita shipping 
rate. In an acknowledgement of caste Hindu cultural practices regarding sea voy- 
ages, there were supposed to be two types of rations: the first for convicts who 
cooked on board ship, and the second for convicts who did not. Those who ate 
cooked food received the same rations as lascars (sailors), that is, rice, dhal and 
fish in addition to eating and smoking tobacco, betel nut, salt and basic condiments— 
ghee, tamarind, chillies, pepper, garlic and onions. Those who did not cook received 
the same tobacco, betel, salt and condiment rations, together with a ration of 
sugar, powa and parched gram in lieu of rice, dhal and fish.? Two bottles of wine 
and two bottles of limejuice were also supposed to be issued for every five con- 
victs.9 Although supplies were in theory inspected before ships departed, evi- 
dence suggests that captains sometimes skimped on them, and provisions either 
ran short during the voyage or were of questionable quality. As Rediker shows, 
the denial of crews' customary victuals was a familiar tactic for commanders 
when they wanted to economise.5' Yet short rations proved an obvious spur to 
mutiny. During the trial of the Virginia mutineers, several of the defendants claimed 
that their rations were less substantial than the allowance they had received in 
jail. Their cross-examination of the witnesses (for this was a right accorded to 
convicts appearing in court) attempted to show that they were 'starved and ill- 
treated’. The convicts on the Singapore Packet, who made an ill-fated attempt to 
seize the ship between Bombay and Singapore in 1841, also held that their pro- 
visions were 'bad'.9 

Disease sometimes broke out on board transportation vessels. Though there is 
little evidence of a direct link between sickness and mutiny, fears about its spread 
undoubtedly fed into convict anxieties about poor conditions more generally. At 


T Centre of South Asian Studies, University of Cambndge: Benthall Papers: Box XXX, part iii: 
typescript copy of diaries of Mrs Clementina Benthall, Jan. 1849~Mar. 1850. 

* Bombay Gazette, 20 July 1840; IOR P.402.49 (22 July 1840): S. Babington, acting third 
assistant magistrate Belgaum, to Townsend, July 1840. 

> IOR P.403.24 (6 Dec. 1843): J. Burrows, captain and superintendent convicts Bombay, to 
Willoughby, 29 Nov. 1843. 

€ IOR P.402.37 (18 Sept. 1839): J. Glen, secretary medical board Bombay, to L.R. Reid, acting 
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8 Rediker, Between the Devil, p. 127. 
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the same time, investigations into shipboard sickness reveal much about caste 
practices amongst at least some Hindu convicts. In 1853, the Margaret Skelly 
shipped 164 convicts from Bengal to Singapore. Six died of dysentery on the 
way.“ Mortality rates in Indian jails were appalling; during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, they sometimes peaked at 25 per cent per annum. However, 
as the weakest convicts often died while awaiting embarkation and sick convicts 
were normally detained in jail, it was unusual for convicts to die on board trans- 
portation ships. Aboard 215 convict vessels sailing from Bengal between 1793 
and 1848, for instance, there were just 25 deaths.“ It is not clear what proportion 
of these deaths was from disease (only three were specifically described as such), 
and what proportion was the result of accidental drowning, suicide or escape 
bids. Nevertheless, the number of deaths on board ship was very small, so six 
deaths on a single journey was an extraordinarily high number. The governor of 
the Straits Settlements, W.J. Butterworth, ordered an immediate enquiry. 

The resident councillor of Singapore, F. Church, reported that many of the 
convicts had disembarked ‘in a very weak state’. It seems that only 30 days’ pro- 
visions had been shipped, but the voyage had taken 42 days. He wrote that the 
convicts complained that their rations and allowance of water had been very 
limited.” The commander of the native guard, subahdar Shaik Hyder, stated that 
in his opinion the convicts had not been rationed properly because the water ran 
short. This meant that convicts did not have enough to drink, and that their rice 
could not be cooked properly.* If we read between the archival lines, there was 
clearly a cultural dimension to all this too. Commander Alfred Pearce wrote in 
response to the allegations of shart rations that the convicts had thrown a good 
deal of cooked food overboard.” Chief mate George Holland reported that the 
convicts were ‘too lazy to cook’ and would not take their rations. However, on 
closer analysis it seems that they only refused them at the end of the voyage, 
when the non-cooking Hindu convicts’ grain had run out and been substituted 
with rice.” Cultural norms made it impossible for many caste Hindus to take 
cooked food whilst at sea." Despite their claims that the convicts were at fault, it 
scems that the Margaret Skelly's crew was all too aware of the religious dimension 
to their refusal to eat, and its potentially violent consequences. According to the 


“JOR 144.55 (16 Mar. 1854): F. Church, resident councillor Singapore, to E.A. Samnells, 
superintendent Alipur jail, 30 Sept. 1830. 
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convicts, the crew threw their lotahs overboard.” These were brass drinking vessels 
that prisoners had used with devastating effect in the murder of the British super- 
intendent of Alipur jail in 1834.” The Bengal authorities ruled that the provisions 
put on board were only one-third of what was required for the journey. The payment 
of the balance money for the journey (a third of the total) was therefore withheld.^ 

The issue of the violation of caste is one that emerges regularly in other places 
in the convict ship archive. It is clear that despite the dual rations system, convicts’ 
religious mores were not always respected. When the Freak convicts were put on 
trial, one of them stated that a convict named Ethaljagajee had 'beat rice and sugar 
with grain as he would not eat what was cooked'. He had apparently complained 
to the captain; in response the captain had threatened to reduce his allowance al- 
together.? Saduck Ali of the Virginia made a very similar claim during his trial, 
stating that the Hindu convicts on board could not eat their rice ration. He added 
that the Hindus on board thought 'Death was preferable, god was above and the 
sea below’.” Ascribing a specifically religious motive to other convicts who en- 
gaged in ‘everyday’, individual acts of resistance is more problematic. On occasion, 
convicts committed suicide or leapt overboard in a bid to escape. British contem- 
poraries put such actions down to their fear of crossing the 'black waters'. 'Draft 
rules for the management of transportation convicts proceeding to Calcutta’ noted: 
‘it should be borne in mind that men meditating an escape are likely to be the 
quietest and best behaved and that every one of them would rather die at once 
than encounter the mysterious horrors of the “kalapanee”’.” Yet such actions do 
not create the sort of convict-centred evidence we see for collective events, making 
it difficult to ascertain motive. More usually, captains reported such losses without 
explanation, or noted that they had ‘no apparent cause’.” 

During the 1840s and 18508, several other convict vessels which had suffered 
high mortality rates came under scrutiny. In 1842, nine of the 49 convicts travelling 
to Singapore on board the Palinurus perished. Again, a committee was assembled 
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to investigate. It pointed to the light winds that had prolonged the journey, report- 
ing that the high mortality was not surprising given the convicts' previous long 
confinement, ‘state of mind’, and ‘the entirely new position in which they were 
placed’.” When nine of the 97 convicts shipped on the Imam of Muscat died 
either on the way to Penang or shortly after arrival in 1850, most of dysentery, the 
Bombay superintendent of convicts reported that they had all been healthy on 
embarkation, and that their sickness was in part due to the journey itself. There 
was a cultural element to it too, for it seems that at least four of the convicts had 
refused to take any food or medicine whilst on board. Though the captain himself 
admitted that water and boiled rice had run short during the voyage of the Fattay 
Salam from Bombay to Penang in 1854, he stated that the convicts had refused to 
receive more than a day's rations of onions at once, so he had stopped issuing 
them altogether.®! 

Similarly high mortality rates occurred amongst convicts transported to Singapore 
on the Atlanta in April 1857. Of the 131 convicts embarked, 19 died on board, 
one on landing and two others on their way to the convict lines. Two more died 
within a few days, and two months later 40 were still in hospital. The convicts 
told the senior surgeon that they had been allowed to wash only once during the 
voyage, their food allowance had been insufficient, and they had suffered a lot 
from water shortages. Despite having inspected convict ships for the past 12 years, 
the surgeon claimed that he had 'never witnessed so much misery, disease and 
wretchedness as existed amongst these men'. They had, he said, been packed into 
a poorly ventilated hold without regard to their health.P Bengal's inspector-general 
of prisons F.J. Mouat headed an enquiry, which found that although the convicts 
had been allowed the stipulated space (six by half a foot), they could not lie 
down: ‘to men suffering from fever, diarrhoea and dysentery it needs no description 
to realize the terrible distress they must have endured’. In future, he recommended, 
transportation ships should allow convicts the same space as for indentured la- 
bourers (six feet by three). Mouat further concluded that shipboard sickness had 
been exacerbated by convicts having hidden their illnesses before embarkation, 
through fear of being forced to take purgatives. The ‘filthy state’ of the convicts 
was also a factor. The commander of the vessel told Mouat that he had made all 
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R IOR P.146.4 (26 Nov. 1857): R. Macpherson, executive engineer and superintendent convicts 
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the convicts bathe and wash their clothes and bedding once, but that it had excited 
such discontent that he decided not to repeat the exercise." This was perhaps 
because convicts were issued with only one set of clothes, and had nothing with 
which to cover themselves while they dried. 

Poor conditions were sometimes in evidence on board vessels sailing out of the 
Straits Settlements too. Five of the 80 convicts shipped from the Straits to Bombay 
on the City of Palaces (1858) died on the way, another high death rate. Nearly all 
were suffering from scurvy on their arrival, and 16 were so weak they could not 
walk from the railway station to the jail," The assistant sessions judge wrote of 
their emaciation, sickness and suffering.” It seems that their food and water had 
run short during the four-month voyage (25 days from Singapore to Penang, and 
three months from Penang to Bombay), and none of them were given any bedding. 
Some of the convicts determined to take over the ship. Mutiny was averted when 
one of the convicts—Allisha Madrassee—informed on the rest, and the captain 
chained all but eight together for the remainder of the journey. They were forced 
to eat, sleep and answer the call of nature in the same place where they were made 
to sit.” We will return to the shady figure of the convict informer below. There 
was a further dimension to sickness on board these Southeast Asian transportation 
ships, for many of the convicts were opium addicts, In 1851, six of the 39 convicts 
embarked on the Paragon died.™ Havildar (sergeant) Ramnae Dhurumnae stated 
that the convicts had told them that they needed the drug. Captain William Wood 
Murch, too, reported that several convicts had told him that their comrades 
died for want of the stimulant.” In future, ships carrying convicts from Southeast 
Asia were ordered to carry a small supply of opium.” Yet on the whole, as the 
very fact of close investigation into this handful of ships reveals, high mortality 
on board transportation ships sailing in both directions was exceptional. 

Mutiny was not simply the result of convicts responding to poor conditions, 
but was also enabled by failures in securing or guarding them. When the Catherine 
was inspected prior to the convicts’ embarkation in 1838, for instance, there was 


M Ibid.: FJ. Mouat, inspector-general of jails Bengal, to CJ. Buckland, junior secretary to gov- 
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no survey in these respects. Neither were the convicts’ possessions searched.” 
The Ararat (1859) convicts were said to have secreted a knife on board, which 
they had used to cut themselves free. There followed an extraordinarily violent 
uprising. The crew largely escaped injury, but 35 of the 74 convicts were either 
shot or went overboard.™ In every case where convicts managed to take over 
ships, itis clear that the crew had flouted the regulations on the movement of con- : 
victs on board or the storing of weaponry. On occasion, not enough care was 
taken with the passing of convicts between decks, or large numbers of convicts 
were allowed up for air at once. The senior magistrate of police in Bombay con- 
cluded that such unregulated movement was also the cause of events on the 
Virginia. All 34 convicts had been on deck at the same time.? The secretary to 
government of Bombay put the mutiny on the Recovery (1846) in part down to 
slack management in the movement of convicts around the ship.™ Thirty men had 
rushed at captain Thomas Johnson, though astonishingly he had managed to beat 
them off and only one convict was killed.” The Bombay superintendent of convicts 
recommended that in future no convicts should be permitted on deck until any 
men already up there had been locked down. Only one convict should be allowed 
on the ladder at a time. The European guard on board the Ararat was said to 
have fallen asleep on duty, allowing the convicts to come up unchallenged. Indeed, 
he was later found stabbed, apparently whilst still asleep.” Sometimes weaponry 
was not properly locked up. Eighteen loaded muskets were stored within arm's 
reach of the Kaleegunga convicts’ sleeping quarters. All 39 convicts on board 
escaped.” l 

All convicts were embarked for transportation wearing irons; those of dangerous 
or notorious offenders were heavier than usual. Sometimes convicts were even 
chained from the waist to the wrists and neck.” As I have noted elsewhere, fetters 
were a far from perfect penal technology because they both sustained and con- 
founded the goals of prison management. !® The restriction that they placed on 
movement caused real problems in marching and working convicts, and for this 
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reason lighter ones serving as little more than a visual tag of criminality were 
often used in practice. It was also accepted practice for convicts to tie their chains 
up around their waists, greatly ameliorating the restrictions on movement that 
fetters were supposed to cause.!?' The superintendent of convicts in Bombay 
claimed that the disturbances on board the Recovery were partly the result of 
district prisoners being received on board wearing lighter than normal irons. This 
was necessary because they were marched—often from a considerable distance— 
to Tannah jail ready for embarkation. During the uprising, the heavier irons worn 
by the Tannah convicts had prevented them from getting upon deck. Only the 
district prisoners had managed to do so. Captain Johnson wrote: “Their irons are 
of no use only to deceive us’.!® 

Even when heavy irons were worn, the fit was not always good. Those used on 
both the Harriet Scott and the Ararat were apparently so big that convicts simply 
slipped them off.'? Master attendant D. Ross claimed that the fetters worn by the 
Virginia convicts gave ‘too much freedom of their limbs'.!?* In addition, if shackles 
were even slightly corroded, they could easily be removed.'? Once removed, 
irons could be turned from an instrument of punishment to a means of resistance, 
for they could be tied up to make ‘a formidable weapon'.'96 After the death of 
captain Benyon on the Harriet Scott, the Bombay authorities recommended that 
in future fetters should be made with several rivet holes in order to adjust them to 
fit the ankle." Even the heaviest irons were a relatively unsophisticated means of 
securing convicts. In the case of the Kaleegunga, the convicts were locked on a 
single chain padlocked at one end only. If one man needed to be released, the 
whole had to be unlocked. When two men were let off to answer the call of nature, 
the remaining convicts accordingly took this chance to slip off the chains and 
attack the ship’s officers. '* 

Irons sometimes caused awful sores on prisoners' ankles and legs; left untreated 
they could lead to gangrene and even death.'” Penal administrators were always 
suspicious that convicts rubbed their irons deliberately in order to shirk labour, so 
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they issued ankle leathers to protect the skin. Convicts too bound cloth around 
the shackles of the irons. However, this meant that the fetters were hidden from 
view and they could file them through gradually without attracting attention, as 
in the case of the Catherine.!? Even when their irons were not bound with cloth, 
convicts were able to cut them unobserved. Convict Gourmohun Soor, en route to 
Penang on the Ariel in 1813, for instance, was able to cut his irons and jump 
overboard.!!! Forty years later, the superintendent of Alipur jail, H. Fergusson, 
wrote that several convicts who had arrived in the jail for transportation in 1856 
had almost cut through their ankle rings. The convicts told bim that they had used 
waxed silk, and stuffed the cuts with cement made from wax, chaman and dye so 
that they could not be seen. Fergusson added that he had seen the same thing in 
Alipur jail, and suggested a prohibition against convicts having cord, thread or 
silk on their clothes or bedding.!? He noted that often small files, iron nails and 
emery boards were found sewed in the folds and ends of transportation convicts' 
bedding.!? 

Though poor management in a general sense gave convicts both the motive 
and the opportunity to rebel, there is a further dimension to shipboard disorder. It 
took place mainly when convicts on board had experience at sea. I think this ex- 
plains why convict mutinies occurred overwhelmingly on vessels sailing out of 
Bombay or the Straits Settlements, rather than Bengal or Madras. Two of the 
Virginia convicts, for instance, were sailors by profession. They were variously 
described as ‘caffrees’ and ‘sydees’ (both words here meaning African), and before 
their arrest the governor of Bombay, J.R. Carnac, wrote that they would probably 
try and make for Mozambique or Arabia.!'4 At least one of the convicts shipped 
on the Catherine had been a lascar.!5 Moideen Ally of the Chinsurah was also a 
geaman.!!6 Many of the convicts involved in the Straits mutinies had been convicted 
of piracy——as in the case of eight of the 16 convicts transported on the Harriet 
Scott," and the 52 pirates embarked on the Ararat.!!! The convicts of the General 
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Wood, too, carried 92 pirates from Hong Kong to Singapore.!!? It was not simply 
that convict seafarers were on board, though, for there are hints in the sources 
that captains of vessels sometimes took them on as crew, though they were not 
supposed to. This was an informa] arrangement through which the captain gained 
a free pair of hands and the convicts escaped from the privations below deck. 
After he was picked up at sea, the Captain of the Lady Wallace (1840), which had 
been accidentally shipwrecked off Cape Comorin, for instance, declined to mention 
that he had convicts on board. When challenged to hand them over to the authorities 
he refused angrily, stating that they were ‘like private servants to him’.'” 

Of course if convicts could persuade ships' crews to assist them, skills at sea 
were not so important, and this brings me to another point—the alliances forged 
between convicts and crew, particularly when the former were sailors by pro- 
fession.! Frequently, the possibility of such collusion was a focus for post-mutiny 
investigations, with the colonial authorities suspicious about the role played by 
ships’ crews during convict takeovers. As Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker 
have pointed out, crews were international and often found themselves locked up 
in the jails of colonial port cities. Moreover, working on a ship was in many ways 
like being in prison, Ships were often overcrowded and rations ran short. Corporal 
punishment was frequently resorted to by ships’ officers; sailors also fell victim 
to disease and premature death.'* This suggests that crew might have had some 
sympathy for convicts. It is of course difficult to make f the material, for 
crews had an obvious reason for downplaying their role during colonial investi- 
gations, and convicts an obvious reason for playing it up. When he was recaptured, 
convict Siddee Almas of the Virginia claimed that some of the crew were in league 
with the mutincers, and that they had assisted in landing them on shore,!? Consider 
this exchange between gunner Jacob de Cruz, the judge and two other Virginia 
convicts during their Supreme Court trial: 


Question by Hameer Radhoo, Prisoner: Did the Convicts throw the Captain 
overboard or the people of the Ship. 


Answer: We did not .... 


Question Do [ditto]. What and how many persons took the Boats to the Land 
and when was it. 


IB bid., 27 Mar. 1848. The case of the General Wood fed into a growing ambivalence in Singapore 
about the continued transpoctation of Chinese convicts to a by now flourishing colonial settlement. 
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Answer. The Convicts took away 3 Boats at night. 
Questioned by the Judge: Did any of the Crew go in the Boats. 


Answer. We lowered the Boats, but they took them on shore. No Lascars or 
Seamen were with them. 


Question by Prisoner: Did you not conspire with us. 

Answer. Never. I have served the English since the age of 15 years .... 
Question by Saduck Ali [convict]: Did the Crew know of this disturbance before - 
it happened. 

Answer: No. 

Questioned by the Judge: How do you know that. 


Answer: If they had they would have told me.'^ 


It was beyond doubt that gunner Joseph de Cruz had steered the ship to shore 
and that the ship's cook had provided for the convicts,! but it was impossible to 
prove whether they had done so willingly or under duress. The second mate of 
the Freak, Francis Ward, claimed that the crew was ‘very familiar with the convicts’, 
and thought that they must have known of the convicts’ intentions. Once again, 
this could not be proved." Indeed, it is perhaps worthy of note that no crew 
members were convicted alongside their convict charges in any of the cases under 
discussion. 

All too often, when convicts took to arms, ship crews scrambled up the rigging 
or jumped overboard to meet their fate in Davy Jones' locker. According to the 
report in the Bengal Hurkaru, forinstance, as soon as the convicts broke loose, the 
crew of the Ararat (who were unarmed) climbed up the rigging.” One kalassi 
(sailor) on board the Clarissa claimed that most of his comrades were either shot 
or jumped overboard in the affray. He himself, with about 10 others, had gone up 
the rigging, and only came down when the convicts promised to spare their lives 
if they would sail the ship for them. When they landed on shore, the convicts took - 
them prisoner.'* The burra tindal (head petty officer) also spoke of the lascars 
being ‘set to work’. What is more conclusive is the extent of everyday interaction 
between convicts and crew. Convicts employed on board ship were on deck most 
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of the time; others came up for air at least once a day. This gave them ample op- 
portunity to converse with crew members. Those convicts who cooked on board 
ship prepared their rations with the crew. During the Virginia trial, convict Saduck 
Ali even claimed that the crew had given them marijuana to smoke, and after 
three days without food their 'heads were turned'. It was this, he claimed, that 
had caused the mutiny.'* 

Another fear on the part of the colonial authorities was the ambivalence of the 
military guard in preventing mutiny. The regulations on transportation itself were 
framed according to notions of race and loyalty, and as we have seen the ratio of 
European or Indian guards to convicts was fixed accordingly. In each of these 
outbreaks, the requisite number of guards was on board, and so at worst colonial 
officials considered the Indian guard collusive and at best inactive in putting down 
uprisings. One official wrote that the Kaleegunga incident was the inevitable result 
of hiring men for just Rs 3 a trip. Another stated that he heard them say that they 
were not going to risk their lives for such wages.'*' A third noted that the sentries 
had been extremely familiar with the convicts.’ On board was a ‘Sikh general’, 
Narain Singh, and two of his subordinates. All three had been sentenced to trans- 
portation in the Panjab for treason.’* The guards were no doubt in awe of their 
convict charges, for they were important military commanders in their own right. 
Even after their recapture and imprisonment, they were found with files in their 
possession, which it was believed the jail guards had passed to them.!?^ The dif- 
ference in structures of command was also a factor in the inactivity of guards. 
When three convicts jumped overboard the Aurora in 1800, for example, the 
sepoys on board did nothing. Because they were not subject to his military dis- 
cipline, the commander of the vessel was at a loss about how to deal with them. 

Mutiny could be a response to conditions on board ship by men with skills at 
sca. However, as the actions of Narain Singh show—and as we will see in our dis- 
cussion of the mutiny on board the Clarissa in 1854—the desire to escape from 
British control was also a factor and, in this sense, at least some ship mutinies 
drew on wider-ranging socio-political grievances.'™ There is à great deal of evidence 
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IH TOR P.144.5 (23 July 1851): Lushington to Grant, 29 Apr. 1851. 

“3 TOR P.129.7 (19 July 1804): extract letter commander Aurora to secretary marine board, 1 
Aug. 1800. On the ‘administrative entanglement’ of military law, see Peers, 'Sepoys, Soldiers and the 
Lash’, p. 222. 

'% Hathaway, ‘Introduction’, p. xv. 
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to show that many incidents were pre-planned, often while convicts were still in 
prison. A paper detailing the convicts’ plan was found on the Catherine convicts, 
for instance." According to two of the convicts on board, Sahoa Fuzul and Rama 
Balloo, the ringleaders were bhils named Kondajee Bapoo and Ram Chunder 
Valalloo. They had used a ‘conjuring book’ in deciding the timing of events.P* 
This can probably be read as a reference to the witchcraft and sorcery in which 
bhils were commonly believed to engage."? 

There is also some evidence of divisions between Hindu and Muslim convicts 
in this respect, though the material is difficult to interpret. Archival evidence 
suggests that events on the Freak were the result of particular desires on the part 
of the Muslim convicts on board, for instance. Convict informer Michael Anthony 
claimed that after killing the chief mate, one of the convicts declared: ‘now al! the 
poison all the liquor is coming out. They then threw the crew’s shoes overboard, 
declaring them “infidels’ things" .! Once rid of the ship's crew, the convicts resolved 
to go to Mecca (second mate Francis Ward's testimony is in agreement with 
Michael Anthony's on this point). When they realised they would likely be 
taken up at sea, they decided to go to Aceh instead —8according to Michael Anthony 
because ‘all are Musselmen there and they would be safe’. He claimed that the 
leader, Hadjee Hussain, asked the second mate whose country it was: 


[H]e said a Mohamedan country, the inhabitants are Malay. Hadjee Hussain 
asked if there are any English? [T]he 2nd mate said 'No' if the English go there 
they are killed and if an English vessel go there, all the men are killed and the 
ship plundered, Hadjee Hussain asked how large is the country 2nd mate said 
14 miles broad and 200 long. The Rajah and Troops reside there, and 12 
Governors in different parts, so Hadjee Hussain said 'take the vessel there' and 
the 2nd mate steered for Aceh.'* 


What to make of this testimony? Michael Anthony—elsewhere described as 
Miguel Antonio—was described as a ‘native Catholic’ who could speak English.! 
During the uprising he acted as an interpreter between the convicts and crew.'^ 


47 TOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): deposition of captain F.N. Pendygrass, 19 Jan. 1839; Forbes to 
Willoughby, 22 Jan. 1839. 

39 JOR P.402.30 (23 Jan. 1839): depositions of Sahola Fuzul and Rama Balloo, 25 Dec. 1838. 

D* Skarla, Hybrid Histories, p. 42. 1 would speculate that the bhils on board had been caught up 
in resistance against the extension of British control over the forests of western India. See Gordon, 
Marathas, Marauders, and State Formatlon, Ch. 7. Unfortunately the Catherine's convict register 
is missing, making further exploration of tbe social origins of the men on board impossible. 

42 [OR P.403.6 (2 Mar. 1842): deposition of convict Michael Anthony, 7 June 1841. 

M! [bid.: deposition of second mate Francis Ward, 7 June 1841. 

M1 fhid.: deposition of convict Michsel Anthony, 7 June 1841. 

TOR P.402.53 (20 Jan. 1841): list of convicts to Singapore per Freak, 17 Jan. 1841. 

H Ibid.: depositions af convict Michsel Anthony and second mate Francis Ward, 7 June 1841. 
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He may have felt some sort of cultural alignment with the Europeans on board, 
for he claimed that the convict mutineers made threats against them all as kafirs 
(infidels). As Ranajit Guha has argued in another context, rebelliousness does 
sometimes have its roots in religion.!5* In the case of the Recovery, the convicts 
were said to have sworn on the Qur'an to mutiny. Before the ship set sail, rumours 
reached the authorities that some Arabic vessels would be waiting in the harbour 
to belp them. When they did not appear, the captain dropped his guard, and it was 
then that the convicts rose.'“ Yet divisions between convicts on board ship were 
not necessarily based on religion. Gender, social standing, skill base, and—as we 
will see in our analysis of the Clarissa mutiny—regional origin, all played a part. 

The convicts on the General Wood had their own dreams of freedom too, and 
attempted to sail the vessel back to China. According to lieutenant Seymour, who 
was in charge of the guard on board, the mutinous convicts had repeatedly threat- 
ened his wife. They said that had she been the wife of the deputy superintendent 
of police in Hong Kong, they would have ‘chopped her into pieces'.!^' A piece of 
‘Chinese writing’ was found on one of the convicts. The translation of this paper 
speaks to tbeir sense of common experience: 


If any of us should die, the death of such person is to be made known to the 
SUIVI1VOTS. 

If any of us should succeed in procuring a boat, the same is to be made known 
to all of us. 

None of us are to leave the-Island [Pulo Oly, to the south-east of Cambodia] 
until we have fed and lived well so as not to be recognised as convicts when 
we get to China. 

When I go to China, no one save God will know who I am. 

We are to share alike in every thing, if we procure food we are to share alike. 

If one of us procure[s] a boat, the same is to be made known to all of us, that 
we may go together. 

We all swear to assist and stand by one another to the last. 

God only besides ourselves shall know our actions and what is in our possession. 


Such ‘round robins’ captured what Rediker describes as the ‘collective logic’ 
behind mutiny. They were used to organise resistance without revealing the identity 
of its ringleaders.'” 


^5 Guha, "The Prose of Counter-Ingurgency', pp. 1-2, 38-39. 

46 YOR P.403.56 (11 Mar. 1846): J. Geddes, marshal Bombay county jail, to Curtis, 1 Feb. 1846. 

M! [OR P.143.21 (12 July 1848): statement of Lieut. L.W. Seymour, second regiment Bombay 
cavalry, nd. 

H Thid.: translation of a Chinese writing found on the person of a Chinese convict at Pulo Oly, 
nd, 
` V9 Rediker, Between the Devil, pp. 234-35. 
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What Shall We Do with the Drunken Sailor? Authority at Sea 


Before turning to a detailed analysis of one mutiny—that took place on board the 
convict ship Clarissa in 1854—I would like to make some comments about the 
personal nature of authority at sea and what Rediker has described as its often 
violent and arbitrary nature. ‘Hydrarchy’ might have characterised the ship as a 
space of resistance, but any hint of disorder on the part of the.convicts met with 
an immediate and harsh response. In 1832, for instance, the crew of the Fort 
William, a ship carrying 40 convicts from the Straits to Bombay, heard a noise 
coming from the convicts' quarters. Captain James Peish ordered them to secure 
the hatches, went below decks, seized the convict who seemed to be the ringleader 
and flogged him immediately in front of all the others.?' Captain Thomas Johnson 
of the Freak summarily flogged a convict who had threatened to kill him.'?? 

When the convicts of the Singapore Packet complained about their rations, 
they were dissatisfied by captain Tingate's response, and broke out of their accom- 
modation below deck. Though it is not exactly clear what happened next, four of 
them died from the wounds they received. The governor of the Straits, S.G. 
Bonham, congratulated the captain, with the press reporting his most satisfactory 
‘bold and manly conduct'.? Attempted mutiny on board the Recovery was sup- 
pressed with even more brutality. Captain Johnson gave all convicts on deck at 
the time three dozen lashes, and 20 others 'as much as they could take’—his 
being assured that they were at the bottom of events.“ The Bengal Hurkaru later 
reported these actions of ‘courage and promptitude’.'* 

In at least two cases, the sort of violence that seems to have characterised relations 
at sea was the catalyst, if not the cause, of unrest. The attempt to seize the Catherine, 
for example, took place after convict Kondajee Bapoo complained about his 
fetters—or rations, depending on whether you believe captain Pendygrass or the 
convict who turned informer, Rama Balloo. Both men agreed that the captain 
slapped Kondajee around the face, and threatened him with a flogging. Convict 
Rama Balloo stated that later that evening Kondajee resolved to murder him. 
One of the Virginia convicts, Hameer Rhadoo, claimed that captain Whiffen had 
tbreatened to seize any man who was seasick and throw him overboard. Other 
convicts spoke of being kicked and thrown down by him.'*’ Captain Benyon of 


1» bid., Ch. 5. 

5! TOR P.400.59 (19 Dec. 1832): James Peish, commander Fort William, to J.D. Devitre, senior 
magistrate of police Bombay, 5 Dec. 1832. 

t2 TOR P.403.6 (2 Mar. 1842): deposition of second mate Francis Ward, 7 June 1841. 

3 Bombay Gazette, 6 July 1841. 

54 TOR P.404.2 (24 June 1846): captain J. Johnson to Church, 15 Apr. 1846. 

5 Bengal Hurkaru, 23 May 1846, 

5 TOR P.402.30 (23 Jan. 1839): deposition of Rama Balloo, another convict, 25 Dec. 1838; 
IOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): information of captain E.N. Pendygrass, 19 Jan. 1839. 

W Bombay Gazette, 30 July 1840. 
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the Harriet Scott killed one of the convicts trying to get up the hatch. This enraged 
the remainder, and they apparently 'cut his body in pieces'. The remaining crew 
killed seven more.'?! 

Convict Rama Balloo was not unusual in giving information to the authorities. 
Informing was officially encouraged in prisons and penal settlements, and the 
authorities offered convicts rewards for turning against their fellow men. Informing 
was an integral part of colonial penal strategies, and convicts who warned the au- 
thorities of imminent attacks were well rewarded with release from fetters and/or 
hard labour on the roads, or even a remission of sentence. Mutiny plots sometimes 
came to light when convict informers made their intentions known to one of the 
officers on board. In the case of the Recovery (1846), for instance, prisoner Hussa 
Bulla reported that he had overheard convicts awaiting embarkation in Bombay 
county jail planning to seize tbeir ship, claiming that a ship would accompany 
them out of Bombay to help them.'” It seems that Rama Balloo had been involved 
in the Catherine plot too, and offered to provide information against his comrades 
if the captain released him from irons.!'9 The convict Sahoo Fazul also gave 
information.'*! The captain of the Recovery claimed that he knew who was involved 
‘from information I got from other Prisoners'.!9 Unfortunately for Rama Balloo, 
his offence (administering intoxicating drugs with intent to rob) was described as 
so serious that he was not recommended for release. Sahoo Fazul was.!9 Juggenath 
Ramjee, one of the ringleaders in the planned Chinsurah mutiny (1852), had also 
told a jemadar (superior military officer) on board what was about to take place.!^* 
It is difficult to say what motivated them, fear of failure, or of the consequences. 
In other cases convicts gave incriminating information during post-insurrection 
court proceedings. This was known as the admission of King's or Queen's evidence. 
Here motive is easier to read, for it led to their automatic acquittal. Nasen, of the 
General Wood mutineers, for instance, escaped sentence in this way.!9 

After an attempted mutiny on board the Ararat, sailing from the Straits 
Settlements to Bombay in 1859, captain Joachim Manuel Correya stripped all the 
surviving convicts naked, and gave them as much of a flogging as they could 


5 TOR P.142.8 (13 Nov. 1843): Butterworth to Turnbull, 7 Oct. 1843. 

1» TOR P.403.56 (11 Mar. 1846): Geddes to Curtis, 24 Feb. 1846. Hussa Bulla was left behind 
sick: IOR P.404 2 (24 June 1846): deposition of Thomas Johnston, 20 Apr. 1846, Johnson to Church, 
enc, ‘Names ... of the Moguls who were reported by the Bombay Government who intended to 
revolt’, 15 Apr. 1846; IOR P.403.55 (4 Feb. 1846): list of convicts to Singapore per Recovery, 1 
Feb, 1846. 

4$ TOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): information of Captain EN. Pendygrass, 19 Jan. 1839. 

4! Ibid.: Forbes to Willoughby, 22 Jan. 1839. 

X TOR P.404.2 (24 June 1846): Johnson to Church, 15 Apr. 1846. 

18 TOR P.402.30 (30 Jan. 1839): Forbes to Willoughby, 22 Jan. 1839; IOR P.402.59 (5 May 1841): 
resolution on the court's dispatch, 3 Feb. 1841. 

^ [OR P.405.40 (21 Apr. 1852): abstract from the log of the Chinsurah, 5, 8 Jan. 1852. 

45 IOR P.143.21 (12 July 1848): Butterworth to Dalrymple, 2 June 1848. 
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stand: three and in some cases four dozen lashes, a substantial punishment. This . 
included the 28 men who it was obvious had taken no part in the disturbance be- 
cause they had been locked in the hold the whole time.’* Again the Hurkaru con- 
gratulated this man ‘of courage and pluck’ for staving off disaster. Reported in 
the style of a Boy's Own Adventure, the newspaper went on to note that the captain’s 
wife had displayed extraordinary courage in loading and reloading her husband's 
pistols, passing them up to him from the cuddy.!9' The secretary-of state for India 
was not so forgiving of his actions, bowever, writing that the level of violence 
used against innocent men was 'quite inexcusable', and that the stripping of the 
convicts was ‘to say the least, a very cruel measure’.'* The advocate-general rec- 
ommended that the magistracy, if not the Supreme Court, institute legal pro- 
ceedings against Correya, for a harsh and unnecessarily severe act.'9 However, 
the senior magistrate of police decided to take no action beyond recommending 
that he not command transportation ships in future.!” The board agreed. The 
captain himself claimed that he had removed the convicts’ clothing to make 
sure that none had hidden weapons, "^ but there is no doubt that the public removal 
of garments was also an emasculating punishment which, as I have noted else- 
where, was part of the armoury of colonial penal practice during the first half 
of the nineteenth century.'” Forty years earlier the commander of the Ariel, D. 
Jones, had reported that after convict Gourmohun Soor escaped, he had stripped 
the remainder to see if any had hidden sharp implements with which they might 
cut their irons.!^ 

Given the stakes—and knowledge of convicts' former successes that must surely 
have preyed on captains’ minds—the violence directed against convict mutineers 
is perhaps unsurprising. Yet as we have seen, there was a fine line between what 
was acceptable and what was not, and a certain colonial ambivalence about the 
issue. Like the captain of the Ararat, the chief mate of the Harriet Scott, John 
MacDuff, was lucky to have escaped a jail sentence. Fourteen of the 16 convicts 
on board had mutinied on the way from Penang to Bombay in 1843. They killed 
captain Philip Benyon and for a brief time took control of the ship. Seven of 
the convicts escaped (they were later taken back to Penang by another vessel), 


M5 TOR P.407.36 (11 Oct. 1859): advocate-general's opinion, 27 Sept. 1859. 

V! Bengal Hurkaru, 14 Sept. 1859. 

M TNSA JP (14 Dec. 1860, 101—2): extract dispatch from HM's secretary of state for India, 20 
Sept. 1860. 

* [OR P.407.36 (11 Oct. 1859): advocate-general's opinion, 27 Sept. 1859. 

™ IOR P.407.38 (10 Nov. 1859): William Crawford, senior police magistrate, to Anderson, 28 
Jan. 1859. 

™ TOR P.407.36 (11 Oct. 1859): resolution of the board, 3 Oct. 1859. 

In [bid.: sdvocate-general’s opinion, 27 Sept. 1859. 

™ Anderson, Legible Bodies, p. 39. 

™ TOR P.131.31 (1 Jan. 1814), D. Jones, commander Ariel. to R. Scott, secretary marine board, 
23 Nov. 1813. 
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and the crew finally managed to overpower the remainder." ? MacDuff had drunk 
a considerable amount of brandy and was—according to the testimony of Robert 
Cort, a passenger on board—staggering about. In this drunken state, MacDuff 
shot two convicts who had taken no part in the mutiny. Fearing what might happen 
next, the passengers and crew placed him in irons.!"6 W.J. Butterworth, governor 
of the Straits Settlements, described MacDuff's actions as barbaric.'” He was 
arrested when the ship arrived back in Penang and the authorities indicted him for 
manslaughter, but he was acquitted. Though the judge congratulated him on the 
verdict, the secretary to the government of Bombay later wrote that he was dis- 
appointed MacDuff had not been convicted. '™ 

Once they had successfully taken a ship, convict mutineers relished the oppor- 
tunity to turn the nature of violence at sea on its head. The Virginia convicts, for 
example, beat captain Whiffen's brains out, until his left eye was forced from its 
socket.'” Those on the Harriet Scott broke captain Benyon's back, and left his 
head 'shockingly fractured'. Second mate Thomas Jones placed his body in an 
empty cask, and poured a keg of brandy on it in order to preserve it for burial. '™® 
Magistrate E.H. Lushington described what he saw or the Kaleegunga thus: ‘The 
decks of both vessels were dyed with blood at one end lay a man with his stom- 
ach ripped open near him was a pool of Blood where it is said a man's head had 
been severed from his body'.!!! There was something symbolic about convict 
violence too. After captain Whiffen's death, the convict Saduck Ali cut the back 
of Whiffen's thighs with a sword.!? When the captain of the Clarissa was put into 
the jollyboat, fatally wounded, there was according to one of the sepoys on board 
‘a very great noise in the ship'.'" Michael Anthony, a convict on the Freak, spoke 
of the attack against captain Thomas Suffield thus. The convicts had first tied the 
captain up: "The 2nd Prisoner kicked the Captain when he asked for water, he had 
tied up his irons and so was able to kick the Captain ... [he] kicked the Captain 
and said he should have only two tinpots’. After cutting the captain and chief 
mate's throats, the Freak convicts chained them up before throwing them 
overboard.“ It seems—as second mate Francis Ward said—that after the crew 
had uncovered a plot by the convicts, the captain had chained all of them to the 
chain cable, thinking that if they caused trouble they could all be thrown overboard 


18 IOR P.142.8 (13 Nov. 1843): Butterworth to Turnbull, 7 Oct. 1843. 

™ TOR P.142.9 (27 Nov. 1843): deposition of Robert Cort, n.d.; IOR P.142.12 (22 Jan. 1844): 
of Thomas Jones, 25 Sept. 1843. 

I" [OR P.142.9 (27 Nov. 1843): Butterworth to Turnbull, 13 Oct. 1843, 

IR [OR P.142.15 (29 Apr. 1844): Norris to Butterworth, 7 Feb. 1844. 

1" Bombay Gazette, 20 July 1840. 

I$ TOR P.142.9 (27 Nov. 1843): deposition of second mate Thomas Jones, n.d. 

H! [OR P.143.51 (31 July 1850): Lushington to Grant, 23 June 1850. 

R Bombay Gazette, 20 July 1840. 

© Bengal Hurkaru, 18 Aug. 1854. 

**Ó TOR P.403.6 (2 Mar. 1842): deposition of Michael Anthony, 7 June 1841. 
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with the anchor.'* According to Michael Anthony, during the uprising, one of the 
convicts said: ‘now this chain has been so many days on your legs is now on 
their's [sic]. 

À second aspect of the inversion of authority at sea was the destruction of the 
ship's papers, especially the ship's log and the roll individually identifying each 
convict—the convict indent. The ripping up or burning of official papers—the 
monotonous daily record that might have damned an individual or in which each 
convict was carefully registered and described— was a highly symbolic act, for it 
prevented convict bodies from being matched to their criminal record. The Freak 
convicts apparently threw all the ‘books and papers’ found in the captain's cabin 
overboard." Officials going on board ships after mutinies frequently described 
how their papers were strewn all around, scenes of disorder standing in stark con- 
trast to the methodical order of colonial record-keeping.'" 

Third, after taking ships, convicts often dressed themselves in the clothes of 
the captain and his officers. The Freak convicts, for instance, adorned themselves 
in the garb of the captain and chief mate, as did those of the General Wood,'™ 
The leaders of the Virginia convicts put on the captain's coat and hat.'?! There is 
no evidence that convicts stripped ships' officers; rather, clothes were stolen from 
the hold. While these acts were possibly meant to fool passing ships that all was 
in order,?? they were also clear inversions of authority. Yet authority was not 
overturned altogether and convicts used clothing in their construction of alternative 
structures of command. Dress became a visual token of status and power—convict 
leaders usually wore the captain's coat, sash and sword; others took silk hand- 
kerchiefs and wore them around their necks. Finally, feasting at the captain’s 
table usually followed a successful mutiny. The convicts enjoyed a sort of carni- 
valesque atmosphere on board. The Freak convicts slaughtered four sheep and 
six fouls, and made pilaf and curry for all on board. They then turned the ship's 
stock of sugar into sherbet. According to Michael Anthony, though the Hindus 
and Muslims dined separately there was ‘dancing singing merry making'.!'? The 
Virginia convicts too ate at the captain's table.!?^ In these extraordinary scenes, 
dressed in the garb of captain and crew and feasting on their provisions, convicts 
must have delighted at their metaphorical capsizing of the transportation ship. 


"5 Tbid.: deposition of second mate Francis Ward, 7 June 1841. 

iM Jbid - deposition of Michael Anthony, 7 June 1841. 

I? [OR P.403.5 (16 Feb. 1842): J.W. Salmond, resident councillor Penang, to Willoughby, 15 
July 1841. 

IM ]bid.: P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): S.R. Tickell, principal assistant commissioner and district 

Amberst, to A. Bogle, commissioner Tenasserim Provinces, 8 June 1854. 
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© Bengal Hurkaru, 27 Mar. 1848. 
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m As claimed in the Bengal Hurkaru, 27 Mar. 1848 (General Wood). 
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‘The Ferringees are Flying—the Ship is Ours’: Mutiny on the Clarissa 


The mutiny on board the Clarissa in 1854 caused a sensation. In the words of the 
advocate-general of Bengal, it was a case of ‘great atrocity and destruction of life’, 
and an example had to be made of the ringleaders.’ One hundred and thirty-three 
escaped convicts were placed on trial in the district court of Amherst (Moulmein), 
each charged with ‘being an accomplice in the murder of the captain and part of 
the crew and guard on board the Clarissa and in escaping from custody, from the 
said barque, and affray with culpable homicide’. In a 13-day hearing S.R. Tickell 
(principal commissioner and district magistrate of the Tenasserim and Martaban 
provinces) convicted 29 of the convicts of affray with culpable homicide and 
four of murder, and directed that they be committed to trial in the appropriate 
court, as his district court had no jurisdiction to try offences committed on the 
high seas. He wrote that not only had they attacked the captain and crew with 
‘every kind of missile they could lay their hands on’, but that they had also caused 
the death of many more who jumped overboard. Almost half the crew and guard 
died, 31 out of 61 souls.'™ 

Those convicts fit to travel (129) were returned to Bengal to face trial in 
Calcutta's Supreme Court (admiralty side). The chief judge, Sir J. Colville, 
stated that it was the most serious case that he had ever come across.'™ Company 
officials decided to try the convicts under three heads other than piratical seizure 
of the vessel: thus 18 men were charged with the murder of the captain, three 
more with the murder of the subadar (head) and Aavildar of the guard, and one 
with shooting a kalassi after he jumped overboard. The difficulty for the authorities 
was, of course, as in all mutiny cases that reached the courts, proving that individual 
convicts had committed specific acts.!? In the confusion that characterised out- 
breaks, this was not easy, particularly as the leaders of mutinies like these were 
often killed on the spot. In this respect, of all the mutiny cases only Narain Singh 
of the Kaleegunga was singled out, meaning that despite an 11-day trial, the rest 
could only be convicted of escaping from the vessel.™ As the government solicitor 
in Bombay put it in his legal opinion on the attempted mutiny on the Ararat, pro- 
ceedings could not be taken against convicts for simply ‘yelling’ or ‘being dis- 
obedient’ .™! Sixteen of the Clarissa men died after their capture and readmission 


955 TOR P.144.61 (15 June 1854): opinion of C.R. Prinsep, advocate-general, 9 June 1854. 

TOR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): Tickell to Grey, enc. matter of the Queen v. the Life convicts 
oa board the Clarissa for affray attended with homicide and for murder on the high seas, 14 July 
1854. 

* IOR P.144.61 (15 June 1854): Prinsep's opinion, 9 June 1854. 
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Hurkaru, 14, 16-19 Aug. 1854. 

I Bengal Hurkaru, 19 Aug. 1854. 

X? IOR P.144.5 (23 July 1851): FJ. Lougham, sessions judge Patna, to E.A. Samuel, officiating 
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to Alipur jail, and most of the remainder were transported to serve their original 
sentence—as the judge put it, ‘to that place of exile and that life of slavery to 
which you have been already condemned'. These men were marked out, and the 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal decided that they would not be allowed to earn re- 
mission of sentence through future good behaviour, like other convicts in the 
Straits Settlements. Instead they would remain in the fifth class, and be kept at 
hard labour during the whole term of their sentence. Four of them were sentenced 
to death. . 

The Clarissa left Calcutta on 26 April 1854, destined for the penal settlement 
at Melaka. The pre-embarkation survey had reported that the ship could hold 155 
convicts. The superintendent of marine noted that the usual space allowed to each 
convict was six by half a foot, and by this measure it could carry 171 men.™ It is 
clear that the very maximum number of convicts was squeezed on board, though 
whether this played a part in the mutiny is less certain. First officer James Squire 
later reported that when the convicts first embarked they complained to him, the 
captain and the subadar of the guard about the lack of room.™ Goolah, a kalassi 
on board, testified during the magistrate's hearing that the convicts complained 
about the crowding and heat below decks.*5 According to another member of the 
crew, the outbreak on the Clarissa started when one man complained that he did 
not get enough water, and struck the sepoy guard on the head with his lotah.™ 
Third mate Charles Blaney later said that ‘the convicts used to grumble about not 
having enough water'.?" Boor Singh, one of the convicts, put it like this: ‘In the 
ship we all got cheated out of our provisions. Short measure and not enough 
water. All men discontented and began to be alarmed at our fate’.™ Indeed, it 
seems that one of the first things the convicts did after seizing the ship was to 
make a drink by mixing some sugar that they found in the hold with sea-water.?? 

The uprising was planned at least a week before—several convicts testified to 
. this? —and it was to a certain extent opportunistic. As on many other transportation 
ships, there were 10 unfettered convicts up on deck who were employed as sweepers, 
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3? Ibid.: deposition and information of Charles Blaney aged 14 years and 7 months third mate 
on board the bergue Clarissa, 13 June 1854. 

** [OR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): deposition of Boor Singh, son of Humeer Singh convict 
no. 115, 6 July 1854. 

X» [bid.: deposition of Edoo Serang, 13 June 1854. l 

28 Jbid.: deposition of Chatoo, son of Lahoree, convict no. 36, 27 June 1854; depositions of 
Boor Singh, son of Humeer Singh no. 115, and Mullaga Sing, son of Phudah Sing, convict no. 119, 
6 July 1854. 
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and in other ship duties. Disorder broke out when they were serving water to 12 
convicts who had been brought out of the hold.?!! 

Sheikh Ramran, a sepoy guard, stated that during his five former trips with 
convicts he had never seen arrangements such as were made on board the Clarissa. 
He claimed that the muskets were kept on deck and the ammunition in the main 
hatch (at some distance away), and that 12 convicts were always on deck, four 
without handcuffs. One convict, he said, was even in charge of the captain's swords 
and muskets.?"? In this, as in the rationing and fitting out of convict ships, there 
was often a large gap between the rules and practices of convict transportation. 
Access to arms did not, however, imply successful use of them. One of the convicts 
stated in his defence: 'I am a cultivator .... I never knew how to hold a musket how 
could I have fired one on board[?]' .?? However, itis evident that some of the con- 
victs on board were well versed in the operation of weaponry. 

According to officials who appeared before magistrate Tickell, and press reports 
that were published in July, the events were as follows. A group of convicts cap- 
tured the ship, and murdered captain Johnstone, the chief and second mates (all 
Englishmen) together with a number of the crew. They then ransacked the ship— 
destroying the log book and register (the convicts’ descriptive roll)—ran the ship 
aground and landed on the Burmese shore with all the arms and ammunition on 
board, some rope and canvas (presumably to make shelters) and as many provisions 
as they could carry. They believed—mistakenly, as it turned out——that they had 
landed in territory as yet not taken by the British. Magistrate Tickell was informed 
and sent a party in search of the convicts, who were said to be near Ye, a small 
town between Rangoon and Tavoy. He was afraid that if the men remained at 
large, unrest might break out amongst the transported convicts already in the pro- 
vinces, who numbered about two thousand. Yet the most worrisome aspect of the 
mutiny for him was the fact that these were not ordinary convicts, but 'Seikhs, 
Pathans, Rohillas and the like’. As such, recapturing them was no simple matter. 
Meanwhile, rumours of their whereabouts abounded.?'^ 

The escaped convict party quickly assumed the proportions of a military cam- 
paign. One of the convicts——Soor Singh—assumed charge, putting on the captain's 
coat and boots, and the gold necklace, sword and sash belonging to the subadar 
of the guard. He armed six other convicts, who wore the military guard’s ‘caps 
and accoutrements’, referring to them as ‘his sepoys'.?^ They waded from the 


?!! fid : deposition of Sheik Kurwodeen, son of Sheikh Bhin, sepoy Alipur Militis, 17 June 1854; 
Bengal Hurkaru, 12 Aug. 1854. 

1B Thid.: deposition of Sheikh Ramran, son of Russub Alla, sepoy Alipur Militia, 17 June 1854. 
For corroboration, see also deposition of Hwikh Joomur, son of Sheikh Talib, sepoy Alipur Militis, 
17 June 1854. 

2D Ibid.: deposition of convict Verream Sing, son of Joe Sing no. 105, 5 July 1854. 

44 [OR P.144.61 (15 June 1854): Tickell to Bogle, 18 May 1854; Bengal Hurkaru, 6 July 1854. 

215 Many of the witnesses testified to this military display. For example: [OR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 
1855): deposition of Edoo Serang, 13 June. 1854. 
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ship to the beach where they all assembled, Soor Singh sitting before them in a 
chair? Thinking that they were in Burmese country, the convicts decided to 
make their way to the 'Burma Rajah' and offer him their services in anti-British 
campaigns. I will take up the story in the words of Kurrim Singh, a convict who 
turned informer against his shipmates, according to his testimony before the district 
magistrate's court: - 


They all went into the Rajah's Cutcherry. The Rajah salaamed and gave Soor 
Singh a chair to sit on, there were several interpreters there. The Rajah asked 
Soor Singh where he had come from and where he was going to. Soor Singh 
said he was a sikh from Lahore and had come with 175 men to help the Burma 
Rajah. They had some conversation and the Rajah wishing, as he said, to call 
all the rest of Soor Singh's men, Soor Singh gave him one of his party to shew 
[sic] where they were and the Rajah sent 25 armed Burmese with him. Scarcely 
had the man gone out, when Soor Singh's eyes alighted on a written piece of 
paper with a Court(']s [East India Company] seal impressed on it which was 
stuck against the wall. He instantly took the alarm, jumped to his feet and 
rushed out of the House with his 5 men?" 


In the gunfight, all six convicts—including the leader Soor Singh—were killed.?!! 
Over the next few days, most of the remaining convicts were brought in. Only a 
couple of dozen remained unaccounted for, presumed drowned, starved or mauled 
by wild animals.?'? 

So who were the Clarissa convicts? The fact that the mutineers destroyed the 
ship indent (descriptive register) is a boon, for copies of ship indents were always 
kept in Calcutta as well as being sent to the penal settlements. Most of these— 
including the Clarissa roll—survive in the Bengal judicial proceedings series.?? 
But there is a second list too, for at the time, once they realised their copy of the 
list was missing, officials in Burma made a new list from details given by the con- 
victs themselves.”! This provides a unique insight into convicts’ perceptions of 
the crime for which they were transported, and gives details of former occupa- 
tion not usually recorded by officials in the Presidencies. The first —official—list 
does not seem to show anything unique. Like most convicts at the time, they were 
transported for the crimes of dacoity (gang robbery), murder, or the rather woolly 
offence of thuggee.™ There is only one exception: Mohomed Buksh who was 


15 [bid.: deposition of Sheikh Suvraj, son of Sheikh Kitaboodeen aged 30—burra tindal of tbe 
Clarissa, 19 May 1854. 

47 IOR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): deposition of Kurrim Singh, son of Hennath Singh, convict 
no. 1, 8 June 1854. 

?8 Thid, 

17 Thid.: Bogle to W. Grey, secretary to government Bengal, 22 July 1854. 

22 Thid.: list of 199 convicts to Melaka per Clarissa, 26 Apr. 1854. 

ni [bid : descriptive roll of recaptured life convicts from the Clarissa, 28 June 1854. 

m Singha, ‘“Providential” Circumstances’, pp. 83-146. 
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convicted of ‘wounding with intent to murder Mr RP Jenkins, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Leia by striking him on the head and shoulder with an iron hammer’. A 
large majority of the convicts came from Lahore and Allahabad. The second— _ 
convict—list does not mention ‘thuggee’, only 'dacoity', which perhaps tells us `` 
something about convict perceptions (or confirms the vagueness) of the offence. 
Neither is the list suggestive that any of the convicts had been soldiers, except for 
the informer Kurrim Singh. The leaders of the mutiny—who almost certainly had 
military backgrounds—were all killed, however, so they are not on the convict- 
generated list. The original ship indents did not record occupation. Incidentally, 
in the convict-generated list, Mohomed Buksh's crime appears as 'murder' —an 
attempt on the convict himself to present himself in a more flattering light, or the 
contraction of a clerk under pressure? Only about 30 of the convicts were from 
Bengal, a point we will return to below. 

During the sessions court hearings, a story of huge divisions between the con- 
victs on board the Clarissa emerges. At least some of the convicts were motivated 
by a desire to escape beyond British control, and tried to offer themselves in ser- 
vice against them. Convict Shaik Sooiah told magistrate Tickell that Soor Singh 
called out: 'The Ferringees [foreigners, meant here to signify the British] are 
flying—the ship is ours’.™ Another convict who claimed he was unconcerned in 
the outbreak—Beejah—-deposed that he told them ‘you shall be taken to the Burma 
Raja's and there be all free men'.?* The non-Sikh convicts like Beejah (who re- 
ferred to themselves in a rather eclectic way as Bengalis, 'Deswalees', or Hindustanis) 
ali claimed that they had nothing to do with the mutiny, which they said was the 
work of the Sikhs and some of the Muslims. It is perhaps notable that the self- 
appellation ‘Bengali’ crossed religious lines, for according to the descriptive roll 
about a third of the Bengali convicts were Muslims themselves. The Bengalis 
claimed that the Sikhs were kept separate, and after the mutiny they had imprisoned 
the Bengalis below deck, giving them even less water than before. The seasickness 
of many meant that they could not have joined in, even if they had wished to.” 
When the ship ran aground, the mutineers made them carry their luggage. Cassee 
Barah put it like this: 


None of us Bengallees had anything to do with the outbreak we were nearly 
murdered ourselves and kept confined after the outbreak till we came to the 
shore, where we were forced to land and carry the Sikhs[’] burden, till they 
went away across the river and we all gave ourselves up to the first Burmese 
who came up. 


~ [OR P145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): deposition of Shark Sooiah, son of Chambale, convict no. 72, 
30 June 1854. 

™ Ibid.: deposition of Beejah Sing, son of Punchum Sing, convict no. 5, 21 June. 1854. 

78 Ibid: Queen v life convicts on the Clarissa; convict depositions nos 21, 27~28, 30 June, 3-7, 
12 July 1854. 

D Ibid.: deposition of Casee Barah, son of Indee Narain, convict no. 49, 28 June 1854. 
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The sorts of hierarchies on board ship were a further source of divisions between 
convicts, for there is some evidence that the Clarissa mutineers targeted those 
who had enjoyed various privileges. Conyict Bunkur Doss had been appointed 
overseer whilst in Alipur jail, and he had reported several of the men for bad 
conduct. He told magistrate Tickell that he had been uninvolved in the mutiny: 
‘I was up on deck every day and better off than the rest I had no cause to join in 
the tumult.” However, his position in the penal hierarchy made him vulnerable. 
‘I now feared for my life,’ he said.7" Though it is clear that the unfettered working 
convicts on deck were crucial to the success of the seizure of the ship, first offi- 
cer James Squire said that there were often fights amongst convicts about their 
provisions. 

The convict-turned-informer, Kurrim Singh, is an interesting character, for later 
evidence showed that he had been at the centre of events. Initially the colonial au- 
thorities in Burma wanted to believe in his innocence and thereby construct a plaus- 
ible version of events in the face of a mass of confusing and contradictory evidence. 
How else to make sense of the testimony of around 100 witnesses? Tickell himself 
wrote on submitting the papers to Calcutta: ‘In these proceedings, I trust all 
irregularities and omissions will be leniently considered. I have no precedent to 
guide me .... The difficulties are the magnitude of the case, its complexity, inces- . 
sant interruptions, and the fact that the matters alleged have not been investigated 
by the police’. If only Tickell had had the original descriptive roll in his pos- 
session, for it listed Kurrim Singh as a ‘desperate character requires to be carefully 
watched’, the only convict on board so described. 

During the trial, a number of witnesses spoke of Kurrim Singh's pivotal role 
during the mutiny. Sheikh Kurwodeen, a sepoy guard on board, testified that he 
was one of the self-elected convict jemadars (head overseers).?! The convict 
Bunkur Doss (who had been an overseer in Alipur jail) stated that he was one of 
the worst of the convicts, and that his word was 'good for nothing'.?? A third 
man, Chatoo, claimed that he had planned the whole thing days beforehand, and 
had been ‘second in command’ after Soor Singh.?? According to reports of the 
trial in the Bengal Hurkaru, Kurrim Singh said that he had been an artilleryman 
in the fifth company at Rangoon, and understood a little Burmese.” Yet magistrate 
Tickell wrote during the Amherst sessions that the evidence against him was in- 
sufficient and motivated only by the desire for revenge on the part of the other 
convicts. This was clearly not the case. Superintendent of Alipur jail H. Fergusson 


w Ibid,; deposition of Bunkur Doss, son of Sewa Sing, convict no. 6, 21 June 1854. 

73 IOR P.144.61 (15 June 1854): deposition of first officer James Squire, 18 May 1854. 

1» TOR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): Tickell to Grey, 14 July 1854. 

?9 fhíd.: Uist of 199 convicts for Melaka per Clarissa, 26 April 1854. 

D! Ibid: deposition of Sheikh Kurwodeen, son of Sheikh Bhin, sepoy Alipur Militia, 17 June 1854. 
™ Ibid.: deposition of Bunkur Doss, son of Sewa Sing, convict no. 6, 21 June 1854. 

DI Ibid.: deposition of Chatoo, son of Lahoree, convict no. 36, 27 June 1854. 

™ Bengal Hurkaru, 16 Aug. 1854. 
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wrote after the trial: ‘Tt is now well known that he was one of the principal insti- 
gators of the lamentable tragedy .... He is a cunning, clever, intriguing desperate 
scoundrel and became approver against the men he had instigated and led.’ The 
other convicts had, apparently, sworn to take their revenge and murder him. 
Fergusson kept him away from them in prison, and recommended that he be sent 
to a different penal settlement. It was agreed that whilst the others were to be ship- 
ped to Melaka, he should be sent to Singapore, and the resident councillor there 
informed of who he was.” 

I mentioned above that one of the convict guards testified that the captain of 
the Clarissa had made rather unusual arrangements in the keeping of the ship's 
weaponry, and had even employed one of the convicts to clean his swords and 
muskets. He added that the subadar of the guard had complained to the captain, 
who told him ‘to hold his tongue' .?* It turns out that—despite the explicit warning 
noted on the descriptive roll—this man was none other than convict-turned- 
informer Kurrim Singh.?' I suspect that the captain had a sneaking admiration 
for some of his convict charges, for at least some of them were military men or, in 
the words of one of the sepoys on board, 'fine-looking fellows'.?* If this was the 
case, it was certainly a costly mistake. 

On a former occasion, a group of convicts from Allahabad had seized the 
Kaleegunga, on which they were being shipped to Calcutta for transportation. 
Three guards were killed during the uprising. As stated earlier, the notorious ‘Sikh 
general', Narain Singh, and two of his subordinates were on board.?? During this 
mutiny colonial stereotypes contrasting manly, loyal Europeans with weak, treach- 
erous natives were turned on their head. The Europeans on board had simply fled, 
one man, sergeant Cunningham, jumping overboard leaving his wife and two 
children behind. Captain H.M. Nation, who was in charge of the guard, much re- 
gretted ‘the disgrace cast on the Europeans’ character’ by such acts."? Narain 
Singh, on the other hand, had behaved impeccably. Mary Anne Cunningham said 
that when the other convicts suggested that they kill her, Narain Singh had said 
that because she had two young children she should be spared: ‘He then turned to 
me and said you are my mothers and fathers it is not to take your life that we are 
doing this it is to get away with our own lives? He also saved the life of her two 
children.™! The sessions judge certainly sympathised with the treatment Narain 


15 IOR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): Fergusson to H. Pratt, under secretary to government Bengal, 
6 Nov. 1854. 

7 Tbid.: deposition of Sheikh Ramran, son of Russub Alla, sepoy Alipur Militia, 17 June 1854. 

7 Ibid.. deposition of Sheikh Joomur, son of Sheikh Talib, sepoy Alipur Militia, 17 June 1854. 

79 Thid.: deposition of Sheikh Akhbur, son of Sheikh Ruhum, sepoy Alipur Militia, 17 June 1854. 

1» TOR P.143.51 (23 June 1850): Lushington to Grant, 23 June 1850. 

» Ibid.: Nation to Grant, 25 June 1850. 

**! TOR P.144.5 (23 July 1851): proceedings in the trial of Narain Singh and 24 convicts charged 
with combining to escape and maliciously murdering three of their guards: deposition of Mary 
Anne Cunningham, 1 Mar. 1851. 
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Singh—‘a man of caste and rank'—had received, locked on a single chain with 
ordinary prisoners. He urged the court to take 'the hardships of his situation' into 
account: 'the ignominy of being treated as a common felon chained with the lowest 
criminals such as Thugs, Dacoits, and Murderers, and with sweepers by caste, to 
all [of] which he was subjected must have been to him, as he himself states less 
supportable than death.'?* Despite finding him guilty of murder, he recommended 
him to the mercy of the court. The court also ordered that all the other prisoners 
on board be transported to serve their original sentence. The 25 convicts were 
shipped to Moulmein on the Fire Queen later that year.™ The types of assumptions 
ships' commanders made about such convicts of rank could be fatal. Kurrim Singh, 
and speculatively other convicts on board the Clarissa too, were configured in 
relation to their military rank and social standing rather than their conviction and 
prior record. The privileges as such accorded to Kurrim Singh provided him with 
the chance to mutiny. 

Investigations into mutinies among Straits convicts sailing to mainland India 
often pointed the finger of blame at crews' inability to read the criminals in their 
charge. As the second mate of the Harriet Scott, Thomas Jones, put it: ‘the crew 
used to say that the convicts looked too innocent to do any harm’ .?9 The secretary 
to government Bombay, W. Norris, relied on familiar racial tropes when he wrote: 


Persons unacquainted with the Malayan character, are apt to suppose from his 
genezally dull and phlegmatic countenance, that the Malay is a harmless and 
not unwilling slave, to be coerced with ease, beaten with impunity and requiring 
no perticularly vigilant oversight. You are of course aware that, a more dangerous 
error cannot be fallen into, especially in the case of Malayan convicts, who are 
generally persons of piratical and wandering habits, ardently fond of liberty, 
impatient of a restraint, reckless of their own lives, and those of others, cour- 
ageous, hardy, revengeful and prepared at whatever cost, to resent a blow and 
to have recourse to any violence or stratagem to recover their freedom.?* 


In future, commanders of vessels from the Straits were warned not to place the 
slightest confidence in the convicts. Malays, Norris said, prized freedom and were 
sensitive to both good treatment and to injury or insult: ‘a blow is rarely if ever 
forgiven'. He noted further that Chinese convicts were 'active, earnest and ener- 
getic’, and would use their ‘cunning and connivance’ to assist them.” 

The Sikh convicts on board the Clarissa denied the Bengalis' claims that they 
had led the mutiny. Assah Singh deposed: ‘I came all the way from Lahore to 


9€ Thid.: Lougham to Samuells, n.d. (March 1851). 

?9. Ibid. 

?4 TOR P.144.12 (17 Dec. 1851): list of convicts to Moulmein per Fire Queen, 9 Dec. 1851. 
?5 TOR P.142.15 (29 Apr. 1844): deposition of second mate Thomas Jones, 19 Dec. 1843. 
?5$ [bid : Noms to Butterworth, 7 Feb. 1844. 

“7 Ibid. 
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Calcutta a thousand coss if I had wishes to rebel outbreak from confinement could 
I not have done so more easily during that long journey on land than at sea?’™* He 
was one of the four convicts sentenced to death, and apparently ‘sneered’ through- 
out the Supreme Court trial. When the sentence was read out, the press reported 
that he gave a ‘sneering contemptuous laugh which made one shudder' .?? Convicts 
were free to cross-examine witnesses in court, and sometimes did so with remark- 
able aplomb. Others refused to participate in the whole procedure. Bela, one of 
the Virginia defendants, was asked to question a witness in the court. He said: ‘I 
am not a prophet to know what to ask .... It is your Lordship[’]s business to question 
him here if I met him in the Bazaar I would ask him.’ One of his fellow shipmates— 
Hameer Rhadoo—had a clear sense of the only way they would get justice, telling 
the judge: ‘God is above and your Lordships below.'259 


Conclusion 


Indian convict ship mutinies were dramatic and complex events that can be ren- 
dered historically meaningful in multiple ways. With Indian convict transportation - 
regulated by the East India Company, the enquiries that invariably followed violent 
uprisings generated a voluminous archive. This gives us a unique insight into the 
convict middle passage. It is possible to use archival records on convict mutinies 
to reconstruct aspects of everyday life on board transportation vessels. They reveal 
colonial limitations in relation to the management, confinement and provisioning 
of convicts, for there was a wide breach between the regulations and practices of 
transportation. There is no doubt that although on the whole transportation ships 
were relatively healthy, overcrowding and outbreaks of disease could render con- 
ditions intolerable. This meant that convicts had various experiences. Such dif- 
ferentiation was compounded by the integration of convicts into the remarkably 
hierarchical arrangements on board the convict ship. The variability of convict 
experience was also in evidence in relation to caste practices. Ships’ officers 
showed some degree of sensitivity to them; ignorance could have devastating 
consequences. In this sense, shipboard authority and convict agency were closely 
intertwined to the point that this potentially troublesome human cargo determined 
particular aspects of shipboard life. 

Further, convict mutinies are suggestive of the existence of a particular regime 
of authority at sea, which, in taking over ships, convicts simultaneously mimicked 
and inverted. Among colonial officials there was considerable anxiety about how 
best to deal with refractory convicts—to read congratulatory press reports alone 
masks the substance of contemporary debates on the issue. On occasion officials 


?* IOR P.145.18 (13 Sept. 1855): deposition of Assah Singh, son of Chur Sing, convict no. 91, 
3 July 1854. 

99 Bengal Hurkaru, 19 Aug. 1854. 

™ Bombay Gazette, 20 July 1840. 
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on the Indian mainland severely reprimanded ships' captains for the arbitrary au- 
thority they displayed towards convicts. Mutinous convicts displayed few such 
nerves, for they delighted in turning ships' regimes on their head—attacking offi- 
cers and crew, burning records, dressing in officers’ clothing, feasting, dancing and 
singing. Yet such convicts did not abandon shipboard authority regimes altogether. 
Some convicts set up their own structures of leadership in which they exploited 
other convicts to their own ends. 

Convict uprisings therefore not only reveal the multifaceted nature of the middle 
passage, but perhaps, in their divisions and hierarchies, they most significantly 
dispel simplistic notions of a single convict identity or experience of transportation. 
This has potentially important ramifications for readings of subaltern studies more 
generally, particularly in relation to interpretations of other forms of coerced labour 
and migration. Who was—or rather was rendered—subaltern, both by the colonial 
authorities and their fellow men and women, and how they played out that role, 
moved both within and beyond supposedly common identities and experiences. 
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Mystical missionaries in Hyderabad State: 
Mu'In Allah Shah and his Sufi 
reform movement 
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This article discusses the emergence of a Sufi-insptred movement of Muslim reform in the 


princely state of Hyderabad during the first half of the twentieth century. Attention is paid 
to the polemical religlous context in which the movement arose, using archival material to 
discuss the activities of Christian missionaries in the city in which it first emerged. Located 
in Aurangabad, away from the capital of the Nizam's State, the history of the rise of Mu'In 
Allah Shah's Sufi organisation shows the ways in which pan-Indian religious disputes and 
developments in Indian Islam were reflected in the provinces of princely India. The modernist 


character of Mu'In Alldh's Sufi teachings is reconstructed and discussed in detall. Preaching 


a return jo the core tenets of Islam in the villages of Hyderabad, Mu'In Allah and his successor 
Hamid ‘All nonetheless envisioned this minimalism as central to the mystical rediscovery of 
the pure and unadulterated self. However, since the movement was closely connected to the 


expansion of the textile industry in Aurangabad, attention is also paid to its relationship 
with the social and religious effects of industrialisation in a provincial context. 


Introduction 


Until the latter part of the eighteenth century, many Indian Muslims took the 
political power of Islam in South Asia for granted, the security of Islam being 
largely beyond question due to the power of the states commanded by Muslims, 
whether the Mughal empire itself or its vibrant successors. Islam was in many 
respects a less prominent frame of reference in constructions of personal, class 
and state identity than participation in the education, manners and etiquette of 
Indo-Muslim high culture. However, as British power gradually effaced that of 
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the Indo-Muslim states which had flourished for centuries, the fate of Islam came 
to appear increasingly as being under threat. The subsequent efforts of such Suf - 
scholars as Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d.1239 [1824]) in Delhi to erect intellectual and 
social defence mechanisms to protect Islam in South Asia have been well dócu- 
mented.' Despite the virulent antipathy towards Sufism, and Sufi shrines in par- 
ticular, that some of its offshoots would later develop, this widespread and trans- 
regional movement of an ‘Islamic revival’ had many of its roots in Sufi foundations 
in South Asia,” 

By the late nineteenth century, the perception of a need to defend Islam had 
also reached the administration of the princely state of Hyderabad, where British 
influence had gradually increased since the signing of the Preliminary Treaty in 
1213 [1798]. During the reign of Mahbüb ‘Alf Khan (1285 [1869]-1329 [1911]), 
the official character of the state became increasingly Muslim as the prestige and 
purpose of Mughal culture slipped further into the past? New administrative bodies 
were formed to oversee the religious life of Hyderabad’s Muslims, while other 
organisations aimed to propagate Islam among the lower castes and classes of the 
state. During Mahbüb ‘Ali Khiin’s reign, official emphasis on the Islamic character 
of the state began to have a detrimental effect on the relationship between Hindus 
and Muslims. A number of new laws and regulations made their contribution to 
the mass of legalistic and administrative declarations that served increasingly to 
separate Hindu and Muslim forms of religious expression.* Under Mahbflb ‘ATT 
Khan, laws were also passed to regulate the celebration of Hindu festivals, espe- 
cially when they coincided with Muslim ones as during the coincidence of Dussehra 
and Muharram in 1885.° Given the long history of the common celebration of the 
10th day of Muharram by Hindus and Muslims in the Deccan, such policies were 
of great and incremental significance. 

While the broad outlines of these developments are well-documented with regard 
` tothe Nizams’ capital at Hyderabad, the history and contexts of Muslim revivalism 
inthe provinces of the state remain largely unknown. This article therefore focuses 
on the evolution of a provincial Muslim revivalist movement in Aurangabad— 
the second city of Hyderabad State—that upheld the Sufi character of other early 
reformist groups. Given the often reactive character of both Muslim and Hindu 
reform movements at this time, and their clear parallels with and in some cases 
antecedents in Christian missionary organisations, attention is also paid to the 
presence of British missions in this north-western corner of Hyderabad State during 
the same period.‘ 

Alongside growing British political interest in religious activity in Hyderabad 
State, this period saw the introduction to Aurangabad of European missionaries 


! Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd ai-‘Auc 

2 Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India and Sanyal, Devotional Islam and Politics. 
? Kate, Marathwada under the Nizams and Schwerin, Indirekte Herrschaft. 

* Copland, ‘“Communalism” in Princely India’. 

5 Kate, Marathwada under the Nizams, pp. 244-46. 
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intent on bringing the benefits of civilisation to the Nizam's State through the 
conversion of Muslims to Christianity." While these missions were far from suc- 
cessful, the papers of the main missionary to the city, Reverend Henry Smith (later 
Lane-Smith), provide an unusual perspective on the religious life of Aurangabad 
in the early twentieth century.* The Marathi-speaking regions of western India 
had become important centres of British missionary activity during the second 
half of the nineteenth century due to their proximity to Bombay. Many of these 
missions were organised and financed under the aegis of the Church Missionary 
Society (CMS), founded in London in 1799. In 1859, a branch of the Society was 
founded in Bombay and from here a number of sub-branches spread into the 
towns of western India that were under Bombay's political control. While in terms 
of conversions the most successful missionary work was to be had in Hindu or 
tribal environments, the antipathy towards Muslims in British India after the Great 
Revolt of 1857 led to the foundation of missions directed especially towards 
Muslims, and a ‘Muhammadan Mission’ was founded for this purpose in Bombay. 
However, since Aurangabad was part of Hyderabad State, any Christian institutions 
founded in its British-controlled cantonment district fell urider the jurisdiction of 
the Madras diocese. Nonetheless, the relative proximity of Bombay meant that it 
was through the efforts of the CMS's Western India Mission that the first British 
missionaries arrived in Aurangabad. 

Reverend Henry Smith's letters and other records are a useful source in recon- 
structing the religious history of Aurangabad at the turn of the twentieth century, 
for they provide a sharp insight into the relationship between the Muslims of 
Aurangabad and the British presence in the city. Smith moved from Bombay to 
Aurangabad in 1902 in order to found a mission in the city's cantonment district, 
which had been established in the previous century to station the British officers 
and Indian soldiers of the Hyderabad Contingent. Since several CMS missions 
were already active in the Marathi-speaking countryside, Smith aimed to bring 
Christianity to the Muslims of the city. Despite having studied Urdu for this purpose, 
he soon became disheartened by the lack of prospects of success that Aurangabad 
offered, and by the considerate but pessimistic advice he received from its 
Hyderabadi administrators. While, as throughout the territories of Hyderabad, 
British authority in Aurangabad was reaching its zenith during this period, the 
fact that the city remained apart from British India lent it a meaningful measure 
of independence and distance from British influence. On numerous occasions, 
Smith was told by state officials that preaching in Aurangabad's old city would 
lead to great trouble; he and his helpers subsequently avoided the main urban 
centre of the city, with its high Muslim population, for ‘fear of molestation'.? 


? For a more upbeat account of the earlier history of missionary activity in western Indis, as part 
of which Aurangabad was counted for musionary purposes, seo David, Missions. 

* Papers of Rev. Henry Lane-Smith (1901—38). Church Missionary Society (CMS) Collection, 
Unofficial Paperz, Acc. 33. Special Collections Department, Birmingham University Library, UK. 

? Quarterly Letter, 14 July 1904, in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, file Z2, Urdu Mission Records, 
Aurangabad (1903-17); J P. Butlin, ‘Muhammadan Work in Aurangabad', in Bombay Muhammadan 
Mission News (29 Nov. 1902). Copy filed in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, file Z1. 
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Such advice in fact echoed the earlier policies of the great Hyderabadi statesman 
Sir Salar Jung (d.1300 [1883]), which were aimed at minimising British contact 
with the people of Hyderabad State. As such, the same prohibition on entry to the 
old city was also enforced upon Britons resident in the city of Hyderabad for 
the same official reason of their own safety. Smith's British co-residents in 
Aurangabad's cantonment further discouraged him. In 1907, he wrote that 'less 
than ten years ago, I am told, the City was so full of Moslem fanaticism and bigotry 
that it was unsafe for an unprotected European to venture in’."! 

‘Fanaticism’ and ‘bigotry’ seem in retrospect to have been an unconscious cipher 
for a refusal to accept the superiority of Christianity, for by 1907 Smith had still 
not successfully converted a single Muslim resident of Aurangabad. In his official 
letters he was keen to blame this on the ‘bigotry’ and ‘fanaticism’ which he singled 
out as the prime characteristics of the city’s Muslims, though he also admitted 
that language problems meant that he tended to be beaten in public disputations 
by Muslim preachers. Smith persevered in his work and his unofficial ban from 
the walled old city encouraged him to adopt the methods he had seen used in 
Bombay of addressing crowds at public gatherings. Subsequently, he and his 
small group of Anglo-Indian helpers focused their efforts on the weekly market 
in the cantonment and on the shrines of the city’s Sufi saints. Smith’s colleague 
Mrs Woods thus reported with pride on how she had managed to secretly preach 
the Gospel to a group of women resident in the zandna of an unnamed Muslim 
shrine (*dargáh') in Aurangabad.? However, their efforts met with little success 
at the shrines as well, as we see from Smith's own description of a preaching tour 
to the nearby shrine-town of Khuldabad in 1909. 


We found the people, nearly all Muhammadans, very bigoted and they refused 
to hear us, or even to read tracts. One reason for the:r bigotry is the fact that the 
town contains a number of tombs and shrines of famous [Muslim] kings and 
saints, and the people of the town, most of whom are attendants at the shrines, 
live on the extensive endowments of them." 


If we read Smith's picture of Muslim ‘bigotry’ as a simple determination by the 
region's Muslims to maintain their own faith, then his report carries a suggestion 
of the role played by Sufi institutions in cultural resistance to British colonialism. 
Yet Smith also encountered other forms of religious resistance that were indicative 


9 Leonard, ‘Hyderabad’, p. 70. 

!! Quarterly Letter (25 Mar. 1907), Copy filed in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, file 22. 

P L. Woods, ‘Report on the Zanana Mission’, Aurangabad Urdu Mission Annual Report (1910). 
Copy filed in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, file 22. This use of women missionaries was Ìn fact an 
explicit policy of the CMS and other missionary organisations in India. See Williams, "The Missing 
Link'. 

P Aurangabad Urdu Misslon Annual Report (1909), p. 3. Copy filed in Lane-Smith, CMS 
Collection, file 22. 
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of the wider pattern of religious renewal seen in Hyderabad State at this time. In 
Aurangabad, Smith found his Christian message in competition with a variety of 
other missions addressed to a Muslim audience, which included the followers of 
the Punjabi visionary Mirza Ghulàm Ahmad (d.1326 [1908]) from both its Lahori 
and Qadiyani branches.'^ In 1918, Smith reckoned the proponents of this messianic 
colonial offshoot of mystical Islam to be among his chief competitors for the 
souls of Aurangabad's Muslims, though his letters also show how Muslims had 
developed other responses to the impact of colonisation, and of Christian mis- 
sionary activity in particular. Writing in 1912, Smith complained that Islam was 
itself now being promoted with a ‘vigorous propaganda’ throughout the Hyderabad 
Deccan, while almost all of Aurangabad's mosques had formulated a response to 
the educational and pamphleteering activities of the missionaries by opening 
schools of their own and posting notice boards beside their main entrances.' In 
the same year, Smith also detected raucous echoes of Britain's wider international 
activities when the number of Muslim boys attending the mission schools in 
Aurangabad suddenly declined, as rumours spread among their parents that 
Britain's role in the Balkan war was being carried out in no less a missionary 
spirit than the work of Henry Smith among their own children.! 

Eventually, both Smith and his sponsors tired of their lack of success in 
Aurangabad and in 1918 the mission was relocated first to Nasik and then to 
Bombay later the same year, after which time the efforts of the CMS to convert 
the Muslims of Aurangabad almost died out. By the late 1920s, the only British 
missionaries left in the city were Reverend W.H. Bishop and his wife, who in 
1928 toured a number of parishes in Britain to gather support for their work. 
When the help of the Worcestershire parish of The Littletons was enlisted, a scrap- 
book on Aurangabad was prepared for the parishioners in the British Midlands, 
describing Aurangabad's inhabitants and the preaching and singing of the mis- 
sionaries in its bazaars.” But while the Bishops still tried to sell their scripture 
portions to the city's Muslims, by the end of the 1920s, the mission had come to 
focus mainly on Dalits. Far from achieving the success that they had envisaged, 
Aurangabad’s British missionaries had, conversely, contributed only to Hyderabad's 
growing Muslim paranoia. Their very presence in Aurangabad demanded a home- 
grown Muslim alternative, of which there were several versions preparing to fit 
the bill. 


^ Letter from the Rev. HJ. Lane-Smith (Mar. 1918), in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, file Z2. 
On such missionary competition in colonial South Asia, see also Copley, Religions in Conflict and 
Powell, Muslims and Misstonaries. 

55 Annual Letter (30 Sept. 1912), in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, file Z2. 

4 Aurangabad Urdu Mission Annual Report (1912). Copy filed in Lane-Smith, CMS Collection, 
file Z2 

" Anon. [1926] ‘Notes about Aurangabad in Western India, Compiled for a Missionary Venture 
Undertaken by The Littletons'. Unpublished manuscript, Worcestershire County Records Office, 
UK. Ref. 850, The Littletong/11/1/1—22. 
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With the death of Nizim Mahbüb ‘Alf Khan in 1329 [1911], missionary zeal of 
various kinds gathered a momentum in Hyderabad that became increasingly dif- 
ficult to resist. Along with the wider sense of the disenfranchisement of Islam in 
colonial South Asia, Christian as well as Hindu missionary activity contributed to 
the determination of many of the advisors of Nizim 'Usmün ‘AN Khfin (r. 1329 
[1911]-1368 [1948], including the prominent figure Bah&dur Yar Jang (d.1363/ 
1944), to actively engage in the promotion of Islam—-albeit of a modernist and 
reformist kind—throughout the Nizam's domains. In 1344 [1926], for example, 
the Majlis-e-ittihàd al-muslimIn (Council for Muslim Unity) was founded in 
Hyderabad with the blessings of Usmiin ‘All Khiün.'! The express aim of this or- 
ganisation was to promote Muslim unity in Hyderabad, though like all calls to 
unity this effectively meant the promulgation of a particular kind of Muslim religi- 
osity. Alongside what may be broadly termed an Arabising and scripturalist ap- 
proach to Islam, the Majlis also seems to have briefly sought to reduce the massive 
Hindu majority in the state through large-scale conversion to Islam. The activities 
promoted by the Majlis came to reflect the tactics of the Christian missionaries 
who were active throughout the state. Religious instructors (mawlwIs) arranged 
regular lectures on Islam in the towns, while also promoting the faith among the 
low-caste and outcaste Hindus in the countryside where Hinduism of one form or 
another massively predominated. For its part, the Religious Department (Nizämat- 
e-‘umilr-e-mazhab!) of the state appointed teachers of Islam to tour villages in 
order to guide new or old Muslim communities and instruct them on the 'correct' 
way to observe the faith. These lessons included the basics of formal worship 
(salat) and fasting (sawm), as well as efforts to instil knowledge of the Quran. 

Such efforts to augment and reshape the piety of South Asia's Muslims were, 
of course, being reflected at the same time in better-known movements elsewhere 
in South Asia. While some of these movements had a profound antipathy towards 
the popular traditions of Sufi piety, others—like the Bar&lwi movement founded 
from the 1880s onwards and the Tabligh] Jamá'at founded by Muhammad Ilyüs 
(d.1363 [1944]) near the Sufi shrine of Nizim al-dIn Awliyà in Delhi in 1344 
[1926]—had a much closer relationship with the Sufi traditions of South Asia.’ 
What united all of these movements, however, was a suspicion of the ignorance 
and religious instincts of the common man, leading them all to promote change 
or reform of one kind or another. As we see below, this pattern was also to become 
a feature of one of the new Sufi traditions that emerged in Aurangabad at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


Mu‘in Alláh Shah: A Sufi Life in a Communalist Context 


Around 1335 [1916], the Hyderabadi Sufi Mu ‘Tn Allah Shih arrived in Aurangabad 
to introduce a new Sufi tradition from the princely capital of Hyderabad into the 


" Kate, Marathwada under the Nizams, pp. 268-70. 
9 See Sanyal, Devotional Islam and Politics and Sikand, Origins and Development. 
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second city of the Nizam's State. Mu'In Allah was a disciple of the Hyderabadi 
Sufi master Iftikhär ‘Alt Shah Watan (d.1324 [1906]). Iftikhar ‘Alf Shah belonged 
to a Chishti-QüdirT tradition of Sufism that was flourishing in Hyderabad during 
this period, and wrote a collection of Urdu poems on mystical themes that was 
later published as the DTwan-e-Watan.? While part of a growing movement of 
Urdu poets in Hyderabad at this time that echoed the triumph of Urdu over Persian 
as the official language of Hyderabad, Iftikhar ‘Alf Shih remained very much a 
nineteenth-century figure, whose ghazal poetry reflected an older heritage of mys- 
tical speculation rather than a newer emphasis on core religious doctrines. After 
his death, Watan's Sufi lineage was carried on in Hyderabad by his son Nür Allah 
Husayni, who established his father's shrine in the Chishti Chaman quarter of the 
city, where it remains today. However, having already begun to establish himself 
as a Sufi master in his own right, Iftikhár 'Ali's Sufi deputy (khalifa), Mu ‘In 
Allāh, left Hyderabad to travel to Aurangabad and set up a Sufi tradition of his 
own. While one of his followers, Ja'far ‘All, also travelled with him from Hyderabad, 
it remains unclear whether Mu'in Allih's move from Hyderabad was a result of 
the divisions that so regularly lead Sufi orders to bifurcate in the years following 
the death of a commonly acknowledged master. 

Mu ‘tn All&h's journey from the capital to Aurangabad was part of a wider 
pattern of travels around Hyderabad State. Mu'In Allah had earlier spent time in 
Amrauti and had also travelled to a large number of villages in the Aurangabad 
region.” Here Mu ‘tn Allah reflected the travelling activities of other Indian Sufis 
of the period, using colonial India’s rail network to travel between often widely 
dispersed congregations of followers. In Aurangabad, Mu ‘In Allfh’s contemporary 
Shams al-din Chishff (d.1347 [1928]), a Hyderabadi reviver of the cult of the 
Mughal Sufi Shih Nor Hammam! (d.1104 [1692)), also travelled around the state 
on a regular basis to build up a clientele of his own between Hyderabad, Aurangabad 
and Hospet to the south. The famous Khwaja Hasan Nizimf (d.1955) is the best- 
known example of this pattern in north India. In addition to his mobility, Mu ‘Tn 
Allāh also reflected Khwaja Hasan NizümrI in other ways, such as his adaptation 
of Sufi piety for the purpose of reifying the Islamic affiliation and identity of 
rural Muslims.” In the face of missionary efforts to convert Muslims by not only 
European and American Christian organisations but also such neo-Hindu organ- 
isations as the Arya Samaj, a number of Muslim religious societies had emerged 
in the first decades of the twentieth century, aimed at protecting poor, and par- 
ticularly rural, Muslims from conversion through programmes of religious 


20 This dtwdan has been published, with an account of the life of Iftikh&r ‘All Shih by Sayyid 
Shahid Husayn. See Watan, D'wetn. I am grateful to Syed Anwarullah Hussaini Iftekhari of Hyderabad 
for supplying me with a copy of this text. 

2! [ am grateful to Ghulkm ‘Alf Shih of Aurangabad for information on the life of his father’s 
master, Mu'In Alih, and to other members of his Order for permitting me to make interviews during 
winter 1999—2000 and summer 2003. 

2 The main source on this figure remains NaqwI, Khwaja Hasan NizimI. 
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education.” Such activities reflected the missionary efforts of various other organ- 
isations in India during this period, from the numerous Christian missionary organ- 
isations to the activities of the Arya Samäj and their shuddhi or ‘purification’ 
programme aimed at converting Indian Muslims and Christians 'back' to Hindu- 
ism.** The Samáj had first arrived in Hyderabad as early as 1872, and over the fol- 
lowing decades had a considerable effect on the state's religious policy.” In effect, 
the methods adopted by both these Muslim and Hindu organisations to protect 
what they perceived as their own communities involved a process of conversion 
in its own right, of rejecting traditional and often syncretic forms of worship in 
favour of ritual and social practices deemed more normative by the proselytes. 

Along with Muhammad Ilys and his Sufi-inspired missionary organisation 
Tabiighi Jamá'at, Khwüja Hasan Nizimi was the most notable of the many figures 
who formulated a Sufi response to the perceived Christian and Hindu threat against 
India's rural Muslims. His response was to write a vast plethora of Urdu posters, 
handbills and pamphlets aimed at furthering his preaching and missionary effort 
(tabligh). In a period in which the fate of India's Muslim community under Chris- 
tian political and Hindu demographic domination occupied the centre-stage of 
Muslim public life, it is perhaps unsurprising that similar efforts to *protect' Islam 
were made by a variety of Sufi groups across South Asia during the first decades 
of the twentieth century. These included the representatives of a vibrant tradition 
of Nagshbandi Sufism in the Punjab, where the Sufi master Jamü'at ‘AN (c.1257 
[1841]-1370 [1951]) in particular was active in urging educated Muslims (and 
especially those affiliated to a Sufi order) to energetically preach the tenets of 
Islam to prevent conversions to Hinduism.” Other Punjabi Sufis of the period, 
such as Shér Muhammad (d.1347 [1928]), railed against the corrupting influence 
of British cultural accretions on Muslims, such as the wearing of English hats and 
shoes, or perhaps most shocking of all, the eating of English food. Elsewhere in 
north India, Shih Habib Haydar (d.1354 [1935]) of Kakori near Lucknow similarly 
objected to the use of English words in his lodge (khdnagdh), an objection whose 
diffusion may be tracked by the relative abundance or absence of English loan- 
words in Sufi writings of the period in Urdu.” Under the shadow of Hindu and 
Christian missionary endeavours, Sufis therefore at times joined other Muslim 
organisations in drawing sharper boundary markers between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in terms of ritual, dress and a host of other cultural practices. 

Mu ‘tn Allih reflected these parallel north Indian religious developments in his 
home region of Hyderabad. With a firm emphasis on the Islamic foundations of 
Sufism and the importance of the basic religious duties of the Muslim, Mu'In 


D Sikand, "The Fima of Irtidad’, pp. 75-77. 

* Ibid. 

Raj, Medlevalism to Modernism, p. 271. 

* Buehler, Sufi Heirs, p. 184. 

Y On HabIb Haydar and other north Indian anti-British Sufis, see Nizami, ‘Madrasas, Scholars, 
and Saints’. 
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All&h's teaching programme reflected the wider programme we have seen in 
Hyderabad State at this time of sending professional preachers and teachers into 
the villages of the Deccan countryside. Mu ‘in All&h's missionary travels do not 
seem to have had any official connection to the activities of organisations that 
sought to win converts to Islam from among Hyderabad's rural Hindu masses, 
such as the Majlis-e-ittihdd al-muslimIn (which was only founded in the year of 
Mu ‘in Allih's death in 1345 [1926]). However, like that of so many Muslim and 
Hindu religious movements during this period, Mu'In All&h's work fell into a 
similar category through its reinforcement of the religious identity of Muslims as 
Muslims. Like these other organisations, in addition to preaching in his own right 
Mufo Allah also organised small groups of his followers to travel into the towns 
and villages of the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces of British India, 
as well as into rural areas of Hyderabad State. These preaching groups also com- 
prised female sections for the instruction of rural women in the proper modes of 
Muslim religious practice. As we have seen, Aurangabad’s Christian missionaries 
had by this time been targeting both Hindu and Muslim women for several decades, - 
and had focused similarly on rural and lower-class women.” In these ways Mu ‘in 
All&h's activities reflected the activities of the succeeding generation of better- 
known reformers such as Ashraf ‘All Thanawi (d.1362 [1943], the writer of the 
guidebook for women, Bihishit Zewar.” 


The Sufi as Preacher: The Teachings of Mu‘in Allah Shih 


In addition to his emphasis on the basic requirements of Islam, Mu ‘In Allah began 
gathering his followers in Aurangabad every Sunday and Friday for teaching 
sessions and the chanting of group zikr. These meetings took place on property 
provided for this use by Mu ‘In Allàáh's disciple, Tahir ‘All, a well-known local 
landlord from the Anguri Bagh quarter of Aurangabad in which Mu‘in Allàh's 
gatherings took place. Known as majdlis-e-yakshamba, these ‘Sunday meetings’ 
revolved around the recitation of the names of the earlier masters of the order 
(khatm-e-khwdjagdn), a practice that was an important part of Sufi piety in a 
variety of other traditions. However, the choice of Sunday as the day for these 
meetings may well have been an attempt to deflect the competition posed by the 
Christian prayer, educational and social meetings, which were becoming more 
widespread in Aurangabad at this time. It was during this period that Reverend 
Henry Smith described the appearance of posters advertising such Muslim prayer 
sessions in Aurangabad whenever and wherever he tried to advertise his own 
prayer meetings. Certainly the hostility that Smith and other Christian missionaries 
encountered in the old city of Aurangabad seems to suggest a dogged, if at times 
rudimentary, mode of cultural resistance among the city’s Muslims. The early 


* For a biography of one such female local convert and subsequent proselyte, see Robertson, 
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twentieth-century Urdu hagiography A ‘zam al-kardmdat, on the life of Mu ‘in Alliih's 
Sufi contemporary in Aurangabad, Banë Miyän (d. 1339 [1921]), is replete with 
episodes of implicit competition with the colonial powers in its accounts of the 
saint's deeds in the British cantonment area of the city.” 

On the more customary day of Friday, Mu'In Allah also organised regular 
meetings known as majdlis-e-masnawTt, in which he selected lines from the 
Masnawl-ye-ma'nawI of the great medieval Sufi poet Jaläl al-din Rim! (d.672 
[1273], along with lines from the Urdu DIwdn-e-Watan of his own more recent 
master Iftikhár ‘Alf Shah, for interpretation and instruction on their inner mean- 
Ings. It seems an appropriate reminder of the robustness of the early classics of 
Sufi literature in the literary milieux of Hyderabad that the same text of Rimi 
which had been one of the few texts taught in Mughal Aurangabad in the circle of 
Shah Musáfir (d.1126 [1715]) was still being taught by a new generation of Sufis, 
albeit in Urdu translation, two centuries later! In addition to these twice-weekly 
meetings, Mu'In Allah also organised special assemblies at other points in the 
Muslim calendar. However, unlike the more traditional mode of Deccani piety 
that had laid stress on the celebration of saints’ days (‘urils), festivities which typ- 
ically attracted mixed crowds of Muslim and Hindu devotees, Mu'in All&h only 
emphasised the celebration of events in the calendar of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
life. Here too, in promoting this Prophet-centred devotionalism, Mu ‘In Allifh swam 
with the dominant currents that were emerging in Indian Islam during his lifetime.? 

Mu ‘tn Allah left no body of writings of his own from which the precise details 
of his teachings can be reconstructed. Fortunately, however, two important sources 
do survive, which provide considerable insight into the nature of his message. 
The first of these is a large piece of calico cloth, inscribed in black and red ink, 
which Mu ‘in Allah used to instruct listeners in the basic themes of his teachings.? 
As testament to the shift in Sufi pedagogical methods which accompanied the 
missionary endeavours of early twentieth-century revival movement, the cloth 
is an important example of changes in the material culture of Sufism. The second 
and somewhat less direct source on Mu'in Allüh's teachings are the extensive 
writings of his disciple and successor in Aurangabad, Ham!d ‘AIT Shab (d.1387 
[1967], which in places make explicit reference to the teachings and sayings of 
Mu ‘tn Allah. 

Mu ‘In Allih's calico teaching aid seems to have drawn its initial inspiration 
from similar cloths used by Christian missionaries in India. It 1s unclear whether 
Heary Smith and his circle made use of such props, though it seems likely, given 


Y Mohammad Ismii'll Shih Q&dirt, A ‘cam. For a study of Banc Miyiin and other colonial Deccan! 
fagtrs, seo Green, ‘The Fagir and the Subalterns'. 

9! Later claims that Mu'In Allah himself translated the Masnawt into Urdu seem, however, to be 
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his penchant for preaching at markets and other public places. However, it also 
remains possible that Mu ‘In Alláh may have drawn upon a more indigenous trad- 
ition among the region's Sufis. We know that Iranian Sufis (Khäksär dervishes in 
particular) used illustrated cloths to transmit stories adapted from the Shdhndma 
and the poetry of Sa'di well into the twentieth century, and the practice probably 
had parallels among wandering Indian dervish groups. In both the Sufi and Chris- 
tian cases, however, such cloths were usually pictorial rather than literary in char- 
acter, and the fact that Mu'In Allih's cloth was densely covered in handwritten 
Urdu admonitions is symptomatic of the broader modernising character of his 
movement. His cloth was divided into three sections, the first of which comprised 
an Urdu poem covering the upper third part of the main field or frame (hawz) of 
the cloth, Beneath this was a lengthier Urdu prose section that covered more 
pedagogic matters. Surrounding the frame in which these two sections were placed 
was a third section, written in contrasting red ink and running in diagonal lines 
around the margins of the cloth. The cloth in this way reflected the organisation 
of writing in the traditional Persianate manuscript, with the main body of the text 
surrounded by a marginal gloss or commentary. It is unclear whether the poem 
itself belonged to Mu'In Allah or to his master Iftikhür ‘Alf Shih Watan, whose 
poetical works we have already mentioned. However, the undistinguished prosody 
and broader character of the poem vis-à-vis the somewhat more refined poetry of 
Watan suggest that it was the work of Mu ‘in Allah himself. 

The opening lines of the poem echo a wider tradition of Urdu religious praise 
poetry (na‘at). Given that the cloth was designed for the purpose of easy trans- 
portation and use on preaching tours, it seems likely that the poem’s memorisation 
and recitation formed an important part of Mu ‘In Allih’s preaching technique. 
The poem begins with praise to God (khudä) and his prophet Muhammad, whose 
commands the listeners are instructed to obey. Since God has given the listener/ 
recitor life, the poem asks God to also give him knowledge and render him God's 
servant. Stressing the importance of understanding, the poem then declares that it 
is obligatory to learn the foundational beliefs ('agd'id) of Islam, but warns that 
they will not count as beliefs unless they are properly remembered. Cautioning 
that the flames of hell-fire flourish for this very reason, the poem again stresses the 
importance of understanding beliefs, for without understanding worship ( 'ibddat) 
will not be accepted. Urging the listener/recitor once again to remember his or 
her beliefs and not forget them, the poem goes on to emphasise the importance of 
work (kdm) as the distinguishing characteristic of humankind, claiming that work 
is intrinsically good and separates man from both animals and the devil, who 
share the same disinclination towards labour. The poem then makes reference to 
the Sufi teacher (khallfa) before, in a shift of vocabulary, admonishing the listener/ 
recitor to do his/her own spiritual work ('amal). Raising the theme of shame 
(sharm) before God—a central theme of popular Muslim piety and a bastion of 
the Islamic moral order—the poem ends by expressing a hundred regrets that we 
use our resources in this life to do less than we should. 
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The poem stands as a kind of creed, declaring the importance of the religious 
understanding and self-awareness that underwrote the missionary efforts of so 
many religious groups in South Asia during this period. Its message has little in 
common with the often obscure and esoteric language of much Sufi poetry, and 
indeed, even shares little in terms of vocabulary with such poetry. Its chief asso- 
ciation with Sufism seems rather its affiliation to a Sufi order, though its call to- 
wards (religious) action was one similarly echoed by other reformers like 
Muhammad Iqb&l, who chose to dress their teachings in a Sufi-inspired idiom. Its 
contents, far from revealing the mystical ‘secrets’ (asrár) associated with the Sufis 
(and with Iqbal in their wake), seem only to be concerned with the promotion of 
the basic beliefs of Islam in general. The poem is in this sense most effectively 
characterised as a call of return to faith. It was an admonishment in verse, urging 
the listener to take a greater interest in his faith and go beyond the mere act of 
religious affiliation and step into the realm of religious understanding. In many 
ways, this was what made it a typically modernist Muslim document, urging the 
believer to address his own soul and so see to his own salvation; there is no room 
for intercession. In this way it contrasts greatly with the religious model offered 
by the contemporary hagiography A ‘zam al-kardm4t of the ecstatic Aurangabadi 
faqir Bané Miyün, in which salvation is presented as being effectively procured 
on the believer’s behalf so long as he has sufficient faith in the saint. 

Like so many documents connected with Muslim revivalist movements, includ- 
ing those of a Sufi persuasion, the teachings on Mu ‘In Alláh's cloth thus make 
much reference to Muhammad and the core beliefs ('aqd'id) of his religion, and 
little, if any, to Sufism or its saints. Despite this, the message contained in the 
poem remained one with great resonance in Sufi tradition, which had so often stressed 
the importance of learning and self-examination (muAdsiba). As the writings of 
Mu ‘in All&h's disciple (murtd) and successor (sajjdda nashIn) Hamid ‘Alf Shih 
show, Mu‘In Alláh's message here was one which did actually feed into a wider 
Sufi vision of salvation. In the case of both Mu ‘Tn Allah and his disciple, however, 
it was a message of salvation through personal effort—pious bebaviour, prayer, 
and maintenance of the injunctions of the shart'a—that bore little in common 
with the message of pre-communal Hindu/Muslim saintly devotion with which 
Hyderabad's Sufi traditions had long been associated. 

The prose section of Mu ‘Tn All£h's cloth expounds these teachings more clearly. 
Written in a familiar and almost avuncular tone, its style seems to reflect the 
spoken character of Mu ‘In Alláh's preaching efforts. Reflecting the themes of the 
poem which precedes it, it begins with the statement that "We have become ignorant 
of our Islam and neither test our Islam nor even understand what it means to be 
Muslim’. Instead, it claims, people just ‘play at being Muslim’. In an introduction 
of Sufi terminology, it goes on to speak of the importance of the teachings of a 
perfect Sufi master (murshid-e-kdmil) and warns against copying the response of 
those infidels who persistently laugh at such words of advice (nasthat). The theme 
of laughter and ‘poking fun’ (maskhara karn2) is returned to a number of times, 
at one point with the warning that when one laughs at such words one acquires 
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the status of an infidel and is, by implication, no longer a Muslim destined for sal- 
vation. If such words have a schoolmasterly quality, we can only conjecture as to 
the degree to which this emphasis on mockery and laughter reflected the reception 
which Mu ‘In Allah and his assistants encountered on their preaching tours of the 
region. 

The main message propounded in the prose section of the cloth, however, con- 
cerns a doctrine of sin (gundh) and ‘states of mind’ or imagination (khaydl). Mu ‘Tn 
Allāh expounded this doctrine through dividing sin into a great sin (gundh-e- 
kabtr) and a small sin (gunZh-e-saghtr), declaring that while we have all heard of 
these sins, few of us know what they are or what the difference between them is. 
At this point, he claims that there are in fact four sins in the world, whose presence 
is proven by the Quran. In addition to the great sin and the small sin, these sins 
also comprise the intentional sin (gundh-e- 'umdd) and the erroneous sin (gundh- 
e-sahwd). Echoing the old theme of the spiritual quest in Sufi literature, Mu ‘in 
Allah explained that the great sin consists of nothing less than refusing to make 
the search (talash) for God. The small sin, which is contained within the great sin, 
consists of such iniquitous deeds as desire for the world, cheating, trickery and 
other types of fraud. Mu‘in Allah also explained the meaning of the two other 
kinds of sin—intentional sin consists of ignorance (jahdlat), wickedness (shardrat), 
gossiping and otherwise taking away people's dignity and honour ( 'izzat). Erro- 
neous sin, bowever, is that which happens out of forgetfulness rather than deliberate 
intent. Mu*in Allah added that while there are certainly hundreds and thousands 
of sins in the universe, they all emerge from these four sins, while hundreds of 
thousands (/akhs) more lie latent as part of the imagination (khaydl). 

Having introduced the theme of the imagination, Mu ‘In Allah went on to classify 
four types of imagination or 'state of mind', which he declared are always to be 
found wandering at night in the human breast. ™ These are the imagination of the 
infidel (kdfir), the hypocrite (mundfiq), the polytheist (mushrik) and the believer 
(mü'min). The first includes complaining, denial of God, and going back on what 
one has accepted (that is, one's religious commitments). The second comprises such 
faults as lying, listening to lies and taking on dishonest work. Under the rubric of 
the ‘imagination of the polytheist’, Mu‘in Allah advised the listener to treat his 
employer (sar-e-kdm) and his work with respect, as well as to think everyone else 
superior to himself. By extension, the fourth state of mind, that is, the ‘imagination 
of the believer’, is characterised by thinking everyone better than oneself, standing 
up for others’ dignity and honour, believing oneself imperfect, and looking for 
good in everyone else. Mu'in Allàh's examples of behaviour appropriate to this 


€ Similar indications of misrule and misbehaviour during sessions of Sufi instruction occurred 
two centuries earlier in Aurangabad in the circle of Nizām al-din Awrangibad! (d.1142 [1729]), as 
testified in his malffizdt collection, Aksan al-shama'i. 

9 The question of the nature of the imagination (kAayd/) had a long history in Sufi thought and 
was particularly important in tbe teachings of Ibn 'ArabI (d. 638 [1240]). See Corbin, Creative 
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state of mind echoed the Indian environment of his preaching tours, through recom- 
mending the giving away of sugar, milk or pepper to neighbours. Given the number 
of droughts and famines that the Aurangabad region suffered during the years of 
Mu'in Allfh’s ministry, such acts of neighbourly generosity no doubt carried a 
special weight. Mu'In All&h then added a reminder to his ‘brother Muslims’ that 
his advice on these sins had been accepted by the people and that those who laughed 
at it would be rejected by the ‘believers (mü'min) of the world’. The lesson con- 
tained on the cloth ends with the maxim that when human beings come to con- 
sciousness, they find good things within themselves. 

On his preaching cloth, Mu ‘In Allah arguably shows himself more in the guise 
of a moralist than a mystic. Yet the issuing of such moral advice (nasthat), urging 
the believer towards self-reform and the repentance of sinful ways, had from the 
times of the earliest Sufi masters of Baghdad and Khurasan over a millennium 
ago formed one of the foundations of Sufi literature and instruction.” It was upon 
this tradition that Mu'In Allah drew, as transmitted through the teachings of his 
own master Iftikhir 'AIT Shih. At the same time, however, Mu'in AllBih's evident 
concern with bringing people to a fuller consciousness of what it meant to be a 
Muslim—of reforming people's religious and indeed social lives to the point that 
their practices fitted into his schema of the proper behaviour befitting a Muslim— 
placed Mu ‘In Allāh within a more contemporary historical movement. His sole 
reference to a supra-personal collectivity is in this sense telling, for Mu'in All&h 
made no reference on his cloth to region, state, community or any other collective 
term other than '[Muslim] believers of the world (mi'min-e-dunydy . His use of 
this phrase is suggestive of the influence of the various shades of pan-Islamism 
that had become influential in Hyderabad State by this time, positing Islam as the 
primary marker of personal and collective identity over regional, ethnic or national 
ties.” It was, of course, an ideology that was challenged from numerous quarters 
in the state—both Hindu and Muslim—who regarded the Hyderabad Deccan as 
possessing a special (and often expressly composite) religious culture in its own 
right, an ideology whose social and cultural roots may be seen in the close attention 
to markers of regional identity in oral and written hagiographies of local Sufi 
saints, In such hagiographies, the image of the local saint as a source of religious 
authority was one of a Sufi devoted to miraculously helping people rather than 
educating or reforming them. As such, the religious activity associated with such 
neighbouring contemporaries as Bané Miyün and Saf B&ba of Shirdi (d.1918), 
both in life and in their posthumous cults, was one able to cut across religious 
boundaries to encompass the shared devotion of Muslims and Hindus. Mu ‘In Allfh’s 
teaching, in contrast, was neither interested in such ambiguities, nor in the possi- 
bility of a non-Muslim following. What Mu ‘in All&h offered his listeners (whom 
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we must assume were already at least nominally Muslim to begin with) was a 
return to the basic requirements of their faith, accompanied by a greater under- 
standing of what it meant to be a Muslim. There were no ambiguities about the 
religious identity of Mu ‘In Allah himself, his followers or the nature of his mission, 
for Mu ‘In Allah was clearly a Muslim preacher instructing other Muslims to return 
to what he regarded as the true practice of Islam. It is fitting proof of the power of 
founders of religious movements to shape the future character of their traditions 
that by the end of the twentieth century all of those associated with the shrine of 
Mu ‘in Allāh were Muslims, while at least half of those attending the shrine a 
mere mile away of his contemporary Ban& Miyün were Hindus. Before everything 
else, a reformist Sufism was clearly an Islamic Sufism. 

While Mu ‘in All&h belonged to a wider movement of Muslim reform, we should 
nonetheless recognise the validity of his Sufi credentials. From what can be gleaned 
from both the writings of his successor, Hamid ‘Alt Shih, and the oral tradition 
passed on by Hamid 'AIT's own successors at the shrine of Mu‘in Allah in 
Aurangabad, Mu ‘in All&h's teachings drew greatly 'on the twin poetic resources 
of Jalal al-dIn Rimi and Iftikh&r ‘Alf Shih Watan. In the short majfüzZt (‘recorded 
conversation’) collection subsequently entitled Tasawwur-e-shaykh, Hamid ‘AIT 
propounded arguments supporting the Sufi practice of ‘picturing one’s master’ 
(tasawwur-e-shaykh) alluded to in the title of the collection. This practice, jntended 
to accompany the chanting of zikr and a host of other activities, involved the 
maintenance of a mental picture of one’s living Sufi master. By the turn of the 
twentieth century it was a doctrine increasingly facilitated through the use of 
small photographic images of Sufi teachers that could be carried around by dis- 
ciples. While attracting the strongest censure from many Muslim reformists as 
being tantamount to idolatry and the worship of one's teacher (pir parastt), the 
importance of the practice among Sufis in South Asia nonetheless spread widely 
and rapidly during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.™ In the teaching 
sessions recorded in 1383 [1963] in Tasawwur-e-shaykh, delivered almost four 
decades after Mu ‘In Allüh's death, Hamid ‘AHN described the doctrine of tasawwur- 
e-shaykh as being part of the teachings of his master. Once again, then, Mu'in 
Allah appears to have echoed wider movements in South Asian Islam during his 
lifetime. 

Hamid 'AIT's teachings, as contained in both this malfüzZt and in the larger 
volume containing the seven parts of his Fahm wa 'amal (‘Understanding and 
Action’), make extensive use of the poetry of RümI and Mu ‘in All&h’s own master, 
Iftikhar ‘Alt Shah, to encapsulate and add credence to various Sufi doctrines. 
There is little reason to doubt that this was a teaching technique Hamid ‘AN had 
learnt from Mu ‘tn Allah's preference for these texts during his own twice weekly 
gatherings (majdlis). At the same time, Fahm wa 'amal shows Hamid ‘AN as 
careful to bolster the veracity and Islamic credentials of his teachings by resorting 
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constantly to the Quran. which he quoted in Arabic and then paraphrased in Urdu. 
Given the emphasis on Mu ‘Tn Alláh's teaching cloth on the basic elements of the 
Muslim faith, we may assume that such use of the Quran played as important a 
part in his own teachings as in those of his follower, Hamid 'AIT. Hamid 'Ali's 
writings are therefore important in suggesting that Mu'Tn Allah's teachings com- 
prised more than the moralising call for a return to Islam recorded on the calico 
cloth that he presented at his preaching sessions. For the former's works suggest 
‘ that Mu ‘in Alláh's call for a return to what he regarded as true Islam formed only 
the initial part of a wider course of instruction and self-reform that drew on im- 
portant currents in Sufism during his own day. These currents included the practice 
of tasawwur-e-shaykh, the recitation of the mystical poetry of earlier generations 
of Sufis, and the mystical exegesis of verses of the Quran. 


Mystics and Mill-Owners: The Creation of a New Sufi Order 


During his years in Aurangabad, Mu'in Allāh acquired a number of committed 
disciples, whose combination of devotion and capital assets enabled his teach- 
ings to find more permanent form through the composition and publication of 
mystical guidebooks containing his teachings, and the foundation of a Sufi shrine 
or ‘lodge’ (khdinagdh) where his message could be permanently expounded after 
his death in 1345 [1926]. The construction of this shrine, which included teaching 
halls as well as a mausoleum, was a crucial stage in the success of Mu'in All&h's 
mission. One of Mu‘in All&h’s early disciples in Aurangabad was an important 
local landowner called Tahir ‘Ali. who owned a large amount of property in the 
old Anguri Bagh quarter of the city. Another of Mu ‘in Allüh's disciples, who was 
to reach the Sufi rank of ‘deputy’ (khalifa), was a local civil servant called Ghiyüs 
al-din, who worked as an accountant in the Nizam’s administration in Aurangabad. 
However, Mu ‘in Allüh's most influential deputies were two brothers, Majid ‘Ali 
Sh&h (d. unknown) and Hamid ‘Ali Shah (d.1387 [1967]), the latter of whom we 
have already seen continuing Mu‘In Allah’s teachings after his death. Both of 
these brothers were textile designers from Aurangabad. The brothers operated 
artisan handlooms in their family home in the city’s Nawwabpura quarter, where 
their father and grandfather had woven the same styles of textile before them.” 
Aurangabad had been famous for its textiles—its fine embroidered cloths in 
particular—~since the introduction of Mughal tastes and markets to the city in the 
age of Awrangzeb, and over time the city had developed two particular forms of 
cloth as its specialities. Known as hamrü and mashrü, these woven textiles of 
cotton and silk were designed to have the ‘same appearance’ (hamrü) as the lux- 
urious pure silks and cloth of gold woven in the city for the courts of Awrangzeb 


9 [ am grateful to Abdul Aziz Momin and family, who have conunued the family tradition of 
producing Aamr®, via handloom and power loom, for information on the history of the business 
ventures of their relative, Hamid ‘AIT Shah. 
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and the first Nizams. Textile production had slackened during much of the nine- 
teenth century, though the cottage industry, of which Majid ‘Ali and Hamid ‘Ali 
were a part, seems to have been bolstered by the economic reforms of the modern- 
ising prime minister of Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jung, which had great effect in the 
state from the second half of the nineteenth century. Aided by Aurangabad's relative 
proximity to Bombay, the last decades of the nineteenth century also saw the begin- 
ning of modern industrialisation in Aurangabad, not least with regard to the textile 
production that had been its most famous industry since the Mughal period. In 
1306 [1889], Aurangabad's first cotton-spinning and weaving mill was opened, 
which by the early twentieth century came to employ 700 workers. In 1318 [1900], 
shortly after the establishment of the first mills and factories in Hyderabad, the 
opening of the Hyderabad-Godawari railway that passed near Aurangabad aided 
further industrialisation in the city.‘! 

According to the reminiscences of various descendants of Mu'in Allih’s fol- 
lowers, involvement in Aurangabad's textile cottage industry seems to have been 
fairly widespread among Majid ‘Ali and Hamid 'Alr's co-disciples. A considerable 
number of other handlooms were set up around the site of Mu ‘in Allih's gatherings 
in the Anguri Bagh quarter, where land had been given to Mu'in Allah by Tahir 
‘Alf. However, Aurangabad’s proximity to Bombay seems to have been the most 
decisive element in the transformation of the two brothers’ family business, when 
Hamid ‘Alf was able to enter a partnership with a Muslim entrepreneur from 
Bombay, Muhammad Ya'qüb. Through Ya'qüb's investment and his contacts in 
Bombay, the brothers were able to purchase a power loom and a semi-automated 
Jacquard designing machine. In 1344 [1925], they were among the earliest entre- 
preneurs to introduce this technology to Aurangabad, though due to a combination 
of technical and legal considerations they were unable to set up the power loom 
in the same location as the handlooms in Anguri Bagh. The machine was set up in 
new premises near the city's railway station, then a half-hour journey by horse- 
drawn carriage from the old city. The arrival of such technology in Aurangabad, 
and the new wealth it created, clearly caused a stir in a city dominated by an older 
landowning social and religious elite. This is seen in a story associated with Mu‘in 
All&h’s Sufi contemporary Ban& Miyiün, which is related to an owner of one of 
the new hamrii and mashrü mills in Aurangabad called Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir. 
Bané Miyün's early twentieth-century hagiography relates how the grand wedding 
of 500 guests for the mill-owner’s sister was found to be disastrously lacking in 
cooking equipment and was heading for catastrophe until Ban& Miyän’s mys- 
terious help brought a sudden, inexplicable supply of cauldrons (dig). If we can 
clearly see here the rise of the mill-owners as a new Muslim social elite in Aurangabad, 
Bané Miyün's sudden supernatural appearance in this circle only adds further 
contrast to the lack of miracles in the circle of the mill-owning reformist Sufi, 
Hamid ‘AN Shah. 


~ 


*! On the coming of the railway to Hyderabad, sec Ray, ‘The Genesis of Railway Development’. 
* Muhammad Ismail] Shih Qadir, A 'zam, p. 68. 
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Despite this absence of miracles, the introduction of the power loom from 
Bombay soon transformed the fortunes of the two brothers and the Sufi tradition 
to which they were attached. Before their master Mu‘in Allah died in 1345 [1926], 
he appointed Hamid ‘Al Shih to be his successor (sajjada nashin). With the 
income from the new textile mill, Hamid 'AII was able to gradually fund the con- 
struction of a mausoleum for Mu‘In Allah on the site of his gatherings in the 
Anguri Bagh quarter. Over time, the income from the small textile factory that 
Hamid “ATi and his elder brother Majid ‘All had founded was able to finance the 
construction of a number of other buildings on the same site, including a capacious 
mosque and a hall to accommodate the disciples, who continued to attend the 
weekly meetings which Hamid ‘AH now took over. Inside the tomb of Mu ‘In Allah, 
three ostrich eggs were hung from the ceiling in continuation of the old ways of 
the Sufi saints, while the spirit of the new industrial age made its presence felt in 
a frieze of pink and green Edwardian floor tiles, carefully placed just beyond the 
threshold of the shrine. Nizim al-din Wahid, one of Mu'Tn Allüh's followers from 
Hingoli to the east of Aurangabad, wrote a chronogram containing the date of his 
master's death to celebrate the completion of the shrine: 


This is the court of favours (altdf) and mercy (mihr), 
The grave of the Gnostic of Truth ("drif-e-haqq), Mu'In Allah Shah. 


Though hardly a couplet to rival the earlier poetic chronograms penned for the 
city's saints by the likes of the great AzAd Bilgr&mi (d.1200 [1786]), it was none- 
theless written out in a fine nast'alrq script and hung on the interior wall of the 
mausoleum beside souvenir prints from Baghdad and Madina depicting the tombs 
of ‘Abd al-Q&dir JilanT and the Prophet Muhammad. A photograph taken a few 
years later, in the 1930s, shows a proud Hamid ‘AN standing beside his brother 
Majid 'Ali outside the mausoleum they had built for their master, both of them 
decked out in the finest hamrü shawls from their factory. But if the architectural 
style of the shrine they had founded reflected those of the earlier Sufi saints of the 
city as of South Asia in general, the nature of the teachings of Mu'In Allah and 
Hamid ‘Alt had much more in common with the twentieth century than with the 
Sufi traditions of an earlier age. 

Hamid ‘Alf was more than a shrewd industrialist and in time proved himself an 
inspired leader of the tradition he inherited from Mu‘In Allah Shah. As we have 
seen, he was also a prolific writer and the seven part collection of his Urdu teachings 
known collectively as Fahm wa 'amal (‘Understanding and Action’) show a teacher 
determined to imbue his followers with what he regarded as the core message of 
Sufism as fasawwuf, the active Arabic verbal noun that literally denotes ‘becoming 
a Sufi’. One cannot imagine a greater contrast between Hamid 'AIT's writings and 
the A ‘zam al-karümádt on the life of Bant Miy4n written by his local contemporary, 
Muhammad Ismá'il Khün (d.1376 [1956], who became the spiritual heir (sajjdda 
nashIn) of the ecstatic dervish Ban& Miyàn only five years before Hamid ‘AIT 
assumed the same position as the first successor of Mu ‘In Allah. For Hamid ‘Ali's 
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writings contain no stories or references to miracles whatsoever. Unlike A 'zam 
al-kardmdat, the message of Fahm wa 'amal was not one of the importance of 
devotion to the saint as the path to mystical experience, but rather one of individual 
piety and spiritual exertion, a message compounded by constant reference to the 
orthodox touchstone of the Quran. Neither in oral nor written tradition were there 
any stories of miracles associated with either Mu‘In Allāh or Hamid ‘AN. Yet the 
contemporaneous traditions of Mu'in Allāh and Ban& Miyàn both claimed to 
represent the true path of Chishd-Qadirl Sufism. As ways to God, they represented 
radically different temperaments and strands of Muslim religiosity, one harking 
back to a pre-scientific age while the other stared into the heart of the industrial 
present to find a core set of spiritual values capable of guiding the Muslim soul in 
- a modern India. 

Hamid ‘AH continued to lead the tradition of Mu ‘in Allāh for almost two decades 
after the collapse of Hyderabad State in 1368 [1948]. In doing so, he significantly 
continued Hyderabad's Sufi traditions when the territories of the former state fell 
out of Muslim political control for the first time in centuries. But while the private 
spiritual commitment of Hamid ‘Al and his followers should not be underesti- 
mated, it is also important to draw attention to the economic underpinnings of the 
tradition that he represented. For with the sole exception of the shrine of Mu ‘tn 
Allah, all of the other Sufi shrines in Aurangabad drew their income from irregular 
donations and, more importantly, from land grants (jdgIrs) that, like so many 
Muslim institutions throughout Hyderabad, they had received from rulers and 
notables over the centuries since their foundation. In contrast, the shrine of Mu ‘Tn 
All&h and the Sufi tradition it hosted had its chief source of income in the textile 
factory opened by Hamid ‘Ali and his brother Majid ‘Alf. In being founded and 
funded chiefly through industrial wealth rather than through the receipt of royal 
or aristocratic land grants, it was in this sense a uniquely modern shrine tradition. 
At a time when so many of Hyderabad's Sufi shrines found themselves quickly 
divested of their traditional income with the Jagirdari Abolition Act of 1949, the 
heirs of Mu‘in Allāh in Aurangabad were able to ride the storm of Hyderabad's 
dissolution far better than most. In this way, Mu'in All&h's shrine maintained its 
source of income and conventions of teaching as Aurangabad passed into the hands 
of the new nation of India." The association with the textile factory of Hamid ‘Ali 
became so distinguishing a characteristic of the shrine of Mu'in Allāh, that in 
time it came to be known simply as the Silk Mills Shrine (silk mills kt dargah). 


Seeking the Pure Self: The Teachings of Hamid ‘All 
Until the dissolution of Hyderabad State, Hamid ‘Ali and his own deputies 
(khulafa), along with a number of female followers, continued Mu ‘In AHAh’s 
practice of travelling to the countryside to spread their teachings on Islam to rural 


* On the effects of this Act in Hyderabad, see Khusro, Economic and Social Effects. 
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Muslims, whom they considered as lacking in a proper understanding of the 
teachings of their faith. Hamfd ‘AIT similarly continued the custom of holding 
regular teaching meetings and meditational sessions of chanting zikr at Mu'In 
All&h’s shrine. Despite the genealogy that we have seen of Mu ‘Tn Allàh's tradition 
in a wider movement towards Muslim renewal which was in some cases encour- 
aged by atate officials, it was this tradition that was nonetheless better prepared to 
withstand the blow when Hyderabad was finally dissolved than many other Sufi 
traditions in the Deccan. As we have seen, the principal reason for the robustness 
of Mu'In All&h's order was the economic self-sufficiency that, through its con- 
nection to the textile mill established by Hamid ‘AIT and Majid ‘AIT, made the 
order financially independent from land revenues and so ultimately from the state. 
If many shrine traditions spent the decades after the Jagirdari Abolition Act of 
1949 embroiled in lltigation with the state to recover or augment incomes based 
on landholdings, that of Mu'In Allah was free to concentrate on continuing the 
teaching efforts that had been its original mission. As the years went by, members 
of Hamid 'AIr's extended family set up other textile mills in what became a huge 
family compound on the southern edge of the city. Part of the profits from these 
mills was sown back into the shrine and its activities. 

For two decades after the dissolution of Hyderabad, Hamid ‘AI continued to 
promulgate and refine the teachings of his master in the Friday and Sunday meet- 
ings he convened at Mu'In All&h's shrine. Hamid 'AIT's teachings are preserved in 
Fahm wa 'amal and in the shorter volume entitled Tasawwur-e-shaykh (‘Picturing 
the Master’). For the most part, these works reflect Hamid 'AlT's teachings from 
the later part of his career, though there is no reason to suspect that they do not 
also reflect the tenor of his earlier teachings. The publishing of both of Hamid ‘Alf's 
works was overseen by his son and successor, Ghulim ‘AlN Shih (born c.1940), 
who was active in recording his father's teachings at the gatherings (majlis) he 
convened at the shrine. Tasawwur-e-shaykh, for example, consists of Hamid 'AIT's 
teachings at two of these gatherings on 16 Jam&dT al-sànT 1383 [4 November 1963] 
and 2 Sha'bün 1383 [23 December 1963]. For its part. Fahm wa ‘amal consists 
partly of the writings of Hamid ‘AIT and partly of the recorded oral teachings of 
similar majlis sessions. Since Hamld ‘AI died before completing the written text, 
its last four sections comprise a record of his oral teachings. The composition of 
both these texts reflected a twentieth-century approach to a much older problem. 
For centuries, the genre of the ‘recorded conversation’ or malfüzdt was much fa- 
voured by Indian Sufis as a means of trying to capture the true character, in letter 
and spirit, of a master's teachings. While we should not always take the rhetorical 
claims of the genre too seriously, they did at least reflect the serious epistemological 
problem of the preservation of certain knowledge in the absence of an inspired 
living teacher.^ Attentive to the nature of this problem, and keen like generations 
of disciples before him to preserve the teachings of his master, Ghul&m ‘AIT informs 


4 For more discussion of this question, see Green, ‘Translating the Spoken Words’. 
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us that many of the majlis sessions preserved in Fahm wa 'amal (and presumably 
also in Tusawwur-e-shaykh) were the result of tape-recordings made of Hamid 
‘All teaching at the shrine of his dead master." 

Reflecting his master's teachings on the nature of sin (gundh), Hamid ‘ATI placed 
great emphasis in his writings and sermons on control of the lower self (nafs). 
Echoing a much older Sufi heritage, he counted the battle or Jihad against one's 
own passions as far greater than the ‘lesser jihad’ against other people fought in 
the name of Islam.* He also emphasised the importance of non-attachment to the 
things of this world and the importance of passing through life as one would pass 
through a guest house (mihmdnkhdna),”’ Yet the core of his teachings lay in the 
true nature of the self, hidden from consciousness by its attachment to worldly 
desires and its negligence in the performance of the religious duties that could 
remedy its predicament. The remedy Hamfd ‘AIT proposed drew in large part on 
dutiful attention to the commands of the religious law (shari'a), which was in 
turn seen to reflect the universal role of the intellect (‘agi and its capacity to 
control (kontrül) man's base desires.“ As well as liberally quoting from the Quran 
and Hadith, Hamid ‘Al! also quoted a great deal from the poetry of Jalal al-dIn 
RümI and Muhammad Iqbal (d.1357 [1938]).? Hamid 'AIT's frequent quotations 
from Rim! seem to reflect Iqbfl’s influential reading of the Persian poet as a pro- 
ponent of an activist religiosity of self-reform and individual development. In 
many ways, the activist vision of an ideal combination of spiritual understanding 
(fahm) and righteous activity (‘ama/f) that was summed up in the title of HamId 
‘All’s main work closely reflected the spiritual and ethical vision of Iqbal.? Mu'In 
Allah's movement therefore reminds us of the fact that Iqbal had a considerable 
influence on Muslim reform movements throughout South Asia and, indeed, cannot 
be entirely separated from them. For it was his vision of an activist Muslim knower 
of his own self that was reflected in the work of Hamid ‘AIT and his circle.! At the 
same time, the years that Hamid ‘AN spent as a popular preacher in the countryside 
were no less an influence on the style of his sermons and writings. While Hamid 
‘All was by no means the first Sufi to have a morbid obsession with death, he 
nonetheless drew gleefully in his teachings upon popular Muslim fears of the 
tortures of the grave and the pains of the sundering of the body and soul. Har- 
anguing his listeners with descriptions of such terrors seems to have been one of 
his principal means of encouraging them to pursue their spiritual exercises with 
diligence.? 


* Hamid 'AII Shih, Fahm, Pt. V, p. 1. 

4 Ibid., Pt. V, pp. 5-12. 

a Ibid., Pt. L pp. 16-17. 

“ Ibid., Pt. IL, p. 2. 

9 [qb&l's influence on other Muslim writers In Hyderabad 1s discussed in Anon., Armaghan. 
9 On Iqb&l's religious thought, see Schimmel, Gabriel's Wing. 

5: Cf. Schimmel, ‘Iqbal in the Context’, 

* Cf. Smith and Haddad, Islamic Understanding of Death. 

? Hamid ‘AN Shih, Tasawwur, pp. 2-11; Hamid ‘All Shih. Foam, Pt. III, pp. 6-15. 
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Yet Hamid ‘All’s fondness for the poetry of Iqbal was by no means his only 
connection to the wider religious currents of mystical Islam in South Asia during 
this period. More significant in some ways was his espousal of the importance of 
meditating on the image of one's spiritual master, the practice of tasawwur-e- 
shaykh, which was expounded in the two teaching sessions preserved in the book 
by the same title. Here Hamid ‘Alt contributed to the spread of a practice we have 
seen enjoying especial prominence among NaqshbandT masters in the Punjab during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, before becoming one of the dominant 
spiritual disciplines of Sufis in South Asia and beyond.” Hamid ‘Als writings 
similarly reflected the widespread tendency of twentieth-century Sufi treatises 
from South Asia of citing the Quran and Hadith in superabundance, attempting to 
justify every doctrine or practice by reference to scripture in order to avoid the 
accusation of 'innovation' (bid'a) and emphasise the Muslim credentials of Sufi 
tradition.? 

Like so many other manifestations of the fracture of the Muslim self in South 
Asia, this tendency towards excessive scriptural propriety reflected a loss of 
Muslim self-confidence in the region, which was concomitant with the loss of 
political power and the linguistic and wider intellectual alienation from the sources 
of Indo-Muslim cultural tradition. For, among other things, scripturalism is an 
outcome of a loss of tradition that involves the neglect of the centuries of rumination 
and commentary that stand between the reader and the moment of revelation. 
Tying ends and beginnings together, the scripturalism of movements such as that 
of Hamid ‘Ali is therefore deeply anti-historical, seeking to move the believer 
through time directly to the moment of revelation in a precise echoing of the mys- 
tical impulse towards a direct experience of the timeless realms of ‘truth’ (hagq). 
It was ultimately this mystical motivation towards direct religious understanding 
(fahm) that was able to tie together the scripturalist and Sufi elements in Mu'in 
Alláh's movement, while other Indo-Muslim reform movements gradually came 
to eschew their Sufi origins. 

The Sufi tradition of Mu‘in Allah Sh&h and his heirs was thus one which bore 
many of the hallmarks of developments in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
On the one hand, Hamid 'Ali's teachings reflected the ‘mediatory Sufism’ based 
around ritual concentration on the image of the master (tasawwur-e-shaykh) that 
had come to dominate many teaching traditions of Sufi spiritual exercise over the 
previous century. The unambiguously Islamic character of the tradition—Treinforced 
by perpetual references to the Quran and Hadith in both the written and spoken 
teachings of the order’s representatives—reflected similar developments in twentieth- 
century Sufism in South Asia which had emerged in reaction to the criticisms of 


*^ Buehler, Swf! Heirs. The practice is also widespread among modern Iranian dervish orders 
(author's personal observation). 

5 Cf. Buchler, Sufi Heirs, pp. 170-71. On wider critiques of Sufism as innovation, seo Sirriyeh, 
Sufis and Anti-Sufis. i 
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Muslim reformists. On the other hand, as an example of a learned tradition of 
Sufism that laid emphasis on the performance of spiritual exercises, Hamid 'AII's 
tradition also bore much resemblance to the circle that had gathered around the 
earlier Chishti master of Mughal Aurangabad, Niz&m al-din (d.1142 [1729]), whose 
meditational textbook Nizam al-qulüb reflected the emphasis placed on spiritual 
discipline in Hamid ‘Ali’s writings.” Yet in spite of these similarities, the context 
in which Mu ‘Tn Alláh's movement emerged reminds us of the importance of Chris- 
tian missionary activity as both local model and antagonist. While a hermetically 
sealed Islamic genealogy for Mu‘In All&áh's movement could easily be construed, 
we cannot ignore the local missionary milieu in which his activities took shape. 
With its mixture of missionary style, mystical substance and communalist milieu, 
Mu ‘tn Allah’s movement is a classic example of the complexity of the religious 
history of colonial South Asia. 


Conclusions 


For all the changes in state and city that Mu*In AlJ&h's order reflected, his Sufi 
order and shrine institution played an important part in the handing over of earlier 
tradition. Amid the industrially-funded buildings of Mu ‘in Allàáh's shrine and the 
individualist emphasis on self-modelling that was taught there, it was from the 
income drawn from the production of copies of Aurangabad's Mughal period 
textiles that new insights could be deduced from the same MasnawT of Rimi that 
was read by the city Sufis in the early years after Aurangabad's foundation three 
centuries earlier. Despite the vestiges of tradition that Mu‘fn Allàh's teachings 
sought to hand over, modernity was nonetheless imbued throughout the Sufi order 
of Mu'in Allah and his successors. This was apparent in the character of their 
actual teachings, in their relation to a wider movement of Muslim reform, and in 
their shift towards boundary-marking at a community and individual level through 
the promotion of explicitly Islamic modes of dress and ritual behaviour. It was no 
less apparent in the connections Mu ‘fn All&h's tradition had to the forces of industri- 
alisation that were appearing in Aurangabad for the first time during his lifetime. 

It is tempting to draw a connection between these industrialising and modern- 
ising elements, for in addition to Hamid ‘AT, many of Mu'in Allah’s other followers 
were also involved in the city's textile industry. It is known that a number of these 
early followers worked their own handlooms and while it is difficult to be certain, it 
also appears that some of these followers were drawn into factory work as the in- 
dustry changed under Hamid 'AI's leadership. Significantly, Mu‘Tn Allah’s teach- 
ing cloth had made several admonishing references to what might be regarded 
as an emerging industrial relationship between employer and employee. In the 
main section of the cloth, Mu‘in Allah urged listeners to treat their employers 
(sar-e-kdm) with respect; the importance of work (käm) itself was also stressed 


55 For a study of Nizam al-quiüb. see Ernst, ‘Chish Meditation Practices’. 
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several times over in the poetic creed. To draw too direct a connection between 
these elements would surely be facile, and yet the concurrences between the broadly 
modernist ideology of Mu'In Allfih's teachings and their social context among an 
emerging industrial Muslim bourgeoisie are too apparent to ignore. Like other 
manifestations of modernist *this-worldly' forms of Islam, the religiosity preached 
by Mu'in Allah bore a strong work ethic that fortified the emerging relationship 
between the industrial workers and other employees among Mu'In All&h's fol- 
lowers and their employers. Here, perhaps, in a local context of nascent industri- 
alisation, was a Sufi reply to the colonial and reformist critique that had painted 
Sufis as the lazy and work-shy culprits of Muslim ‘backwardness’. Given the class 
character of Mu'In Allah and Hamid 'AIT's followers, this sanctification of the 
relationship between employer and employes is likely to have been effective. For 
compared to other Sufi cults or associations in Aurangabad during this period, the 
order founded by Mu ‘tn AIER possessed a strong association with the city’s grow- 
ing urban Muslim lower middle class. While many of the city's older Sufi shrines 
attracted rural Hindu followers alongside large numbers of non-literate Muslims 
from the city itself, the circle of Mu ‘In Allih and his successors was able to maintain 
its class and religious character throughout the twentieth century. 

Here, then, was a characteristically Sufi response to modernisation. Though 
shaped by the specific historical forces at work in its local context, Mu‘In Allfib's 
order nonetheless placed central emphasis on meditative practices that were aimed 
at the transcendence of historical change. For central to the order's teachings was 
the axiomatic role of a timeless mystical experience of the true self. Like other 
mystical doctrines, the teachings of Mu ‘In Allh and Hamid ‘AIT were in this way 
at once a response to and an escape from history. Amid the political and religious 
turmoil of Hyderabad State during the final half-century of its existence, Mu ‘In 
Allah initiated a provincial movement that sought to harness the epistemological 
lucidity of a direct mystical experience of an ideal and unadulterated Muslim 
self. Aimed at peeling back both collective and personal time, it was a vision 
whose fruits were hoped to bring forth not merely the reform of Islam, but also 
the pure seeds of its renewal. 
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Hemchandra's Bharat Sangeet (1870) 
and the politics of poetry: A pre-history 
of Hindu nationalism in Bengal? 


Rosinka Chaudhuri 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta ` 


This article intends to examine the legacy of an unabashedly militant Hindu image that the 
poet Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay inaugurated at the very inception of nationalist and 
literary discourse in India in a famous poem called Bharat Sangeet (1870). Where was this 
prescient image, which would become fundamental to a certain type of anti-colonlal politics, 
located in the relationship between nineteenth-century literature, militancy and the political 
imagination in Bengal? 

A closer look at the conflicting pressures on the colonised cautions against a teleology 
which would see this poem as a precursor to a more pernicious strain of later Hindu nation- 
alism while recognising, at the same time, that the dissemination of certain revolutionary 
ideals through a few influential literary texts inaugurated a philosophy of extremist politics 
in Bengal that travelled, in no time at all, from the literary arena into life. 


The real spirit of the Bengali poems and songs cannot be conveyed in English 
translations. One must read them in the original to get an idea of their true sig- 
nificance and of the fire it kindled in youthful hearts. But poor though the 
translations are, they would serve to demonstrate, beyond any doubt, that the 
militant nationalism—the so-called terrorism—was not the wild pranks of a 
few misguided youths, but the result of a great national reawakening which 
profoundly swayed the people at large. 

R.C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom Movement, Calcutta, 1975. 


Although Hembabu had become famous by virtue of a variety of excellent 
poems, still, whenever his name is mentioned, Bengalis recall his Bharat- 
Sangeet and Bharat-Bilaap—just as Grey would have become immortal even 
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if he had written nothing other than Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
just as Wolfe would have been counted as a poet if he had written only the 
Burial of Sir John Moore, just as Pope's Eloisa to Abelard was enough to make 
him known as a poet, just as, if Shakespeare had written only Hamlet, his in- 
comparable talent would have been obvious to the world, in the same way, if 
Hemchandra had left us only Bharat-Bilaap or Bharat-Sangeet, he would still 
have been accorded a high status among poets as an outstanding poet—there is 
no doubt about that. (my translation) 
From the Áryadarsan, cited in Manmathanath Ghosh, 
Hemchandra, Calcutta, 1919. 


As the artist builds to a plan, so 1s a nation fashioned by its own dreams. 
Sister Nivedita, Modern Review, Calcutta, 1907. 


Writing in 1870, Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay (1838-1903), in one of his most 
celebrated poems, ‘Bharat Sangeet’ ['Song of Bharat'], imagines a young man 
standing on a mountain-top, wearing a Hindu namabali (scarf), blowing upon a 
trumpet, and calling his countrymen to wake from their slumber. Dressed thus in 
unabashedly Hindu garb, this young man ‘with the stance of a sannyasi' is depicted 
as enveloped in an astonishing light as he exhorts his fellow men to forget distinc- 
tions of caste, to forget their chanting their prayers, thelr meditation, and to Join . 
together in the worship of arms. ‘Become experts in the deployment of weapons, ` 
go mad in the Rasa of warfare’ the poet declaims, "This is not the time for medita- 
tion; unsheathe your swords .... Descendants of Aryans, your eyes have been de- 
ceived at the sight of a few sentries standing guard; can it be that a nation of twenty 
crore should remain in chains, slave to the foreigner?'! 

This vision predates Bankimchandra Chatterjee’s famous depiction of militant 
Hindu sanyasis in the novel Anandamath (1882), ‘arguably the most important 
political novel ever written in India’, by a full dozen years? Anandamath was fam- 
ous for propagating a powerful image of a community of militant Hindu ascetics 
who worship the nation as a mother goddess and are ready to fight and die for 
their country, and for its song, Vande Mataram, which subsequently echoed through 
almost every rally, meeting and protest march among campaigners for Indian 
independence, In it, the adoration of an ideal motherland in the first verse gave 
way, in the next, to an aggressive imagery of combative strength: 


Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands, 
When the swords flash out in twice seventy million hands 
And seventy million voices roar 


! Bandyopadhyay, ‘Bharat Sangeet’ (First published in the Education Gazette, 1871), p. 115. 
Subsequently referred to as ‘Bharat Sangeet’. This and all subsequent translations from the Bengali 
are mins, 

1 Nandy, Time Warps, p. 25. 
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Thy dreadful name from shore to shore? 

With many strengths who art mighty and stored, 
To thee I call, Mother and Lord! 

Thou who savest, arise and save!? 


This translation of Bankim's song was done by the neo-Hindu nationalist and 
poet Aurobindo in 1909; three years earlier, in 1906, 36 years after Hemchandra's 
original vision of a Hindu youth upon a mountain-top calling his countrymen to 
arms, Aurobindo had written Bhawani Mandir [Temple of the Mother], which 
began, eerily but tellingly, with a vision that derived many of its elements from 
the imagery in Bharat Sangeet: 


OM Namas Chandikayai 
A temple is to be erected and consecrated to Bhawani, the Mother, among 


the hills. To all the children of the Mother the call is sent forth to help in the 
sacred work .... 

We will therefore build a temple to the white Bhawani, the Mother of Strength, 
the Mother of India; and we will build it in a place far from the contamination 
of modern cities and as yet little trodden by man, in a high and pure air steeped 
in calm and energy .... 

We will therefore have a Math [monastery] with a new Order of Karma 
Yogins attached to the temple, men who have renounced all in order to work 
for the Mother .... 


The martial sentiment in Vande Mataram is echoed in Bhawani Mandir's vision 
of the mother goddess of the country as ‘the mother of Strength ... pure Shakti’. 
‘For what is a nation?’ asked Aurobindo, ‘What is our mother-country? It is not a 
piece of earth, nor a figure of speech, nor a fiction of the mind. It is a mighty Shakti, 
composed of the Shaktis of all the millions of units that make up the nation’.? In 
his notes, Aurobindo mentions that although it was written by him, Bhawani 
Mandir was more his brother Barindrakumar Ghose's idea than his. In the context 
of the extremist movements that flourished at the time, he also clarified that 'It 
was not meant to train people for assassination but for revolutionary preparation 
of the country.’ Barin attempted, initially, to find a suitable place in the hilis to 
implement this dream, but fell iH while travelling and returned to Calcutta. Aurobindo 
said that with time he ‘thought no more about it... [but] Barin who clung to the 
idea tried to establish something like it on a small scale in the Manicktala Garden’.® 


3 Chatterjee, Bande Mataram, translation by Sri Aurobindo (20 Nov. 1909), pp. 465-66, This is 
the verso translation. Another translation by Aurobindo of the poem into powerful prose, first pub- 
lished in the Xarmayogin, also exists. 

‘ Aurobindo, Bhawani Mandir, pp. 61, 69. I am indebted to Prof, Partha Chatterjee for pointing 
out this connection to me. 

5 ibid., pp. 61,65. " 

* Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo on Himself and On the Mother, pp. 85—86. 
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Thus the dissemination of certain extremist and revolutionary ideals through 8/ 
few influential literary texts inaugurated a philosophy of extremist politics that 
travelled, in no time at all, from the literary arena into life. 

This article intends to examine the legacy of an image that the poet Hemchandra 
inaugurated at the very mception of nationalist and literary discourse in Bengal; 
was this prescient image, which would become fundamental to a certain type of 
anti-colonial politics, any different in nature from other influential ideas propagated 
by the likes of Bankimchandra or Aurobindo? Within the space of the years that 
separate Bharat Sangeet in1870 (which sounded the first call to militancy) from 
Anandamath in 1882 (which embodied that militancy in the image of the Mother) 
and from Bhawani Mandir in 1906 (which combined both these elements in its 
potent blueprint for action), had something died and was something else born? 
Was Hemchandra's vision rooted in cosmopolitan, metropolitan and essentially 
egalitarian forms of thinking, or was it in tune with the Hindu chauvinism of the 
later Bankimchandra and the extreme political rhetoric of Aurobindo? Sudipta 
Kaviraj has remarked that 'In the conventional historiography of nationalism, 
Bankimchandra's fame, and to western secularists his ignominy, lies primarily in 
his responsibility for dreaming up the icon of the nation—feminine, maternal, 
territorial, natural, but offensively Hindu ...’; yet at the same time, Jagadish 
Bhattacharya has also painted out that the Vande Mataram was written at a time 
in his life when Bankimchandra was a declared atheist.’ 

A study of the relation between nineteenth-century literature and militancy in 
Bengal reveals, iritriguingly, that the first novel ever written by a Bengali, called 
A Journal of Forty-eight Hours of the Year 1945, written in English by Kylash 
Chunder Dutt and published by D.L. Richardson in the Calcutta Literary Gazette 
of 6 June 1835, envisaged an armed uprising of Bengalis against oppressive British 
rule a century later.’ A study of the conflicting attitudes prevalent at the time, 
however, will show that it is very difficult to construct any straightforward picture 
of what, in the nineteenth century, constituted the Hindu right and what the liberal 
centre; that images associated with an extreme Hinduism could originate in the 
mildest of political persuasions, complicating our notions of the origins of a par- 
ticular strain of strident Hinduism that holds very different connotations today. 

One of the most discussed and controversial themes in twentieth-century Indian 
history and politics has been the character of Hindu nationalism as an ideology 
and political language. À number of studies on the origins of Hindu nationalism, 
as it occurred both nationwide and in Bengal, have been undertaken over the years, 
but those that have examined the role of literature in political life have usually 


? Kaviraj, The Unhappy Conscioumess, p. 142; Bhattacharya, Bande Mataram, p. 10. 

1 Another fictional work in English on the same theme was Shosbee Chunder Dutt's The Republic 
of Orissa: Annals from the Pages of the Twentieth Century, published in the Saturday Evening's 
Hurkaru of 25 May 1845. The armed rebellion of Indians against the British was also the theme of 
S.C. Dutt's Shankur: A Tale of tha Mutiny of 1857 (1892) and S.M. Mitra's Hindupore (1909). 
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emphasised the importance of one central figure, such as Bharatendu Harishchandra 
in Benaras or Bankimchandra Chatterjee in Bengal, in their narratives.? 
Bankimchandra, more than any other figure, has been almost universally identified 
as the disseminator of sectarian sentiments through influential literary works that 
were of a ‘deeply communal nature’ in late nineteenth-century Bengal," principally 
because of tbe enormous influence of his novel Anandamath, and its song. How- 
ever, a closer look at the politics of other literary and political leaders and intel- 
lectuals of the time critiques the monolinearity of this perspective, and, by re- 
instating the various cross-currents of contemporary intellectual thought, restores 
the 'polyvocality' of civil society.!! The diversity and range of opinions even within 
the narrow spectrum of thought on the role of Hindu religion in national life in 
nineteenth-century Bengal are obvious, for instance, when we compare and contrast 
the attitudes of the poet Hemchandra Banerjee and his mentor, the great intellectual 
` Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, with those of the critic Akshaychandra Sarkar and his 
friend Bankimchandra—all of whom belong to a particular milieu characteristic 
of upper middle-class Bengali culture in the nineteenth century. Certain choices 
made by these writers in their delineation of a nation in the making, and the de- 
scriptions of the sort of nation and its citizens that formed their ideal, lead us to the 
problematic question of the interdiscurvisity between early formulations of Bengali 
poetry and criticism and exclusivist Hindu rhetoric, and the extent of its existence. 

Hemchandra's Bharat Sangeet was published in 1870, and he died in 1903: 
chronologically, therefore, Hemchandra wrote in an age of greater passivity and 
inaction than the years of the Swadeshi movement that immediately followed, 
when Bengal's partition by Curzon in 1905 was opposed with a concerted wave 
of such passionate activism that the act had to be officially repealed in 1912. 
Sumit Sarkar has characterised this period as a ‘hiatus between the myths of renais- 
sance improvement and nationalist deliverance’, a time that ‘encouraged moods 
of introspection and nostalgia’ among the bhadralok.!? To a great extent, the for- 
mative impression made upon this period by Rajnarain Basu and Nabagopal Mitra 
of the Hindu Mela also needs to be taken into account to fully appreciate the 
mood of those years. Meanwhile Rabindranath himself, the most successful and 
talented of writer-activists in this period, wrote extensively on the Hindu com- 
ponent in our national life in this, one of his most revivalist of phases, remarking, 
in Swadeshi-Samaj: ‘Will not Hinduism be able to bring every one of us day by 
day into bonds of affinity and devotion to this Bharatbarsha of ours—the abode 


* See, for instance, standard works such as Vasudha Dalmia, The Nationalization of Hindu 
Traditions, oc Sudipta Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness. 

9 Padikkal, "The Emergence of the Novel in India’, p. 227. 

I These terms have been used by Suzie Tharu in the context of Partha Chatterjoe's discussion of 
Gandhi, Nehru and Bankimchandra in A Derivative Discourse in ‘Thinking the Nation Out’, pp. 
81-90. 

H Sarkar, Writing Social History, p. 300. 
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of our gods, the hermitage of our rishis, the land of our forefathers?’ Also, in the 
Indian context, histories of Hindu nationalism tend to concentrate on the early 
years of the twentieth century leading to independence; Christophe Jaffrelot's 
book, The Hindu Nationalist Movement in India, for instance, takes as its starting 
point the year 1925, when the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh was first formed. 
The ideological developments in the nineteenth century that made it possible for 
such political formations to come into being, however, were operating, at least in 
Bengal, from the 1830s onward, when the idea of the ‘Indian nation’ was still in 
its early stages of construction. 

It is my contention that certain influential ideas and images of the nation were 
envisaged in poetical practice long before such conceptions found currency in 
historical or political discourse in India. The ‘Indian nation’ was first imagined 
into existence, in fact, through a repeated articulation in ‘poetical rhetoric’, that 
is, in lines of poetry that came into existence in Bengal in the English language in 
the early nineteenth century and in Bengali verse in the late nineteenth, a few 
years before similar instances were to be found anywhere else in India.'* An idea 
of India, I submit, was propagated among the educated classes through the popu- 
larity of poetry in nineteenth-century Bengal, an idea that was constructed in 
image and metaphor, bringing a certain conception of the nation into existence 
through lines of verse. Benedict Anderson mentions print-capitalism and the novel 
as instrumental in imagining the nation into existence; preceding and in con- 
jugation with the novel, however, it was the power of poetry, propagated by print- 
capitalism, which was the more important and effective tool in creating a sense of 
the nation in nineteenth-century Bengal. While the English poems of Derozio 
(1827, 1828) or Kasiprasad Ghosh (1830) addressed to India as our 'native land' 
may appear as isolated and elite Instances today, the poetical rhetoric in which 
they conceived of the nation spawned an entire school of similar poems both in 
English, and, crucially, a few years later, in Bengali.!ó When this poetry of the 
nation began to be written in Bengali, certain lines and phrases caught fire and 
travelled by mouth among the middle classes at large; thus Michael's immortal 
lines to his motherland (Bangabhumir Prati) or Rangalal’s famous refrain 
'shadhinata hinatay ke bachite chay he, ke bachite chay' ['From life without 
freedom oh who would not fly'] are still quoted verbatim by Bengali speakers.!' 
The importance of poetry for nationalist discourse in late nineteenth-century Bengal 
has generally and consistently been overlooked; yet many of the debates around 
which the contemporary politics was structured was first played out in the literary 


D Tagore, ‘Swadeshi-samas’ ['Indigenous Society'], Rabindra Rachanabali Vol. 2, p. 533. 

M I have discussed this idea of ‘poetical rhetoric’ also in ‘An ideology of Indianness: The 
construction of colonial / communal stereotypes in the poems of Henry Derozio', p. 169. 

i Anderson, Imagined Communities. 

4 Poetry of the nation written in English In the nineteenth century is dealt with in Chaudhuri, 
Gentlemen Poets in Colonial Bengal. 

1 Dutt, Madhusudan Rachanabali, p. 567; and Bandyopadhyay, Padmini Upakhyan. 
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arena, between literary critics, creative writers and their readers, and dramatists 
and thelr audience. Contrary to popular academic bellef, it was not the novel that 
first and most influentially narrativised the nation; it was poetry and drama that 
seized the incipient and imaginary idea of India and presented it in the public 
sphere as a necessary and vital embodiment of the aspirations of the middle 
classes.!! The imagery that portrayed the nation in influential Bengali works 
throughout this period, however, was often inflected with Hindu overtones, used 
seti eg ee M LC RE 
but also to be armed. 


Hemchandra and Bharat Sangeet 


This article, then, will briefly examine the works and politics of some of the most 
influential writers of late nineteenth-century Bengal in relation to their attitudes 
towards the Hindu religion and the imagined nation. To lend it coherence, it will 
be structured around the publication of Hemchandra's revolutionary poem, Bharat 
Sangeet, alongside references to other related works by him, while looking at 
crucial debates in the public sphere on the nature of nationalism between 1870 
and 1903, which were not only the years of Hemchandra's working life, but also 
the crucial years in which certain aspects of our nationalism were being forged. 
While Rabindranath Tagore’s objections to the aggressive politics of coercion 
and violence in the Swadeshi movement are well documented by analysts looking 
both at his novels and essays,” this study intends to broaden the ambit of the dis- 
cussion somewhat by examining, for instance, the oblections made by an eminent 
literary critic, Akshaychandra Sarkar, to the nature of nationaliam in Bharat 
Sangeet, which he defined as narrow and self-serving when contrasted with the 
ideals of traditional, or sanatan, Hindu dharma. 

Born into a poor but respectable Brahmin family in the Hooghly district, 
Hemchandra's entrance into the senior school division of the Hindu College when 
he was 15 was sponsored by a kind and wealthy neighbour. An industrious student, 
he did consistently well at school and then at Presidency College, where he was 
in the second batch of students who took the B.A. exam (Bankimchandra was in 
the first batch), passing in the first division along with two others in 1859. A sub- 
sequent degree in law allowed him to join the High Court as a lawyer and pursue 
a successful vocation; the government appointed him chief government lawyer 
in 1890. His literary career began in 1861 with the publication of Chintatarangini, 
a long poem written after the suicide of a close friend. The very next year he 


I The importance of drama in this context cannot be underestimated and I regret not having the 
space to explore its contribution in awakening an incipient idea of the nation and Its history in a 
palpable form to vast popular audiences. 

P See Nandy, The [Legitimacy of Nationalism, oc Partha Chatterjee, 'Rabindrik "Nation" ki?’ 
[What ls Rabindranath's ‘Nation?’], pp. 7-25. 
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became the first Bengali to annotate and introduce a literary work by another 
Bengali poet more famous and talented than himself —Michael Madhusudan Dutt's 
Meghnad Badh Kavya [The Slaying of Meghnad].? A long and illustrious career 
in poetry was thus innocuously inaugurated, and Hemchandra proceeded to become 
well-known as one of the leading poets of the time in Bengal. His position as un- 
official poet-laureate was cemented by Bankimchandra, when he famously wrote, 
at the time of Madhusudan's untimely and tragic early death: 


But the throne of the Bengal-poet is not empty. That is the Bengali's star of 
good fortune in this sea of sorrow. Madhusudan's trumpet is silent, but may 
Hemchandra's veena attain immortality! He who was seated on the throne as 
Bengal's poet has travelled to the other world, but while Hemchandra is here 
we cannot weep that our mother Bengal's lap is empty of good poets.!! 


From 1868 onward, Hemchandra was publishing poetry in leading journals 
such as Bhudev's Education Gazette, Bankim's Bangadarshan, Akshaychandra's 
Nabajiban and Dwijendranath's Bharati, as well as in individual volumes such as 
Ashakanan (1876), Dashamahavidya (1882) and Chittabikash (1898).7 His best- 
known work, Brittasanghar (1875), about the slaying of the demon Britta, seemed 
obviously influenced by Michael's Meghnad, which he had greatly admired. Apart 
from these major works, he had translated from Dante's Divine Comedy and 
Shakespeare's Tempest and Romeo and Juliet, and published various editions of 
his selected poems (Kabitabali) as well as the occasional farce or satire. In his 
first publication, a long narrative poem called Birabahu Kavya [Poem of Birabahu] 
(1864), he said in the preface: ‘I have composed this narrative with the sole inten- 
tion of showing the commitment and resolution of a brave band of Hindu heroes 
in the past in their resolve to defend their own country.' The poem's language is 
emotional, with the country personified as a mother who does not heed the distress 
of her children: 


Mother, O mother, country of my birthl 
how many ages more 

will you spend at this age as a captive? 
Tell me how many ages more 

will foreign groups oppress you 

with a merciless and cruel bent of mind? 


£ Michael wrote to Raj Narain Basu about it, exclaumng, 'Meghanad is going through a second 
edition with notes, and a real B.A. has written a long critical preface, echoing your verdict —namely 
that it is the first poem in the language.’ Madhusudan Rachanaball, p. 567. 

?! Cited in Broyendranath Bandyopadhyay, Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala, p. 14. Henceforth referred 
to as Sahirya Sadhak Chantmala. 

2 These titles may be roughly translated as follows: Brittasanghar: The Killing of Britta; Athakanan: 
Glade of Hope; Dashamahavidya: Ten Forms of Durga, and Chutabikash: Blossoming Heart. Blrabahu 
Kavya, about the demon-king Ravana's soo, Birabahu, could be translated as Poem of Birabahu. 
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How much longer will you sleep 

wake, mother, wake, wake— 

see how your sons and daughters cry themselves blind. 
Our bodies are whitened with dust 

as we roll on the ground 

take us into your lap for once and let us call you mother. 
Whose mother are you 

and whom do you have on your lap 

Pushing aside your own son whose son do you rear? 
Whom do you give your milk to 

that is not your child, 

You are taming a black cobra with milk in your home.? 


While the honesty of this impassioned plea is certainly not in doubt, it is worth 
pointing out here that the same poet published, a few years later, a volume called 
Bharateshwari Maharani Victoriar Jubilee Utsav [The Jubilee Celebrations of 
Queen Victoria, Empress of Bharat] (1887). This was then also printed in a special 
edition, in Royal four-page format and in various coloured inks, as a gift to the 
queen; here, English translations of the poems followed the originals in Bengali. 
Yet a year before, in 1886, Hemchandra had also famously recited a poem called 
"Rakhi-Bandhan' at the second session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta, 
incorporating within the poem a section from Bankimchandra's song Vande 
Mataram. 1n this astonishing poem, Hemchandra had prophesied that India had 
now awakened to a climate of love, unity and purpose, its people singing aloud 
the Vande Mataram song (and here he quotes the first section of the song), its 
joyous sound echoing in cities and temples till the country is intoxicated. Such 
inconsistencles were, perhaps, typical in the moderate political mindset of the 
period, in which the assumptions of faith that the socially progressive and pol- 
itically ambitious middle class had in British institutions co-existed with an in- 
creasing despair and accumulating frustration that found first utterance in the 
guise of poetry and song. Vande Mataram itself did not acquire its immense status 
until quite a few years later, as Aurobindo Ghose pointed out in 1907: 


It was thirty-two years ago that Bankim wrote his great song and few listened; 
butin a sudden moment of awakening from long delusions the people of Bengal 
looked round for the truth and somebody sang Bande Mataram. The Mantra 
had been given and in a single day a whole people had been converted to the 
religion of patriotism.* . 


Apropos the publication of Bharat Sangeet, Akshaychandra Sarkar commented 
somewhat acerbically, ‘Right from the beginning of the year 1277 (1870) our poet 
was hell-bent upon giving direction to our national life. The famous "Bharat Sangeet’, 


? Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala, p. 47. 
™ The English Works of Sri Aurobindo, Centenary Editloa, Vol. 17, p. 389. 
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I think, was presented at the very start of the year.’ First published in the government- 
owned Education Gazette, edited at the time by Bhudev Mukhapadhyay (1827—94), 
the poem was strident in its tone, starting with a description of the march of the 
various nations of the world towards progress and emancipation, portraying an 
America driven by aggressive imperialist ambitions in a manner that sounds 
surprisingly apposite today: 


“Do not still sleep, lift up your eyes, 
Look, look and behold this universe 
How beautiful, how curious, 

With its diverse and different peoples. 


There is America, newly risen, 

Aiming to swallow the world. 

Made impatient by her own strength 

She roars, and the world trembles: 

It is as if she wishes to pull and tear it to pieces 
So that she can build it anew. 


And there, at the centre, always worshipped 
Always brave, mother to courageous sons, 
Eternally young, the Greek world . 

Lights up the earth with the rays of her glory, 
Thrashes the ocean, tramples the mountain range 
And floats away in jest. 


Arabia, Egypt, Persia and the Turks 

Tartars, Tibetans—where else should I look? 
China, Burma, uncivilized Japan, 

They too are free, they too are important, 

To be a slave, contemptbly, 

It is only Bharat that still sleeps. 

Sound the trumpet, sound it to say 
Everybody is free in this vast universe 
Everyone is awake and takes pride in honour 
It is only Bharat that continues to sleep".? 


This entire opening section is within quotation marks, as it is part of a song being 
sung by a young man, whom Hemchandra then proceeds to describe: 


After speaking thus, raising a trumpet to his mouth 
Upon a mountain-top, wearing a sacred Hindu scarf 


> ‘Bharat Sangeet , pp. 115-16. 
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Summoning lightning in the light of his eyes, 
A youth then continued to sing. 


He had large eyes, a noble forehead, 

Fair body, and the stance of a sansyasi, 

Standing upon a mountain-top, wearing a sacred Hindu scarf 
Summoning lightning in the light of his eyes, his 

Body bathed in the lustre of an incomparable light. 


The trumpet roared with force, 

“Two hundred crore human lives 

In this land of Bharat are the foreigner’s slaves, 
They lie there tied in chains! 


The men that conquered Aryavarta— 

Are these men descendants of the same race? 
Only a few sentries stand guard 

But their eyes are deceived at the sight! 


Shame on the Hindu clan! Forgetful of the code of the brave 
Having drowned their proud souls in water, 

They have surrendered in the hands of their enemy 

This golden Bharat for them to destroy. 


Like cowards, with folded hands 

To touch the dust of other’s feet to their foreheads 
Look how they run with such curiosity 

These inhabitants of Bharat, betrayers of their clan.” 


+ 


The poem continues with an invocation of the glorious past, when ‘our ancestors’, 
the Aryans, had conquered the country. The martial abilities of the Aryans have 
given way now to a state of enslavement among Indians, and the youth resumes 
his song towards the end of the poem to urge the people that it is still not too late 
to unsheathe their swords, awaken, and reclaim their days of lost ability. 
Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, who was said to have inspired the poem, had apparently 
been reluctant to publish it, but eventually did so upon being reproached for not 
publishing it by Hemchandra in Bharat-Bilaap [Bharat's Reproach]. Bhudev's 
son Mukundadeb tells us that he had asked for a softer approach, and was directly 
responsible for giving the poem a ‘historical character’. Objecting to the references 
to the British, he wanted-the original mention of ‘a few white sentries standing 
guard' changed, so that Hemchandra subsequently altered the word swetaprahari 
in the concerned line.” When the poem eventually appeared in a collection, it 
sported a headnote beginning: ‘In India when the Mughals ruled ...’ which was 


* Ibid., pp. 116-17. 
? Cited in Manmathanath Ghosh, Hemchandra, p. 229. 
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not there in the original, and Shivaji’s name, mentioned in the poem then, was 
missing later from the lines: ‘Standing on the mountain-top, wearing a namabali,/ 
Stood Shivaji, calling lightning to his eyes ...'. 

A huge controversy erupted upon the poem's publication, so much so that it 
was changed in certain places before it appeared in a collection; the second and 
third editions of Hemchendra’s selected poems, Kabitabali, not daring to carry 
the poem at all. Akshaychandra asserts that the government was concerned enough 
to specifically have had the poem translated, When Robinson, the translator, trans- 
lated the word ‘jaban’ to mean foreigner, and transcribed Shivaji as ‘Sewji’, the 
governor-general wrote to Bhudev asking him to explain the inclusion of such 
verses in the Education Gazette. Bhudev apparently maintained that the translator 
had erred in rendering Shivaji as Sewji, and especially by referring to the word 
‘laban’, which was derived from Yunani and now meant Muslim, to denote a for- 
eigner. But he maintained that the beauty of the poem made it deserve its place in 
such a publication.” 

Hemchandra's iconic imagery in this poem was prophetic in more ways than 
one, for not only did the motif of renunciation and militancy embedded in the 
image of the youth upon the mountain-top become inspirational, but the figure of 
Shivaji too was to become a celebrated marker of Hindu heroism in nationalist 
politics by the turn of the century. Tilak had originally initiated the first Shivaji 
festival in Maharashtra in 1895 with the hope that it would spread all over India; 
in 1902 Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar was the first to organise a Shivaji Utsav in 
Calcutta, and this became an annual ceremony in which Shivaji's ideal of a single 
Hindu rashtra was celebrated, with Rabindranath writing a famous poem called 
'Shivaji-Utsav' for the festival of 1904. However, all that was about 30 years 
after Bharat Sangeet finally made its way into a collected edition of Hemchandra's 
poetry; and when it did there was an elaborate note preceding the poem that avoided 
mentioning Shivaji's heroism too directly.” 

After so much controversy, it would be reasonable then to assume that Bharat 
Sangeet was read at the time by almost every educated Bengali in the country. 
Indeed, R.C. Dutt mentioned that Hemchandra’s ‘patriotic lyric on India is known 
by heart to a large circle of readers ....'* How large that circle was may be gauged 
from the fact that the first edition of his Kabitabali (21 November 1870) had a 
print run of 500 copies which sold out so quickly that a second edition of 1,500 


9! Sarkar, Xabi Hemchandra, pp. 9-10. Hereafter referred to as Kabi Hemchandra. 

* The headnote read: ‘At a time in India when the Mughals dominated and the Mughal armies had 
gradually swamped Bharatvarrzha entirely and then proceeded to attack the region of Maharashtra, 
a Maharashtrian Brahmin named Madhavacharya, terribly saddened by the misery of his country, 
went about the cities and the mountains of the land singing songs that spoke about bravery and 
excited enthusiasm towards defending the freedom of his land. His songs have been extremely 
popular and dearly loved among Maharashtrians ever since the time of Shivaji. After 
Madhavechorya’s death, these songs have been sung from one place to another by other singers. I 
have written “Bharat Sangeet” in emulation of that custom.’ ‘Bharat Sangeet’, p. 115. 

* Cited In the Introduction to Kabitabali, p. vil. 
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copies was printed the next year, followed by many successive reprints?! Rajnarain 
Basu, in his famous 'Lecture on Bengali Language and Literature' in 1878, had 
commented: ‘His composition, Bharat-Sangeet, is absolutely astonishing. It com- 
pletely suffuses the soul with the fire of love for one's country, and excites the 
mind to the highest pitch’. An eminent woman writer, mentions Manmathanath 
Ghosh, described the upheaval at the time in these words: i 


The day his Bharat-Sangeet was first published in the Education Gazette, that 
was some day! I have heard from my elders that this one poem by Hemchandra 
had, at the time, created the same effect as when an earthquake makes a country 
heave and shake from one end to the other. There was not an eye that did not 
shed continuous tears upon reading this poem, there was not a heart that did 
not tremble, was not moved, that did not light up with its force. In a manner of 
telling, it was this one single poem that firmly ensconced Hemchandra in the 
literary establishment." 


The political controversies surrounding the poem, from the start, therefore, 
overshadowed its poetical merits, and after Rangalal Bandopadhyay's immortal 
lines, ‘shadhinata hinatay ke bachite chay he, ke bachite chay', which few would - 
remember as having been derived from Thomas Moore's: 'From life without free- 
dom oh who would not fly’,* Bharat Sangeet was the next great landmark in the 
nationalist literature of modern Bengal, becoming famous for its vision of insur- 
rection against British or foreign rule. 


The Sudden Popularity of Bharat 


That the title of Bharat Sangeet reflects a national aspiration in its usage of the 
term ‘Bharat’ rather than ‘Banga’ or ‘Bangali’ is self-evident, and the popularity 
of the term ‘Bharat’ at this time is attested to by Hemchandra’s Bharat Bilaap, 
Bharat Sangeet, Bharat Bhiksha and Bharat Kamini, all of which had been pre- 
ceded by Iswar Gupta's poems Bharat Santaner Prati, Bharater Abastha, 
Bharatbhumir Durdasha and Bharater Bhagya Biplab.” More interestingly, this 
particular nomenclature may be traced to a contemporary excitement, even obses- 
sion, with the term in the age of the Hindu Mela. Set up in 1867, the Hindu Mela 
was held at a time still characterised, socially and politically, by moderation and 
conflicting impulses. Among the political events that impacted upon the nationalist 


*! Ghosh, Hemchandra, p. 249. 

9 Cited in Sa^itya Sadhak Charltmala, p. 44. 

H Ghosh, Hemchandra, p. 231. 

€ Cited in H.M. Dasgupta; Western Influences on Nineteenth-Century Bengali Poetry, p. Xxx. 

* Hemchandra's Bharat Bhiksha and Bharat Kamini may be translated as ‘Alms for Bharat! and 
"Woman of Bharat’ while Iswar Gupta's poems Bharat Santaner Prati, Bharater Abastha, 
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mind in Bengal in the latter half of the nineteenth century, this was by far the 
most significant occurrence as far as Hindu nationalism was concerned. While 
the idea for it was taken from Rajnarain Basu's influential Prospectus for the Pro- 
motion of National Feeling Among the Educated Natives of Bengal (1866) in which 
Rajnarain had advocated the setting up of an establishment of this sort, the Hindu 
Mela was organised by Nabagopal Mitra, the Tagore family and Manmohan Basu.” 
In his reminiscences, Rabindranath wrote: 


A mela called the ‘Hindu Mela’ was created with the help of our family. 
Nabagopal Mitra was appointed its main organiser. That was the first time that 
we attempted to experience a sense of respect for Bharatvarsha as our swadesh 
[own country]. Mejdada composed his famous national song ‘Mile shabe 
Bharatasantan' (‘Come together, children of Bharat’] at this time. At this mela, 
patriotic songs eulogising the country were sung, poems that expressed love 
for our country were read, country crafts and exercises displayed, and talented 
countrymen were rewarded.” 


The famous song by Rabindranath’s brother Satyendranath mentioned here is 
in itself a remarkable rehearsal of the sort of concerns that Hemchandra was pre- 
occupied with in Bharat Sangeet. Written in 1868 for the second year of the 
Hindu Mela, it was an unquestionable influence on Vande Mataram as well as 
Janaganamana (both Bankim and Rabindranath were effusive in their praise of it) 
and was, perhaps, India's first national song, celebrating victory to the motherland: 


Children of Bharat unite, with one heart and mind, 

And sing of Bharat's fame. 

Which other land can be compared to this land of Bharat? 
Which mountain can equal the Himadri? 

Bearer of fruits, crops, forceful rivers, goodness, 
Storehouse of a hundred mines—of such jewels and gems. 


À rousing chorus, 'Let there be victory for Bharat/Victory to Bharat, victory/Sing, 
victory to Bharat/What do you fear, why fear/Sing victory to Bharat', punctuated 


Bharatbhumir Durdasha, and Bharater Bhagya Biplab could be rendered as "To Bharat's Children', 
"The State of Bharat’, "The Pitiable Condition of this Land of Bharat’, and ‘A Change in the Fortunes 
of Bharat’ respectively. 

* Manmohan Basu was the editor of a weekly, Madhyastha, which was first published in Calcutta 
in 1872. A public speaker of some worth, his speeches were collected in Baktrita-Mala [Lecture 
Series], Calcutta, 1873, while his lectures on Hindu culture were published as Hindu Achar Byabahar 
[Hindu Rites and Rituals}, Calcutta, 1887. 

V My translation. Tagore, Jibanzmriti (My Reminiscences), Rabindra Rachanaball, Vol. 9, p. 463. 
The exercises mentioned here are Indigenous gymnastic practices, enthusiastically cultivated as a 
practical measure for strengthening the physical aspect of the people, a sort of precursor and enabler, 
perhaps, for the militant intentions of nationalist thought. 
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every verse, while the song ended with an invocation of the legendary bravery of 
the Indian people.” Satyendranath's and Hemchandra's vision of Bharat, however, 
remained within the confines of Bengali Hindu nationalism (it was the Sanskrit of 
the Vande Mataram song that gave it an all India application, as Nabinchandra 
Sen had pointed out to Bankim at the time),” for although the term ‘Bharat’ was 
being held aloft with a nationalist intent, and the geographical and historical 
markers in them were mostly pan-Indian, the poems did not travel beyond Bengal. 

Satyendranath's song, albeit the most popular, was still only one of the many 
patriotic songs, poems and lectures that were composed and presented on the 
occasion of the Hindu Mela, whose ultimate aim. claimed Ganendranath Tagore, 
was ‘not ordinary religious work, nor material happiness, nor fun and frolic—this 
was for our country [swadesh], for our land of Bharat'.*? Pramathanath Bisi, com- 
menting upon the Hindu Mela, had said that it was self-evident from the Mela's 
intentions, the meaning of its songs, the title of its newspaper, etc., that at the 
time, ‘everybody understood "national" and Bharat to mean the same thing ...'.*! 
Even more pertinently in the context of the use of the term Bharat, we find 
Abanindranath Tagore remarking: 


Nabagopal Mitra laid the foundation stone of a new age. All around us was 

Bharat, Bharat; the paper Bharati began to be published. Nobody used the 

term Banga in those days. National feeling (bharatiyabhab) was initiated from 

that time onward, and it was from that time that everybody learned to think of 

Bharat. 

Meanwhile, Manmohan Basu wrote of Nabagopal’s nationalist aspirations with 
much humour: 


In those days, he had ended up being labelled ‘national Nabagopal’. Somebody 
said that he had a ‘national habit’. He spoke always of ‘the national, the na- 
tional, and the national’. All his work was ‘national, national, national’. The 
newspaper he published was called ‘National’; the sabha he set up with such 
care was called ‘national’; the school he established was named ‘national’; the 
yoga centre was ‘national’; the Mela was ‘national’... when he slept, his dreams 
were ‘national’. He was the living embodiment of ‘national’.“ 


9 My translation. Satyendranath Tagore, in Durgadas Lahiri, ed., Bangalir Gaan [Songs of 
Bengalis), pp. 612-13. Manmathanath Ghosh was so moved by Bharat Sangeet that he wrongly 
attributes Satyendranath's song, with its rousing lyrics, as having come about due to its influence 
rather than the other way around. See Hemchandra, p. 230. 

9 Sen, Amaar Jiban [My Life], Vol. 2, p. 163. 

®© Bagal, Hindu Melar Itibritta [History of the Hindu Mela), pp 7—8. 

* My translation. Bisl, Chltrecharitra, p. 121. 

9 My translation. A. Tagore, Gharoa [Homely], p. 72. 

*' My translation. Prom Manmohan Basu's journal, cited in Gita Chattopadhyay, Bangla Swadeshi 
Gaan [Bengali Swadeshi Songs], p. 8. 
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Yet it is important to note here that this insistent celebration of the national did 
not take on the character of hostility towards British rule. Geeta Chattopadhyay 
has remarked that ‘in the Hindu Mela, there was no ideology of opposition or 
racial hostility (Jati-baira) towards the foreign rulers. At least, the subject of Jati- 
baira certainly did not exist. Yet remembrances of the proud past heritage of the 
country and its present misery were repeatedly brought up.’“ 

Hemchandra, in his poems Bharat Bilaap and Bharat Sangeet, was the first 
to bring into the public sphere an element of direct confrontation with the British 
that had been absent so far from the nationalist literature surrounding the Hindu 
Mela. Contemporary observers discussed this feeling of hostility, called jati baira, 
animatedly at the time, as I shall show a little later. In Bharat Bilaap, published 
a couple of months before Bharat Sangeet in the month of Jaistha 1277 Bp 
(May—June 1870) in the Education Gazette, an astonishingly direct attack was 
launched upon the British presence in India. The narrator is depicted standing 
one evening on the shore of the Ganges and gazing upon a capital city full of 
imposing buildings, a great fort and a pleasure garden. Whose city is this, asks the 
poet of the residents of Bengal; which people enjoy such a capital city? 


If you do not know, come here 

And you will see how in a variety of vehicles 
The king-like men go in diverse dispensations 
Their feet do not touch the ground for pride. 


‘Rule Britannia’ is being played afar 

Carrlage after carriage o’er spreads the ground 
The inhabitants of Britaln go forcefully forward— 
Where is Indra and Indra's power now! 


Oh destiny of mine, why cannot we 

Move forward just like them 

Forcefully, in order to say that this is ours 

This land of our birth, this land in which we live? 


Fearfully we go, fearfully we glance 

We fall upon the ground when we see a white person 
We cannot speak, we cannot shout out loud— 

Such is the terror in our hearts.” 


Once again, Hemchandra had to revise some of the lines in this poem before it 
was collected in an anthology, changing, for instance, a section in which he had 
specifically mentioned by name the oppressors of his native land as ‘the Pathans, 


“ My translation. Gita Chattopadhyay, p. 12. 
S Bandyopadhyay, Bharat Bilaap (First published In the Education Gazette, Calcutta, 1871), 
pp. 23-25. 
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Mughals, and residents of Britain’, to read, subsequently, ‘Pathans, Mughals and 
ill-intentioned Persians’ who had all ‘trampled upon the wretched Hindu’. He 
also changed entirely the last verse of the poem, which Akshaychandra had cited 
as specifically directed as a reproach to Bhudev for not publishing Bharat Sangeet, 
in it, Hemchandra had originally written: 


Fearfully I write, what more should I write, 

Or you would have heard this vina of mine 

Resound thunderously, and once again 

Would have overflowed this pained heart of Bharat.“ 


While the personification of Bharat was being evoked thus in poetry and song, 
modern Bengali historiography had already moved, irrevocably, from being the 
‘history of kings’, as in Mrityunjay Vidyalankar’s Rajabali, 1808, to the ‘history 
of this country’, as in Bharatbarser Itihas [The History of Bharatbarsa], the title 
given by at least three different writers, Tarinicharan Chattopadhyay in 1858, 
Kedarnath Datta in 1860 and Krishnachandra Ray in 1870, to their textbook his- 
tories of India. Partha Chatterjee has argued, in the context of these history texts, 
that a pre-colonial mindset gave way now to a European understanding of one's 
country in terms of territory, statehood and people." A study of Hemchandra's 
nationalist poetry shows, however, that alongside this territorial/historical realm, 
the term Bharat had also begun to be transformed into an emotive/affective idiom 
in literature and song from Hemchandra's Bharat Sangeet and Bharat Bilap in 
1870 onward. The use of the term Bharat became current now, and came to be 
understood in a different sense from its usage in the older Puranic or Vedic literature 
in Sanskrit, For the first time, histories of India with ‘Bharat’ in the title had 
begun to be written for school rooms; while these textbooks popularised the notion 
of Bharat as a nation-state, that idea at the same time began to be given emotional 
content in patriotic lyrics of a kind that were, in India, entirely new. 


‘The Religion of Patriotism’ 


Militant Hinduism in Bharat Sangeet was personified in the warlike Aryans (iden- 
tified as ‘our forefathers’) and in the young man with ‘the stance of a sannyasi', 
standing upon a mountain-top wearing a ‘namabali’. While the use of Aryan heri- 
tage has its own specific narrative in the history of ideas in modern India," the 
imaginary figure in saffron envisaged by Hemchandra also occupied a significant, 
if ambiguous, symbolic space in nationalist discourse; as I hope to show, the 
figure with the Hindu scarf is a sign more resistant to straightforward interpretation 
than we might today suppose it to be. The controversial demand in Bharat Sangeet 


“ Kabi Hemchandra, pp. 9-10. 
*' Chatterjee, Nation and Its Fragments, p. 95. 
= For a discussion on 'Aryanism and Natlonalizm’, soe Bhatt, Hindu Nationalism, pp. 12-15. 
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for organised rebellion was inalienably linked, in the nationalist imagination in 
late nineteenth-century Bengal, to the reconfiguration of the figure of the sannyasi. 
Indira Chowdhury has commented briefly upon the inadequate scholarship attend- 
ing to Vivekananda's appeal 'in terms of his redefinition of masculinity within 
the image of the sannyasi' and has attempted to redress the balance; however, her 
focus is on Vivekananda, and to some extent upon Bankimchandra, and attendant 
social discourses.* The actual historical originals of the iconic figure of the sannyasi- 
fakir had first been extensively written about in the pages of the Asiatic Researches 
by H.H. Wilson in 1828, where he listed the various types of ascetics while de- 
scribing the many austerities practised by them; remarkably, Derozio's long nar- 
rative poem, The Fakeer of Jungheera, published in the same year, romanticised 
the figure of the bandit king-cum-fakir in its tale of the love between the Muslim 
fakir and a Brahmin girl snatched from the funeral pyre of the sati. Literary repre- 
sentations of the ascetic, therefore, seemed to have idealised the colonial admin- 
istrative image of them as disreputable fraudsters from very early on, later investing 
in their mysterious persons some of the romance and danger of extremist revo- 
lutionary politics. 
According to R.C. Majumdar, 


The militant nationalism of Bengal was founded upon the twin rocks (sic)— 
the ardent patriotic call of Swami Vivekananda based on the philosophical 
teachings of Vedanta and Gita, and the religious devotion to motherland preached 
by Bankim Chandra through Anandamath. These works became the sacred 
canon of a small group of young patriots who were ready to sacrifice their all at 
the altar of their motherland. Many of them literally left their hearth and home 
and joined the secret societies in the spirit of the Sanyasins of Anandamath.* 


Meanwhile, he continued, 'The revolutionaries used Bhavani-Mandir ... as a 
suitable background for the organization of revolution. Even Bipin Chandra Pal, 
a Brahmo, openly preached that the national life should be based upon religious 
beliefs and the Hindus, Muslims and others in India should form distinct cultural 
units of a "composite nationalism"' .?! 

This emphasis upon the role of religion in our national life was a characteristic 
feature of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Pal was not alone in being a 
rationalist Brahmo and straying towards religiosity; he had been guided in this 
enterprise by Bijoy Krishna Goswami (1841—99), who had travelled in the hills 
from one sanyasi to another in quest of his spiritual guru, and whose neo-Vaishnavite 
inclinations led Pal into proclaiming Srikrishna 'the Soul of India'. Another dis- 
tinguished Brahmo leader of the time, Keshab Sen (1838—84), was blamed for the 


* Chowdhury, The Frall Hero and Virile History, p. 121. 
* Majumdar, History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. 2, p. 150. 
*! Fhid., p. 158. 
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decline of Brahmo influence in Bengal by Sibnath Sastri, who said, 'As far as I 
can recollect after much thought, it was from this time (1872: the controversy 
over the Native Marriage Act] that the hold of the Brahmo Samaj upon the people 
of the country began to loosen .... Mr Keshabchandra Sen in a sense forsook the 
leadership of the youth and lost himself in yoga, devotion [bhakti], renunciation 
[vairagya] ... he began to cook his own food and began to wear saffron: he became 
immersed in preaching renunciation .... Young people now seemed to turn their 
back on the Brahmo Samaj and move towards politics and national improvement' .? 
Meanwhile, Hemchandra's views reflecting these trends are evident in his two 
English publications, Life of Srikrishna, written while he was still a student in 
1857, and Brahmo Theism in India, 1869, in which he demonstrated the inevitable 
decline of Brahmoism in the future and the enduring legacy and superiority of 
Hinduism. Once again, in the first book, he seems to precede all the other thinkers 
of nineteenth-century Bengal who sought to construct an ideal god in Krishna, 
most notably Bankimchandra in his influential Krishnacharitra (1886) and 
Dharmatattwa (1888), and Nabinchandra Sen in his trilogy, Raibatak-Kurukhetra- 
Probhas (1887, 1893, 1897). The magnetic appeal of Ramakrishna at Dakhineswar 
in these years also conclusively points toward the educated Bengali middle-class's 
search for salvation, and the path to salvation seemed to lie either in militant re- 
volution or in spiritual renunciation, while occasionally, the two came together in 
a fruition that galvanised not only the pages of contemporary literature but also 
political life. 

Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, maverick Christian crusader and ardent preacher 
of the Vedanta, who both converted to Catholicism and ran away to join the army 
of the Maharaja of Gwalior in his youth, is one example that amply illustrates 
the point. Advising the readers of his immensely popular journal, Sandhya (started 
in 1904), ‘Whatever you hear, whatever you learn, whatever you do—remain a 
Hindu, remain a Bengali’,™ he used his extremist journal to inculcate a race hatred 
that was intended to deliberately break the spell or maya of British power and 
prestige while aiming for complete independence. The Sandhya, the Nabashakti 
(ed. Monoranjan Guha Thakurta, 1907-8) and the Bande Mataram (ed. Aurobindo 
Ghose, Shyamsundar Chakrabarty, Hemendraprasad Ghosh, 1906-8) were all 
journals that advocated extremist politics; but by far the most bloody-minded 
was the Yugantar (ed. Barindrakumar Ghose, Abinash Bhattacharya, Bhupendranath 
Datta, 1906-8). Criticising the policy of passive resistance, the Yugantar openly 
called for violent revolution: ‘Without bloodshed the worship of the goddess will 
not be accomplished .... And what is the number of English officials in each district? 
With a firm resolve you can bring English rule to an end on a single day .... Begin 
yielding up a life after taking a life.“ The point being made here is that the anti- 
colonial discourse of militant nationalism in Bengal drew its imagery from poets 


P Sastri, Ramtanu Lahir O Tatkalin Banga Samaj, p. 274. 
D Quoted in Sinha, Upadhyay Brahmabandhab, pp. 81-83. 
4 Swarajya-Sthapan, Yugantar, 1, 49 (3 Mar. 1907), p. 383. 
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such as Hemchandra, who had articulated almost exactly the same sentiments in 
Bharat Sangeet 30 years earlier at the very inception of nationalist literature in 
India: 


Nowadays you are a hundred crore more than before, 
Why shouldn't you be able to rescue your native land, 
You could with laughing ease rule 

From Sumeru to Kumari 

You could raise the flag of victory on this earth 

If a few of you woke up and took a vow. 


Then at the feet of a different race 

Why do you stay grovelling all 

Why don't you tear apart these shackling chains 
And make up your minds to be free? 


The numerical superiority of the Indians in relation to the presence of a few 
sentries (originally ‘white sentries') standing guard that occurs at the start of the 
youth's song, along with the above mention of the Indian population being 'several 
crore’ greater today than in the time of the Aryans—these were elements that 
became integral to nationalist rhetoric in India. First imagined thus in this early 
poem in 1870, this refrain of strength in numbers would be repeated ceaselessly 
(most famously in the Vande Mataram song) in songs, poems, essays and speeches, 
becoming a fundamental trope of nationalist politics in pre-independent India. 
"Will Bharat remain thus asleep?’ (‘Bharat ki shudhu ghumaye robe?’) asked the 
poet in the last line of Bharat Sangeet, and this question seemed to animate real 
life revolutionaries into answering far sooner than anticipated, perhaps, with the 
birth of militant Hinduism's first modern cadre, the secret socleties or terrorist 
cells that were imbued with the spirit of religious emotionalism. 


The Poetic Nationalism of Racial Hostility (Jati-baira) 


Meanwhile, Akshaychandra Sarkar had finished formulating his thoughts on the 
national life of the Bengali in Kabi Hemchandra by 1904, when the book was 
completed, although the hesitant committee that had commissioned it did not 
publish it till 1912. Akshaychandra, whose stature may be gauged from Bipin 
Chandra Pal's description of him as ‘not only my teacher in literature, but also the 
man whose paper, the Sadharani, taught me the “a b c" of politics right through to 
the last lesson’, had many objections to the nature of nationalism in Bharat 
Sangeet, Hemchandra's nationalism, according to Akshaychandra, was shallow 
and confined to the realm of ethnic hostility to the British, to Jati-baira; it did not 
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actually adhere to the Hindu religion, which was the only true form nationalism 
could and should take. Jati-bairita was a phrase first used in the journal Shiksha- 
darpan o sambad-sar edited by Bhudev in 1864, and elaborated upon by Bankim 
in an essay in the Sadharani magazine in 1873. The fact that the ordinary English- 
man is superior to the ordinary Bengali is not in doubt, Bankim had said, and for 
amity to exist between the two sides, it was necessary for the inferior side to remain 
humble, obedient and dutiful towards the superior side. However, 


We may be obedient, but we are not humble, and never will be. That is because 
we are an ancient race (Jati). To this day we read the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, we act according to the laws set down by Manu and Yagnavalkya, we 
bathe, and then worship God in the world's most incomparable language. Until 
we forget all these things, we shall not be able to be humble. We might pretend 
to be modest outwardly, but cannot be humble in our hearts. Therefore, this 
jati-baira is a result of our current situation. 

As long as the relationship is one of subject and conqueror between the 
native and the foreigner, we shall remember our past pride, and the hostilities 
(jati-baira) will not be checked. And we pray with our heart and soul that until 
we become equal to the English, the influence of this hostility (Jatl-baira) re- 
mains as strong as it is now. As long as these hostilities exist, there will be a 
feeling of competition .... It is our good fortune indeed to have commenced 
hostilities with the English.” 


Akshaychandra quotes extensively from the text of Bankim’s explication of 
the term jati-baira, and then proceeds to define the limits of Hemchandra’s na- 
tionalism: 


Bankimbabu has said, ‘It is our good fortune to have commenced hostilities 
with the English’, That ‘good fortune’ had its source in the poetry of Hembabu. 
Jati-baira existed. But it was not perceived to be a blessing; as a result, it did 
not have pomp. The Brahmin pundit had it in his dilapidated school-room, the 
English novice had it,—after listening to Ramgopal Ghosh’s lectures, while 
reading the Hindu Patriot, and in the poetry of Rangalal. But jati-baira had not 
yet acquired such grandeur; it had not spread so wide.” 


Hemchandra wrote in an age when nationalist agitation was gathering clarity and 
force, and his own involvement in such matters was comprehensively present in 
his poetry, so much so that many contemporaries hailed him with great enthusiasm 
as the poet of Jati-baira.? It was this popularity that Akshaychandra wished to 
question when he remarked that the hostility (/ati-baira) of the Marathas towards 
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the Mughals in the verses of Bharat Sangeet (for the Maratha leader Shivaji had 
been the original hero) spread 'among the enervated Bengali's schools and colleges, 
courtrooms and zamindari offices, and in the inner chambers of civilization’. But 
although the reach of Hemchandra's influence was wide, it was still, in a certain 
sense, restricted, for as Akshaychandra pointed out, ‘in spite of the feeling of 
hostility (jati-baira) in courts, colleges, and civilized society that it had been our 
good fortune for Hemchandra's talent to have induced, it was still limited to those 
areas alone. The word has not reached the bazaars, the fields, the riverside or the 
road; the man in the market does not know who Hembabu is, the farmer in his 
field has never heard or caught a whiff of his name. The young village girl who 
bathes in the river does not comprehend'—and here he quotes from Bharat 
Sangeet—'that “Bharat is still sunk in slumber”’.© This Gandhian concern with 
the common man, with the fanmer and the labourer, the poor and the dispossessed 
that Akshaychandra articulates here did not find political expression until much 
later, when Gandhi shed his three piece suit to adopt the loincloth as an expression 
of solidarity with the masses. Anticipating the subsequent political turn to touch 
the soul of India, Akshaychandra saw, long before the Congress politician did, 
that jati-baira belonged to the educated Bengali alone, and was not enough. Com- 
pleting his thought from the section quoted above invoking the village girl at the 
river, he concluded, ‘There are so many people out there on the road, long stick in 
hand, thin cotton (gamchha] tied around, who do not know what “Bharat” is.'! 
Nehru made a similar discovery many years later when, famously, he recounted 
in Discovery of India that the peasants he met in the countryside in his youth did 
not know what they meant when they shouted “Bharat Mata ki jay—Victory to 
Mother India'.& 

In a section of Kabi Hemchandra called "The Bengali's "National Life" and 
Hemchandra', Akshaychandra had explained why he was dissatisfied with what 
Bengalis understood by the term ‘jatiya jiban' or national life: 


First of all, we do not properly understand this term, The National Life of the 
Bengali. Perhaps the leaders of the Congress understand the term The National 
Life of the Indian, we certainly do not comprehend it. If the national life of the 
Bengali is a constituent part of the national life of the Indian, then that is even 
more incomprehensible. Instead of saying this, if we say the national life of the 
Bengali is a part of Hindu life that too does not help much. How much a part? 
Only that part which is geographically in Bengal? In Bengali history? Then is 
Kashi (Benaras) not a part of our national life? And Ram-Lakshman? Are they 
too nothing? What sort of a national life is that? I don't understand it. 
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The real thing is that the time has come when we must understand what we 
mean exactly when we use terms such as 'nationalism' (jatiyata), 'national 
life’ (Jatiya jiban), or ‘the welfare of the country’ (desh-hitoishita).9 


This criticism, however, was not made from the point of view of a detached 
outsider observing and commenting upon the nature of the political scene. 
Akshaychandra was, according to Surendranath, ‘prominently connected with 
the Indian Association in its early days, and took a leading part in ensuring the 
success of the second session of the Congress in Calcutta in 1886. He was a lead- 
ing figure in connection with the Rent Bill agitation and worked in earnest co- 
operation with the Editor of the paper (Bengalee) as a sturdy champion of the 
rights of ryots.”“ While he worked hard with the government on the issue of 
zamindari panchayats, he ceased cooperation with the authorities the moment the 
matter involved traditional Hinduism, fiercely opposing the Widow Remarriage 
and Age of Consent Bills. A committed proponent of the Swadeshi cause long 
before it became fashionable, he is reputed never to have bought a foreign item 
for 26 long years from 1891 to 1917; when Indian umbrellas could not be obtained, 
he did not use an umbrella for all those years, even forsaking European medicine 
for the first seven years of his vow. The pointed reference to the Congress in his 
criticism of a particular type of politics perhaps had its origins in Hemchandra’s 
presentation of one of his poems, Rakhi Bandhan (which he hailed for having 
incorporated a section of Bankim’s Vande Mataram within it) at the second session 
of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta—a fact he mentions in his book.9 
Akshaychandra’s criticism of Hemchandra’s nationalism is distinct, however, from 
Aurobindo’s pointed criticism of Congress policies of conciliation in a series of 
articles in the Indu Prakash in 1893-94, called ‘New Lamps for Old’, where the 
rhetoric instead seems to echo Hemchandra’s directive to shed the old and bring 
in the new in terms of modes of resistance. 


Hinduism versus Nationalism 


Here, and subsequently, it shall become more and more clear that Akshaychandra 
bases his understanding of nationalism upon his allegiance to the Hindu reli- 
gion. Further on, making an illuminating distinction between the sacred and the 
secular, he extols the superiority of sites of Hindu pilgrimage compared to the 
relative unimportance of political/secular sites arguably associated with Muslim 
hegemony, asking, ‘What is this thing called the welfare of the nation (desh- 
hitoishita)? Does that mean saying that Maida-Murshidabad are better places than 
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Kashi-Puri-Sridham? I’m afraid I do not understand that.'* The superiority of 
the Hindu religion is not in doubt, and the core of our national life, he says, needs 
to be located within it; his criticism of Hemchandra is centred on the notion that 
in Hemchandra's poetry, the ‘welfare of the nation’ is not unequivocally situated 
in a conception of the superiority of the Hindu way of life. 

Yet strangely, Hemchandra's social politics, despite his apparent Anglicism, 
incorporated a conservative belief in traditional value systems not dissimilar to 
those advocated by Akshaychandra Sarkar. A heated controversy on the role of 
intellectuals in Bengali society had broken out when Keshab Chandra Sen, the 
then leader of the Brahmo Samaj, attacked Hemchandra publicly for observing 
orthodox Hindu rites in the funeral services of his father. If such well-known 
figures did not set an example by repudiating such antiquarian and patently absurd 
rituals, Kesab Chandra demanded to know, what was the future of modernity in 
Bengal? Hemchandra replied by writing, in English, a tract entitled ‘Brahmo Theism 
in India’, in which he pointed out to the Brahmos ‘how impracticable it is to 
found a popular religion on the basis of a metaphysical theology’. Defending 
Hinduism for its ‘extraordinary vitality’, Hemchandra explained that it owed its 
longevity to ‘two facts—its character, and the law which regulates the propagation 
of religions’. These factors had helped it to outmanoeuvre Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam. Of the latter, he wrote, in a language common to many Bengali intel- 
lectuals of his time; ‘For five centuries, at least, Mahomedan infidels swayed over 
India with an iron sceptre; and yet did Hinduism set at defiance the Koran and the 
sword of Mahomet.” 

It should be noted, though, that when Akshaychandra had emphasised that for 
him, ‘He who nurtures his own dharma is the true “patriot”; one’s own country, 
one's own jati, sanatan rites and rituals, he loves all of these ...' he was differing 
from his guru Bankimchandra in an essential way.* Bankim’s Hinduism was 
both self-conscious and reconstituted: in fact. in order for Hinduism to survive in 
history, he felt it was essential for it to be reconstructed rationalistically in a 
manner very different from its traditional form. Sudipta Kaviraj makes the point 
that the symbols that Bankimchandra had taken from the repertoire of Hinduism 
were ‘actually highly unorthodox’.” For Bankimchandra had insisted that the 
only way forward was either to forsake Hinduism altogether, which was unad- 
visable, or to ‘take only the essence of it, that part with which society can move 
forward, and uplift itself, and follow that’.” Kaviraj has also argued that Bankim, 
‘remarkably, does not give any encouragement to usual forms of chauvinism’ 
and that ‘The Bande Mataram is not statistically communal. Muslims provide, on 
any serious demographic enumeration, the majority of those twice seven crore 
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uplifted hands, or the arithmetic of the song collapses.” Amales Tripathi too has 
defended Bankim from the condemnation that the 'exclusive Hindu tone and 
imagery' of his works offered 'Hindu communalism a defence and Moslem com- 
munalism an excuse’. maintaining that this view is shrouded in ‘cobwebs of mis- 
understanding’.” Bankim himself had held that ‘If the king is from a different 
race, it does not follow that the kingdom is not free.’ Under the Pathans, Bengal 
flourished, and it was Akbar who brought doom, he stated in Banglar Itihas, so 
while ‘the Mughal is our enemy, the Pathan is our friend’.” In an essay called 
'Devatatwa O Hindudharma' , unlike Akshaychandra, he did not equate rites and 
rituals with dharma, he placed dharma above rites and rituals. Giving an example 
of two kinds of Brahmins, he shows one to be a cruel and corrupt landlord who 
'jncants Hari's name even in the act of forging documents; is this man a Hindu?’ 
The other Brahmin is a man who 'takes his food from all castes; does not refuse 
dining with Muslims and Christians. He does not observe a single ritual of worship. 
But he never tells lies ... and honours God inside himself. He never deceives any- 
one, does not covet other's goods .... Of these two who is a Hindu in reality? .... 
One has strayed from dharma, the other from religious rituals. Are the rituals 
religion, or is dharma religion?" "^ He concludes, emphatically, that he does not 
believe in 'some sort of difference between Hindus and Muslims. If someone is a 
Hindu he is not automatically good, and a Muslim evil .... Along with other qualities 
he who had the quality of dharma on his side, whether a Hindu or a Muslim, was 
superior. Even with other qualities, he who lacked dharma, a Hindu or a Muslim, 
was inferior.” In this particular aspect of his thinking, Bankim shared his world- 
view with the earlier mythic imagination of Mrityunjay Vidyalankar in Rajabali 
(1808), which was informed by just such an outlook. Untouched by Western edu- 
cation, Mrityunjay had asserted likewise that kings are rulers on earth only as 
long as they follow dharma and to forsake dharma is to invite divine retribution, 
whether you were the Hindu king Prithviraj or the Muslim emperor Aurangzeb. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that Bankimchandra had no compunction 
in describing the Muslim in the most prejudiced and unacceptable language 
imaginable. Disputing the Muslim historian's version of Bengali history as false, 
he described Muslims as people ‘made blind by their racial arrogance’, as ‘lying 
and Hindu-hating' in character. Further on in the same essay, he narrows his focus 
upon the historian Minhaz ud Din, who fabricated the myth that 17 Muslim horse- 
men had conquered Bengal, writing: 


You do not believe in what I have seen with my own eyes, but you repose 
your trust upon that killer of the sacred cow, that shaven-headed Muslim's 
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self-fabricated imagination. This belief has no other foundation than that the 
sahibs have based their histories upon the word of Minhaz ud Din. You get a 
job if you read it! Why shouldn't you believe it? (my emphasis)” 


While it is true that even here the earlier principles of dharma and adharma 
apply, since Bankim goes on to distinguish the Pathan as good and the Mughal as 
the oppressor in the context of Bengali history, it is the vituperative descriptive 
rhetoric he employs in his delineation of the Muslim that has led to his enduring 
reputation as a communally prejudiced thinker who sowed the seeds of Hindu 
chauvinism through the powerful use of language in both his essays and his fiction, 
in novels such as Sitaram and Anandamath. The noted Bengali historian Akshay- 
kumar Moitreya had pointed out as early as 1903 that Bankim's depiction of the 
brave Muslim general Mohammed Taki Khan was a gross distortion of historical 
facts. Deploring the fact that Bankimchandra (who had read Ghulam Husain’s 
Seir-ul-Mutakhkhirin in the English translation when posted at Murshidabad care- 
fully enough to mark sections of the text) had deliberately portrayed the courageous 
and patriotic Taki Khan as a womaniser and a coward in his fiction, Moitreya was 
enraged enough to remark: ‘any disinterested historian will term this inversion of 
history an indelible stain upon the Bengali race’.” 

At another place a little later on in Kabi Hemchandra, Akshaychandra puts a 
name to his understanding of the Hindu faith; as he puts it: 


Country, jati, language, rites and rituals, all of these are contained in the sanatan 

dharma. If you have to protect your dharma, you have to protect all of these. 
He who looks after his own dharma is the true ‘patriot’; one's own country, one's 
own jati, sanatan rites and rituals, he loves all of these. To be only a devotee of 
your country (desh-bhakta) has no meaning.” 


Sanatan could loosely be translated to mean the eternal and continuing forms of 
Hindu religion and tradition, and Akshaychandra had elsewhere written a separate 
book on the subject called Sanatani, in which he explained his understanding of 
traditional Hinduism with the help of extended quotations from Monier Williams 
and Robertson's Disquisitions on Ancient India. A concept which, alongside that 
other new construct, nationalism, was being formulated and debated vigorously 
at this time, sanatan Hinduism was interpreted in different ways in different 
parts of the country. As Vasudha Dalmia has pointed out, *what crystallised as the 
sanatana position at the end of the nineteenth century, was, in fact, part of a process 
of interaction with the discursive formations which challenged it (the missionary 
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and the "neo-Hindu") or with those, in which it sought and found support (the 
Orientalist explications).'? Without going into a detailed exposition of the origins 
and implications of the term, let it suffice to say that here, Akshaychandra 
emphatically places it above all forms of nationalism, differing thereby from 
Aurobindo, who, interpreting nationality as a higher form of spirituality, had fam- 
ously asserted in 1908: 'I say no longer that nationalism is a creed, a religion, a 
faith; I say that it is the Sanathana Dharma which for us is nationalism. This Hindu 
nation was born with the Sanathana Dharma; with it, it moves and with it, it 
grows ....' 

The defence of traditional Hinduism was an old project in Bengal, almost as 
old as the reformist impulse itself. The Gaudiya Samaj, for instance, was formed 
in 1823 to promote the sanctity of the Hindu scriptures and social customs and to 
promote learning, while the Dharma Sabha bad organised itself in 1830 around 
the primary objective of mobilising public opinion against the banning of sati, as 
well as to prevent the government from interfering in matters of religion and pro- 
tect sanatan dharma or traditional Hinduism. In Rajnarain Basu's last book, 
Vriddha Hindur Asha [An Old Hindu's Hope], first published in Bengali in 1886 
in Akshaychandra's journal. Nabajiban, he spoke of the organisation of Hindus 
into a Mahasamiti in which Muslims would have no place; he suggested, though, 
that they were free to form a Maha-Mussalman Samiti and cooperate with the 
Hindus in political matters. The flag of this Samiti would bear the inscription: 
"God and the Motherland: Triumph of Sanatan Dharma'. Before this, in 1872, 
Rajnarain had delivered a famous lecture on the superiority of Hinduism to all 
other religions, entitled Hindu Dharmer Sreshthata [The Superiority of Hindu 
Dharma], in which he had claimed that ‘The Hindu religion contains, like the 
ocean that washes the shores of India, gems without number and will never perish 
as long as that country exists'. Sibnath Sastri mentions that this lecture brought a 
new impetus to the Sanatan Dharma Rakshini Sabha [Society for the Protection 
of Sanatan Dharma] which had been setup a few years prior to this by the Sobhabajar 
rajas, Kamalkrishna and Kalikrishna Bahadur, and they began to organise lectures 
on the superiority of the Hindu religion and rites by the likes of Manmohan Basu 
and others." 

The phenomenon that Akshaychandra was defining himself against in his 
valorisation of the eternal and ongoing beliefs of traditional Hinduism—and it 
could not be more emphatically underlined that his entire polemic here is essentially 
areactionary one—was that of the so-called Bengal renaissance, which was over- 
whelmingly under the influence of a powerful section of reformist and rationalist 
Hindus dominating the social and political landscape in Bengal at the time. An 
English education was what almost all the leaders of the movement for change 
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had in common, and it was drawing them away from their roots, said the tradition- 
alists. Bankimchandra's effort to get Bengalis to write in his Bengali journal, the 
Bangadarsan, established in 1872, documented in R.C. Dutt's biography, gives 
us an insight into the anglophone nature of educated society: 


Bankim suggested he [R.C. Dutt] should contribute in Bengali to the Banga 
Darsan .... “Write in Bengalil' exclaimed Mr Dutt; ‘but I hardly know the 
Bengali literary style.’ ‘Style!’ rejoined Bankim Chunder; ‘whatever a cultured 
man like you will write will be style. If you have the gift in you, style will come 
of itself.’ This was a memorable episode in the life of Mr Dutt, for from that 
day he turned to Bengali literature.®! 


A few years before this piquant exchange, Rajnarain Basu's struggle to establish 
indigenous paradigms to different aspects of the lives of the educated classes may 
be gauged from one of the rules of the Jatiya Gaurav Sampadani Sabha [Society 
for National Pride] which he had set up and which served as a precursor to 
Nabagopal's Jatiya Sabha—the members of the society were to use only Bengali 
88 the medium of conversation and anybody violating this rule was to be fined 
one paisa.” 

Akshaychandra’s attitudes toward Hinduism shared something with the theories 
of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay (1827-94), by far the most well-known exponent of 
traditional Hinduism at this time. A generation earlier, Bhudev's relationship with 
his father was very similar to Akshaychandra’s with his. for instance, and he had 
declared, in the dedication of Pushpanjali (1876), addressing his parent, ‘You are 
my progenitor and teacher. I have not learnt even one per cent from books or any 
one else of what I learnt from you.’® Unlike Ganga Charan Sarkar, Bhudev's 
father was unacquainted with Western learning; both, however, led exemplary 
personal lives imbued with a deep regard for traditional Hindu culture that was 
central to the world-view of their sons. Bhudev was from a Brahmin family that 
considered the code of conduct prescribed for the Brahmins as worthy of imitation 
by everyone else; Akshaychandra was a Kayastha who fervently held that ‘The 
Brahmin is stil] at the head of Hindu society. The revival of the Brahmin is the 
first necessity; if the Brahmin rises, all the rest will be rescued the more easily’ ,© 
even setting up a school for the promotion of traditional Brahmin rites. Both be- 
lieved in the merit of the caste system, in the rites and rituals that maintained the 
sanctity of the old system, in adhikaribheda and the varnasramdharma. Both 
were uncompromising nationalists. Bhudev was the first to conceive of the country 
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in the form of the mother goddess in Pushpanjali [Flower-Offering] (1876); a 
characteristic statement shows an innovative displacement of the location of 
patriotic sentiment within traditional Hindu mythology: 


When I was a student of Hindu College, a European teacher told us that 
patriotism was unknown to the Hindus, for no Indian language had any word 
to express the idea. I believed his word and was deeply distressed by the thought. 
I knew then ... the mythical account of Sati's death [cut to pieces by Vishnu's 
disc, Sati's body parts landed in fifty-two places that became centres of pilgrim- 
age for all Hindus], but that knowledge did not help me refute the teacher's 
statement or console myself. Now I know that to the descendants of the Aryans 
the entire motherland with its fifty-two places of pilgrimage is in truth the 
person of the Deity.” 


À man of tradition by his own declaration, Bhudev had, in his Samajik 
Prabandha |Essays on Society], offered to defend the most indefensible aspects 
of Hindu society, such as child marriage and the caste system. Yet Bhudev advised 
Hindus, as Bankimchandra did, to come to terms with change in an analytic and 
self-conscious manner, speaking of 'samaj' in an entirely new way, equating it, 
not, as in the old days, to one's neighbourhood, village, caste or sect, but relating 
it to the abstract modern conception of society." Like Akshaychandra, he too had 
asserted that contemporary India lacked a sense of identity. While nationalism 
was 'certainly an elevated feeling within the human heart, it was not the most im- 
portant. National feeling, or jatiya bhab, is a mixed thing, containing both the 
good and the bad. ™ When he identified what comprised swajatiyata or people of 
the same jati, however, he insisted that it was a quality conferred upon people 
who share the same natural and historical world, and the same sorrow and happiness 
(samadukhasukhata), which comes from inhabiting the same history and not from 
formal faith alone. Muslims, therefore, and Christians even more so, are identified 
as tied to Hindus by similarities that exceed the differences. In his references to 
Muslims, this arch-conservative ritualist was generous to the point that it has been 
said, perhaps a trifle exaggeratedly, that apart from Rammohun Roy, no other 
Bengali writer of the nineteenth century showed such an openness toward Muslim 
society and religion." Although his dream, in the treatise Swapnalabdha 
Bharatbarsher Itihas [A Dream-History for India], was the establishment of a re- 
generated and united Hindu Maratha kingdom in India, in an essay called 'Dharm- 
acharya' he had maintained, 'Among all the prophets or men of god who have 
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appeared in this world, it is Mohammed who one comprehends as the most su- 
perior.'? In the sphere of his own fiction, he had made the hero of his novel 
Swaphal Swapna [A Dream Fulfilled] the legendary Muslim, Sabuktigin, while 
in another historical novel, Angurtya Binimoy [An Exchange of Rings] he had 
depicted Shivaji smitten by love for Aurangzeb's daughter; both books reveal a 
deep respect for Islam. In his imaginary history of India, a character had said: ‘if 
a child is born of the mother’s womb and another child is fed at her breast, are not 
the two in a brotherly relationship? Certainly, according to every scripture. Hence 
the Hindus and Muslims who live in India share a brotherly relation.'?! The similar- 
ities with Rabindranath’s social and political thought here are so striking that 
Pramathanath Bisi thought there were entire passages in Bhudev that Rabindranath 
would have accepted without needing to change a single comma or semicolon.” 

Although he might not have subscribed to Bhudev’s idea of Indian Muslims as 
foster-brothers, Akshaychandra nevertheless shared with him, apart from a fervent 
respect for Hinduism as a way of life. a commitment to an ideal higher than mere 
patriotism. Rabindranth Tagore too, in essays such as ‘Nationalism’ and novels 
such as Ghare Baire, had famously rejected, at the height of the violent political 
convulsion of the swadeshi movement, the demands of narrow nationalism in 
favour of an ideal universalism. Akshaychandra’s politics, however, were different 
from Rabindranath’s in one crucial aspect—his imagination had room in it for 
only a sectarian understanding of sanatan Hinduism that was grounded in an ex- 
clusivist and partisan view of the nation. While Akshaychandra was formulating 
his thoughts on the national life of the Bengali in Kabi Hemchandra, which he 
had completed writing by 1904, Rabindranath Tagore had published two essays, 
‘Nation ki?’ [What is ‘Nation’ ?] and ‘Hindutva’ in the pages of the Bangadarsan 
in 1902. Distinguishing, here, between the European nation and the Indian state 
of affairs, Tagore prioritised the civilisational qualities of Indian society, where 
the Hindu system found place for different races to live together amicably. Hin- 
duism seemed to be, for him, an idea that transcends any systemic definition, and 
a civilisational attribute that far outshone the virtues of nationalism. ‘What is 
Hindutva?’, he asked, replying, ‘that is exactly what I am showing you, and at the 
same time, I also want to inform you that what European civilization calls national 
greatness is not the only ideal of greatness that exists. Our vast social ideals were 
far greater and higher in comparison.'?' Although he repeatedly went back to 


™ Ibid., p. vil. à; 

” Mukhopadbyay, Swapnalabdha Bharatbarsher Itihas, in Bhudev Rachana-Sambhar, 
pp. 345—46. - 

? [bid,, p. xxi. In Atmapartchay, Rabindranath had said: ‘It is not impossible to Imagine a 
Hindu family, in which a Christian brother, a Muslim brother and a Vaishnav brother are brought 
up together by the same parents, and It is not difficult to imagine this but Instead this thought is 
what is natural—-because this is what is the real truth, and therefore auspicious and beautiful.’ 
Rabindra Ruchanabali Vol. 9, p. 599. 

* Tagore, ‘Bharatbarshtya Samaf , Rabindia Rachanabali Vol. 2, p. 622. 
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what he understood to be the essence of Hinduism, Rabindranath was unsparing 
in his numerous attacks on the ritualism and casteism of traditional Hindu beliefs, 
stating, in an almost direct contradiction of Akshaychandra, at the inception of 
the Benaras Hindu University, 'there are some people who take pride in the dis- 
tinctiveness of our race but they see that distinctiveness in a very narrow way .... 
That is why I am anxious about those who want to establish a Hindu university, 
what is the idea of Hinduism with which they want to work?’™ 

In a series of lectures collected in the Rabindra Rachanabali under the title 
Bharatbarsha, Rabindranath had articulated, among other things, his conception 
of what constituted the Indian nation. Attempting, at every juncture, to formulate 
an idea of India in opposition to the Western and the colonial, he returns, inter- 
estingly, to some of the same Hindu images we have been examining when he said, 
for instance, in a lecture titled ‘Nababarsha’ [‘New Year’], also written in 1902: . 


Victory shall come; it is Bharatbarsha that will be victorious. Victory shall belong 
to the Bharat that is ancient, that is concealed, that is vast, that is generous and 
that is silent; we—who speak in English, who disbelieve, who tell lies, who 
boast—year by year we shall dissipate, disappear, like the waves in the ocean. 
Silent, sanatan Bharat will not suffer any loss as a consequence. Covered in 
ashes, maintaining a vow of silence, Bharat sits at the crossroads on a deerskin; 
when we have finished with all our briskness and sent our sons and daughters 
on their way in coat and frock, then Bharat will still be peacefully waiting for 
our grandsons. That wait will not be in vain, for they shall go to this sannyasi 
with folded hands and say: grandfather, give us the mantra.” 


This turn to a romanticised, pastoral past and a yet unblemished spiritual essence 
in order to mould a coherent identity in the present was a valorisation of the trad- 
itional against the foreign, of the values of the colonised in contrast to the coloniser. 
In both Rabindranath and Hemchandra, the image of the sannyasi, irrespective of 
whether he is warlike or peaceable, is no more than an idiom, a signifier of core 
cultural values, The early revivalism of such sentiments as expressed by Rabindranath 
in these writings later, gave way to a more self-conscious awareness of the inclu- 
sive nature of Indian society. À few years later in 1909, Gora, in the novel of the 
same name, is shown singing the patriotic songs of Hemchandra in his youth. 
Gora's exclusivism is oriented by, and directed towards, the past, but events con- 
spire to shake the foundations of his self-definition and nationalism when it is re- 
vealed at the end that he is an orphaned Irishman. Neither Hindu nor Muslim nor 
Brahmo, this adopted Bengali is thus freed at last, free to be a true patriot, free to 
love and serve his country irrespective of his origins. Hemchandra's vision of the 
direction in which India needed to move forward shared something with this depic- 
tion of the shedding of caste and community on the road to self-definition. In a 


* Tagore, ‘Hindu Virwavidyalaya', Rabindra Rachanabali, Vol .9, p. 609. 
*5 Tagore, ‘Nababarsha’, Rabindra Rachanabali, Vol . 2, p. 703. 
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section of Hemchandra's poem that Akshaychandra took serious exception to,” 
the young man with the look of a sannyasi also calls out to the people of India to 
forget all distinctions of class and caste: 


Just once, forget all your different castes, 

Kshatriya, Brahmin, Vaishya and Sudra unite, 

Take a firm vow to raise up in this universe 

Your own flag of greatness. 

Chanting, meditating, building of sacrificial fires 
Praying, worshipping sacred fires and created images 
None of these will help you at all in any way 
Worship a quiver of arrows instead. 


sesse 


Those days are no longer there 

When Bharat could be rescued through invoking her gods 
It will not do—will not do, draw your swords, 

These are not those monsters of the past.” 


ʻE shob daitya nahe temon’: "These are not the monsters of the past' —this line 
became immortal in Bengali literature, echoing through subsequent novels and 
plays. This line also demarcates an important moment in the history of Bengali 
culture, for no other intellectual till thea had signalled such an emphatic and 
dramatic break with the past. Until then, poems or plays on the theme of national 
sentiments had emphasised the past glories of the country and harped upon the 
coming regeneration of the nation in the future that would re-enact those achieve- 
ments. Nobody had said till then that those old ways would not do, that the old 
system did not work, that a violent rupture with the past needed to be accomplished 
for the nation to move forward. The hypnotic drumbeat of the repeated phrase 
'hobe na, hobe na, khol tarbar' ['It will not do, it will not do, draw your swords'] 
signalled the need for a new strategy, a new way forward, and gestured towards a 
failure of the old in a manner that was not to be found in other patriotic verses of 
that time.” 

This moment of rupture, this break with tradition and the sanatan, take on dif- 
ferent meanings from different perspectives. For us, as we examine the original 


% Quoting the above lines, Akshaychandra concluded: ‘Such advice—to follow a method that is 
bereft of all dharma, belief, oc devotion—no one had issued such advice to the people of our 
country with such arrogance before this.’ Herein lies the tragedy of the educated Bengali, he says, 
for in our country, our life has always resided in our dharma. ‘We cannot aspire to build a new life 
for ourselves by negating our faith and our beliefs, Indians stay as well as move forward only in 
dharma’, Kabi Hemchandra, p. 59. 

? Bandyopadhyay, Kabitabali, p. 120. 

9! [ am indebted for this point to Gautam Bhadra. 
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impulses behind Hemchandra’s creation of the symbols of Hindu militancy, Hindu 
exclusivism might be read as residing in the saffron accessories of Hemchandra’s 
image; to Akshaychandra, looking upon it at that moment, it seems to signify a 
turn that brought home to him in some subconscious way the cultural redundancy 
of his own position. Hemchandra’s delineation of a saffron clad youth urging the 
people to draw their swords might seem, today, to belong to a particularly virulent 
strain of political Hindu nationalism, but to his contemporary Akshaychandra, it 
seemed too much like secular nationalism, degrading Hindu rituals and asking 
instead for the worship of arms and the establishment of liberty and equality in a 
Western sense. Hindu exclusivist rhetoric in the nineteenth century thus proves to 
be, with the passage of time (which both obscures and clarifies), not as simple 
and homogenous an entity as we might be tempted to believe in the current context. 
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Review Article 


Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
Discourse, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1999, pp. 320. 


Dipesh Chakrabarty, Habitations of Modernity: Essays in the Wake of Subaltern 
Studies, Permanent Black, New Delhi, 2002, pp. 180. 


Dipesh Chakrabarty’s work is a well-known part of the corpus of writing on South 
Asia from a ‘post-colonial’ perspective. The essays in these volumes are the best 
that the subaltern studies project has produced on disciplinary method and the 
philosophy of history. They have already become something of a standard reference 
among those concerned with ‘post-colonialism’. Their limitations are the limitations 
of that perspective itself. Provocative and thoughtful, it is still thin in substance. 
Provincializing is directed at history writing. Habitations is urgent and contem- 
porary, dealing with the nature of modemity in general terms, drawing firmly from 
the ground in Provincializing, and offering methods for the treatment of current 
problems from a historical perspective. Both books have their focus on South Asia. 
Chakrabarty writes for a non-Indian audience, but his work has a universal appeal. 
He deals with what binds most anti-colonial and nationalist histories together in 
the world today—i.e., the way they treat the ‘modernity’ of their societies and 
how they relate this modernity to global modernity as a whole. The approach to 
method is intended to make a mark on social and ‘human’ analysis in general. 
Chakrabarty takes issue with a particular 'historicist' treatment of the past. Unlike 
other critics of historicism (who are unreservedly dismissive), he focuses on a 
creative discussion of the approach, seeking to rework the way the past-present 
continuum is understood. The books are about history and the ‘past’ as culture and 
will be of direct interest to those working from cultural studies. They draw heavily 
from post-structuralist and post-modernist perspectives: the disapproval of 
'scientificism' in the human and social sciences is clear. 
Provincializing sets out Chakrabarty's major insights. The lead essays echo Marxist 
and ‘nationalist’ writing—but the critique of that literature is unequivocal. ‘Nationalist’ 
and ‘Marxist’ history of South Asia is deeply marked by a rejection of the prejudice 
that framed colonial representations of South Asia. It is also marked by a self-critical 
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assertion of the strength and vitality of anti-Imperialist struggles. Historians have 
sought to draw out the specificities of the South Asian experience, using well-known 
categories and analytical tools: ‘nation’, ‘class’, systems of production, etc. For 
Chakrabarty, the spirit of this endeavour requires a more subtle infection than is 
generally forthcoming. This is not merely because the use of categories has had a 
hard edge in the past thar he dislikes. He draws out the difficulties of dealing with 
issues of domination and resistance, given the intimate connections between the 
colonial encounter and analysis itself. 

According to Chakrabarty, this connection shows itself in the exceptional pos- 
ition of ‘Europe’ in colonial/post-colonial self-awareness. He has in mind a pre- 
occupation with *Europe'—-not as a region, but as a body of ideas, perspectives 
and practices that are synonymous almost with notions of what is ‘modern’ and 
‘capitalist’, ‘rational’ and ‘scientific’. He argues that South Asian historians present 
this ‘Europe’ as the maturation of the past: a state all must ultimately attain. This 
is the product of a *historicist' approach, which draws all of history into a ‘before’ 
and an ‘after’, evolving in stages and making its way towards ‘Europe’. A rhetorical 
infusion of great power in South Asian history writing is a major consequence: 
the idea that India's 'transition' to modernity has been flawed, when measured 
against 'Europe'. This has led to a poor sense of what transpired, especially when 
viewed from the vantage point of 'subaltern classes' (women, peasants, workers, 
etc.). This is unacceptable to Chakrabarty. And he argues that this ‘Europe’ must 
be 'provincialized'. 

For Chakrabarty 'provincializing' is more desirable than immediately attainable. 
Notional ‘Europe’ imbues all disciplines and the ‘knowledge protocols’ of uni- 
versities, and hence the aim of ‘provincializing’ it ‘must realize within itself its own 
impossibility’. ‘Europe’ bere is ted into South Asia's modernity, and Chakrabarty 
does not call for a rejection of that modernity. Rather, he calls for 


... history that deliberately makes visible within the very structure of its narrative 
forms, its own repressive strategies and practices, the part it plays in collusion 
with narratives of citizenships and in assimilating to the projects of the modern 
state all other possibilities of human solidarity. 


Such a history must 


... look toward its own death by tracing that which resists and escapes the best 
human effort at translation across cultural and other semiotic systems, so that 
the world may once again be imagined as radically heterogeneous. 


On Chakrabarty’s agenda is a disaggregation of categories: an investigation of 
their interpretation and an avoidance of ‘decisionism’ in the way this is handled. 
Here decisionism is ‘a disposition that allows the critic to talk about the future 
and the past as though there were concrete, value-laden choices or decisions to be 
made with regard to both’. 
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For Chakrabarty, this is not impossible. Powerful historicist readings of 
the past throw up notions that lead into it. In “The Two Histories of Capital’, 
Chakrabarty points out that Marx, in evolving his notions of capitalism and labour, 
made clear two distinct aspects of labour: one that exists within the market, that is 
given a value and a weight, and another that resides in labour itself, which has a 
life outside the direct circumference of the market. The latter is a resevoir of ideas 
and practices that are only partly remade by modernity in its own image. They 
exist beyond the clear lines and logic of the market. For Chakrabarty, the contention 
by Marx has a special significance since it comes from one of the pillars of the 
notional 'Europe' that is Chakrabarty's bugbear. It opens up the case for 'provin- 
cialization', as it were, from within. 

How can this be achieved at other levels? In ‘Translating Life-Worlds’, 
Chakrabarty focuses on the situation where the ‘time’ of the modern historian, or 
the bureaucrat—their sense of ‘modem’, ‘medieval’, ‘contemporary’, etc.—faces the 
reading of time by those who have escaped its intellectual or mental grip, even if 
they may be subordinated to its ngors in everyday life. For them, enchantment, magic 
and the supernatural are serious components of 'time'—limbering on underplayed 
and neglected. The ‘translation’ or rendering of one ‘time’ might indicate what is 
lost in the process of rendition, even as it throws light on the existence of the per- 
ception and the various layers that lie beneath it. He points out how this can be 
useful in a discussion of the limitations of his own social history of labour and 
Gyanendra Pandey’s treatment of the weavers of North India. He shows how even 
the most sensitive historian is constrained by the frame of reference that he uses— 
the language of the social sciences that limits and curbs his evocation of experience. 

The perspective is followed in a discussion of the history of minorities—both 
those who are few in number and those who, though numerous, are not influential. 
Chakrabarty argues that often-complex experience among subaltern actors may 
echo non-modern practice and intention. The historian may recognise this, since 
it ‘remains’ as a part of his own sensibilities—even if how, where and why is not 
clear. But the intention of the actor still cannot be reproduced, since the very act 
of isolating such intention defines the ‘modern’ rationality that is the basis of an- 
alysis as it exists. This is the fate of the Santal insurgent who imputes the will to 
rebel to God. Both analysis, and evocation and sympathetic reconstruction, accord- 
ing to Chakrabarty, strips the subject here of dignity. More is required. 

In Provincializing, as concrete examples of historical investigation, he takes 
up sensibilities and practices among a Bengali middle class conditioned by 
‘Europe’. In his study of representations of Bengali widowhood, the recognition 
of suffering that nineteenth-century commentators and activists (Rammohan Roy, 
Vidyasagar) brought to their condemnation of sati, is placed in line with a modern 
sensibility where a social injustice (rather than an individual’s pain) can be felt. 
Chakrabarty points out that advocacy of such a sensibility was not understood, 
though, for what it was: rather, it was interpreted in terms that are more part of a 
‘non-European’ (pre-modern) discourse that is given its ‘modern’ inflections. The 
persona of Vidyasagar is associated with great ‘heart’ or ‘sympathy’. The status 
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of the widow, meanwhile, changes as these tensions evolve, forming a different ‘self’ 
for her by the late twentieth century. Significantly, Chakrabarty avoids the discourse 
and language of institutions in drawing out his picture. He hardly touches on the 
interaction of levels of 'reason'. His examples are one-off—and their significance 
is not evident. 

In a similar spirit, approaching ideas of 'nation' in Bengal, Chakrabarty's 
attention falls on Tagore's distinctions between India as reality and India as a 
phenomenon that is more compelling. For the latter, Tagore used poetry for evo- 
cation, but in a manner that was nuanced, allowing different images of community 
to come through. Elsewhere, distinctions from 'European' practices of gregari- 
ousness in urban life, and its link with the emergence of civil society are noted in 
an essay on 'adda' ('the practice of friends getting together for long, informal and 
unrigorous conversations'). Chakrabarty weaves between the criticism of Nirad 
Chaudhuri (who saw adda as a waste of time, but ‘explainable’ as the Bengali 
version of natural sociability), and the nostalgia of a later era (which often uses 
the Internet to perpetuate it as well as rave about it). As a phenomenon, he points 
to features of adaptation to notional European norms, as well as the avoidance 
. of those norms. Hence the distinction between the men's adda and the women's 
even if modern sociability is inclusive; hence also the avoidance of the serious, 
beyond a point, in an adda. 

À final essay deals with the distinctions between the world of the salary and the 
job, and the world of the home, during colonial rule; and the significance attrib- 
uted to women (as 'grihalakshmi') emerged in the background. This was not solely 
the consequence of the new space found for habit and ritual—the gradual trans- 
lation of the latter into a specific domestic sphere when the individual was con- 
fronted by the compulsions of office and factory time. Nor was it only the consequence 
of British domination of the civil and the public. At work was a broader tension 
between the image of ‘Europe’ and the demands of the local community. This is 
reflected as much in Bengali bhadralok practice as in 'thought', where political 
ideas did their own take on European notions. Hence, the special significance 
attributed to 'fraternity' in Bengali notions of democracy. 

Proceeding to general reflection on the many paths that reason can/could take, 
Chakrabarty appeals for an approach to the link between past and present that is 
not constrained by historicism where stages in history are discrete and separate. 
He demands greater sympathy for what is treated as ‘anachronistic’ or ‘past’. And 
he argues for attitudes towards the running chain between past and present that 
step beyond ‘stages’, allowing for multiple echoes and Derrida’s ‘difference’. 


$ 
In Habitations of Modernity, Chakrabarty provides a provincialising historian’s 


agenda for the examination of South Asian modemity. He deals not only with 
how to identify that modernity, but, most decisively, how to engage with it. 
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Briefly stating his focus on modernity, rejecting somewhat unfairly, quibbles 
about ‘alternative modernities' or ‘plural modernities', Chakrabarty restates many 
of the problems he has with standards and criteria for modernity that have led him 
to new methodological engagements. This is set out in his ‘petite histoire’ (an 
‘intimate’ history) of how the line of questioning evolved. It also figures a riposte 
to an argument Chakrabarty faces that opening the sluice gates to a sensitive 
examination of prejudice and belief merely glorifies such phenomena. This position 
Chakrabarty associates with Sumit Sarkar, but he is quite clear that Sarkar is 
merely one among many in the ‘orthodox’ Marxist circles who are of this opinion. 
Chakrabarty states his own democratic faith, looking to Ranajit Guha’s rejection 
of the use of terms such as ‘pre-political’ in the canonical works of Subaltern Studies 
(Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency and the early volumes of Subaltern 
Studies). His views are clear. Why such limitations, unless normative standards 
are being invoked? And why such standards—-which he links to a notional Europe 
linked to ‘hyperrationalism’ and ‘the colonial modern’? A major bugbear for 
Chakrabarty is the failure and refusal to engage with faith among India’s leading 
historians, and their apparent focus on it as something that must disappear with 
time—doomed, baseless. This he finds ad nauseam reflected in Sumit Sarkar’s writing, 
where he traces Enlightenment blindness. Not only is the trajectory Sarkar swears 
by unacceptable to Chakrabarty, but the problem on today’s anvil, he argues, is a 
more sensitive engagement with the subaltern within the modern dispensation that 
must recognise faith as a serious focus of enquiry. 

An example of scholarship that has taken an imaginative path, according to 
Chakrabarty, is Ashis Nandy. In his critical appreciation, which reflects the ap- 
proach prescribed in Habitations, he gives a firm tick to Nandy's refusal to reject 
'tradition' as sometbing to unlearn: and to his engagement with its fate under 
modernity—its adaptation and mutation. Chakrabarty considers Nandy unwar- 
rantedly 'decisionist' . But he is content that this decisionism does not lead Nandy 
to nihilism—which is reserved for the revolutionary—and for which Chakrabarty 
does not have much time. Nandy's appreciation of Gandhi and Tagore is ful- 
somely appreciated. His critical response to the wave of outrage that followed the 
Roop Kanwar incident (the formal, well-advertised sati that took place several 
years ago) again receives a firm tick. Nandy's approach—that sati could not be 
lumped together as one, and that outrage must understand adequately what it 
focuses on—is acceptable to Chakrabarty, but with the qualification that the 
enormity of the cruelty requires a deeper intellectual engagement from Nandy. 
Nandy's own lapse, after his stand, into more practical problems of how to deal 
with the unacceptable, is not for Chakrabarty. He sees something else as required— 
the habit of mind that will make transparent 'the way a culture may have elaborated 
a series of values for itself from practices of cruelty and violence’. 

Bearing such sympathies and perspectives in mind, Chakrabarty tackles various 
aspects of modernity in South Asia. This is not only to understand modemity, but also 
to place oneself best to tackle it. 
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He deals with the values of public life and what its major symbols are. He 
enters his project through an essay on khadi and an apparent contradiction. Khadi, 
he argues, was once the symbol of nationalism. The politics of post- 1947 nation- 
alism and the politician's use of khadi as a uniform came to lead it to be associated 
with hypocrisy: yet it continues to be widely worn. Surely this indicates that it 
‘means’ more—even while it is associated with hypocrisy. The question leads to 
the symbols that pervade public life in the most unstated manner. Chakrabarty links 
khadi to Gandhi's attempt to connect colonial man to the upright and the pure (the 
white), bare and without privacy, just as imperialism connected him to the puny 
and impotent, and early Indian literature disseminated this colonial construct, 
leading early nationalists to focus on the development of physical prowess. De- 
constructing symbols further, Chakrabarty connects the persistent use of khadi to ^ 
adherence to Gandhian values under the onslaught of capitalism in more recent 
times. 

This is the beginning of Chakrabarty's brief 'concordance' of Indian symbols 
and practices—the project that he considers worthy of the historian's application 
of his craft. He goes on to deal with the lineages of 'dirty India': the representation 
of the country as messy and garbage laden, both in visitors' accounts as well as 
social introspections such as Nirad Chaudhury's. He focuses on the resistance to 
spotlessness in Indian public places—arguing that this is resistance to colonial 
and nationalist attempts at sanitisation to carry out their own project of modern- 
isation. The riot, indiscipline and rubbish is the way the Indian public empowers 
itself. 

Such self-empowerment is traced elsewhere. Hence, much of social practice, past 
and present, may run against the representation of colonial society that was estab- 
lished by the statistic computations of the Raj (census, medical reference, etc.)— 
computations which gave caste and religious categories a hardness they seldom 
possessed. But the legitimacy that the exercise of computation asserted was taken 
up and given its own twist by the competitive politics of the colonial and post-colonial 
era. And this has given a particular temper to social conflict that, according to 
Chakrabarty, should be met with a sense of irony. Only this, he argues, will go beyond 
the limitations of allocative justice and procedural justice—both of which are shot 
through with the contradictions of their colonial origin. Such a 'sense of irony' is 
one of the habits of mind that Chakrabarty calls upon the thinking person to culti- 
vate—following up this contention with similar suggestions to heighten our sense 
of social cruelty (taking the treatment of widows as his starting point) and the 
meaning of belonging (taking the memory of displaced migrants from East Bengal 
as a reference point). 


How significant are these models, criticisms, insights and examples? 
There is little doubt that Chakrabarty's work will be extensively read. He is not 
only popular, riding the wave of post-colonial studies, but he is the best writer the 
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Subaltern Studies project has, But to what effect will his work be read? To the 
run-of-the-mill historian of Europe—or the US—where historical material lies in 
plenty on the 'subaltern classes’, even in more ‘backward’ states such as Russia, 
Chakrabarty's agenda is immaterial. Most of the questions he raises have already 
been considered in discussions on how to establish meaning. In the Russian field 
of European history (possibly the least intense), a competent debate already exists 
on how to interpret public participation In Stalinism—Just as there already exista 
an excellent literature on the apparent popularity of National Socialism in Germany. 
Semiotic tools and social analysis are in extensive use—coming through the influ- 
ence of Bakhtin or Lotman, or Foucault and Derrida. For them, Chakrabarty will 
be an exotic also-ran—a sense that there are ideas In South Asian scholarship. 

Scholars on Central Asia, the Caucasus and Siberia might benefit from a reading 
of Provincializing and Habitations: for the post-colonial model is applicable to 
representations of modernity here, even if the Soviet experience adds its own twist 
to how modernity should be viewed. The same might be the case for the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch possessions. 

But, unfortunately, Chakrabarty’s academic apparatus 1s scanty, and his ex- 
amples so cryptic in their social range that the books serve as poor models for 
research even here. Dealing with method, he is unclear about his 'targets'—except 
for a limited group of Indian historians. Again taking examples from the Russian 
field, his sense of ‘Europe’ the colony is wholly inadequate to anything that was 
known in the Russian colonies in the Caucasus, Central Asia or the Baltic. The ‘Europe’ 
that Russia exported carried more than Enlightenment and reason: it carried Slavo- 
phillsm as a model and various conservative notions that had an appeal of their 
own. This generated its own ‘packaging’ of history. Indeed, this 'historicist' reading 
of the past has attracted attention as 'historlosophy', somewhat more extensively 
than in Chakrabarty's writing, and is considered a practice of social significance, 
if not intellectual standing. 

In fact, as Chakrabarty would be the first to admit, there were many 'Europes', 
not one, in modern times. And—a point he falls to acknowledge—the colony 
received all of them, albeit in ways at variance with their position in the metropolis. 
Chakrabarty's homogenisation of 'Europe' rings distinctly hollow in the circum- 
stances. Since the motif runs through his essays in Provincializing, it weakens 
their impact: just as the limited range he covers when he deals with the ‘social’ 
makes his work no real model for scholars and activists concerned with the subject. 
Chakrabarty is abashed about his weakness—his ‘Hindu-centricism’, for instance. 
But what prevented him from dealing with Muslims? And, since he is a specialist 
on the working class, why does he ‘exclude’ them from his discussions of soci- 
ability and nation? No scholar of Central Asian modernity could confine himself 
to the 'sart' (urban population) to the exclusion of the nomadic: nor focus on the 
language of the Tashkent intelligentsia under Russian rule to the complete exclusion 
of the implications of that language in the broader ambience of Turkestan. Surely, 
no one can cover everything. But it has always been part of the art of analysis that 
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it can focus without leaving out. And the failing of Chakrabarty's essays is that 
the author acknowledges his lacuna but does not, in his interpretation, provide 
access to the reader to draw in information. He baldly leaves things out. 

As for Indian historians/social scientists, since Chakrabarty is little concerned 
with institutions, or economic and social phenomena, his analyses do not match 
many interests. Most would concede that Chakrabarty’s ‘Europe’ has formed Indian 
history-writing and self-perception, but seldom would they agree that it has always 
been of one piece and continues unchanging. Taking the example of history itself, 
among Marxist historians, as they turned their mind to the work of Christopher 
Hill, Richard Cobb, Gareth Stedman Jones, E.P. Thompson, and Annalism, in the 
latter half of the twentieth century, what ‘Europe’ meant in India and for Indian 
readings of history altered decisively. The same happened with the texture if not 
the scale of how the modern Indian historian measured his own society. In dealing 
with popular movements, Thompson may have been guilty, as Chakrabarty charges, 
with a lack of sympathy for the intimacies of the 'subaltern"s engagement with 
modernity—but he was able to present a sense of social experience of class that Indian 
historians found stimulating and that provided its own contribution to Subaltern 
Studies. 

Is the view that such concerns are ‘European’ in order? I would prefer to see them 
as a call to Chakrabarty for greater rigor, an imagination which is more self-challenging 
than self-indulgent and for a greater respect for his colleagues and fellows. His 
earlier work on the working class was rigorous and provocative, even if its con- 
clusions were easily disputed. The volumes under review are finely written and 
thought-provoking. But they are undoubtedly jejeune. And to find grounds to say 
that of Chakrabarty is unfortunate. 


Hari Vasudevan 
Third World Academy 
Jamia Milia Islamia 
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NEERA CHANDHOKE, The Conceits of Civil Society, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 
2003, pp. 278. 


Understanding the changing nuances and notions associated with the term civil 
society and theorising its trajectories continues to pose fresh challenges to political 
theorists as well as historians. For, the role of public space involving a variety of 
social associations, self-help and self-management groups that operate within 
the sphere between formal state structures and family-are inevitably conditioned 
by specific circumstances of time and space. In this context, Chandhoke's valiant 
effort to probe conceptual underpinnings of civil society and its diverse operational 
modes certainly warrant critical attention. In substance, the book under review 
presents disparate reflective essays of uneven standards that sketch biographies 
of civil society across time and space, by deploying insights primarily from western 
social theory. These insights more often stand on rather thin empirical support. 
This queer epistemic melange of the work under review that in effect offers an 
analysis of the praxis of contemporary civil society, has apparently been stimulated 
by the emergence of civil society in Eastern Europe in the late 1980s. The late 
1980s or early 1990s, according to Chandhoke, was a moment in history when 
the revolution from above—as initiated by state interventions in the areas of Eastern 
Europe—and revolution from below—-a source of popular mass movements in 
the erstwhile colonial world—had exhausted their potential and paved the way for 
the advent of capitalism in its neo-liberal guise under globalisation. Consequently, 
the notion of civil society as an autonomous actor along with the state and the 
market has gained substantial basis. Hence, Chandhoke rightly argues that explor- 
ing and understanding the role of civil society must constitute a separate intellectual 
exercise in its own right. The essence of her study could be placed as follows. 
After emphasising the intricately intertwined association, mediated by power, 
between the state and civil society, Chandhoke demonstrates how the concept of 
social capital as deployed by Robert Putnam and Coleman can be useful in unrav- 
elling the functioning, as also the impact of major social associations resting on 
varying densities of human networks. Reflecting on the transnational role of the 
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non-governmental organisations (NGOs) under globalisation, she perceptively 
underscores an essentially non-representative and non-accountable character of 
the NGOs. Civil society, argues the author, in order to be operative has to be tamed 
in its original form. Exploring the genesis and evolution of civil society in the western 
world, she analyses Adam Smith and Hegel's writings with hindsight. Also, by 
building her understanding of Smith on his relatively less celebrated work, i.e., 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, she deals sensitively with the notion of sympathy that 
delicately weaves collective life. She asserts persuasively that Smith's sympathetic 
individual, in the ultimate analysis, cannot transcend the boundaries of her own 
imagination and the horizons of her own experiences while expressing sympathy. 
Her reading of Hegel prompts Chandhoke to conclude that the complex of state- 
civil society ties invariably shapes the process of consolidating the ethical basis 
of any civil society. 

Chandhoke has theorised three important developments in the history of civil 
society in India, viz., the movement to build a Ram Mandir in Ayodhya, the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) and the Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha (CMM). 
Out of these, the issue of Ram Mandir has been quite deftly theorlsed in the 
context of narratives of violence. It deals with the constructs of collective memory 
(as afso amnesia?) in a manner that certainly sheds light on the rise of com- 
munalism, aspirations to power among the Hindutva forces, and their ways of 
defining a community and nation. The NBA has been placed in a discourse on 
languages—translations—and the manner in which they cause domination and 
resistance. Further, the advent of the CMM is perceived and interpreted through 
the dialectics of coercion and contestations. The latter two cases have been pre- 
sented with passion ag well as sensitivity to the anguish and sufferings of the mar- 
ginalised social groups—tribal groups in the case of the NBA and mine workers 
in the CMM—attempting to enter the portals of civil society on an egalitarian 
footing under rule of law. 

Having presented the substance of the book, it would be appropriate to mention 
how this exercise could have become even more intelligible and rigorous. To begin 
with, the author ought to have neatly worked out the links between all the chapters 
that address diverse themes. Besides, she could have been more sensitive to the 
specific conditions of time and space and taken a differentiated view of realities. 
For instance, in the introduction itself, she compares Nozick’s views on private 
property with those of Marx without being sensitlve to the fact that the notion of 
private property itself could have undergone changes when Nozick wrote—almost 
100 years after Marx, Similarly, she makes blanket statements in the form of 
opinions on the Kenysian brand of welfare/developmental state and supports 
Chatterjee's observations on the grass-root movements in rural India to under- 
line how nationalist dreams began petering out before proceeding to comment 
on Garcia Marquez's novel, Love in the Time of Cholera on the same page (p. 37). 
In fact, instead of enmeshing and lumping authors of different persuasions, writ- 
ing with entirely diverse contexts and objectives, Chandhoke could have acknow- 
ledged their distinctness and deciphered the issues they were handling while 
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launching better reasoned out arguments. In the process of dealing with the NBA 
and the CMM, the author, in an impassioned vein, has constructed realities on the 
basis of fairly oversimplified binary opposites that demonise forces and procedures 
assoclated with the state machinery and portray tribal people, as well as mine 
workers, as helpless victims. Realities are seldom so black and white. In the case 
of the NBA, more empirical work in terms of understanding the history of land 
records, the groundwork done by the government and its supporting agen-cies 
before going for the construction of the dam, and awareness of the coverage by 
the vernacular press on the contending issues related to the large dams could have 
deepened and enriched her analysis of (political) languages and translations. These 
critical gaps, however, in no way undermine the hard work and wide reading that 
has gone into the making of this relevant study. 


Rajen Harshe 
University of Hyderabad 


SANGEETA Kamar, Development Hegemony—-NGOs and the State in India, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 2002, pp. 187. 


Sangeeta Kamat begins her book by invoking the Zapatista uprising in Chiapas, 
suggesting that since India has adopted structural adjustment policies similar to 
that of Mexico, the Zapatista uprising ls relevant to India’s rural landless, displaced 
labour, tribals, fisherfolk and poor women. Her question is—is there a radical 
challenge to these policies of development and neo-liberalism from grass-roots 
organisations in India, especially of the non-party Left formations? Based on an 
ethnography of a grass-roots organisations working with Bhils in western India, 
Kamat concludes that the organisation ends up aligning with the statist discourse 
of development, modernisation and nationalism. ‘Four discursive moments’ play 
a significant role in this process—these are (/) the separation of the economic from 
the political; (if) commodity fetishism; (iii) reification of the state; and (iv) the 
individuallsation of social relations of production. Together, these produce ‘the 
NGO-isation of grassroots politics’, a tendency that undermines the possibility of 
the emergence of a counter-hegemonic discourse of democracy and equity. 

The first moment—the separation of the economic from the political—is 
revealed in the dual structure of the organisation Kamat studies, Starting out as an 
organisation to struggle for the rights of bonded labour among Bhils, it faces re- 
sistance from the local elites and the state. In a familiar move in this field, the 
activists continue ‘legitimate’ development activities under the label of the Sansad 
and register a separate trade union called the Sanghatana. The Sansad is understood 
by the founders and its other activists as the ‘economic’ wing of the movement, 
engaging in development work, and the Sanghatana as the ‘political’ wing, the 
mass movement which will carry on militant political activity. Kamat points out 
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that by this logic, the economy is non-political and political activism apparently 
seen as having nothing to do with the economy. 

The second and third moments—commodity fetishism and reification of the 
state—are illustrated in the context of the dairy project of the Sansad. The project is 
non-viable to begin with; as anybody with some knowledge of the development 
field knows, innumerable such projects continue to be funded by governments 
and international funders. But by taking it up, the Sansad acquiesces in technocratic/ 
scientific management as a way of addressing grinding rural poverty, reifying the 
state to the Bhil 'beneficiary' as the mysterious creator of the cow, and as having 
little-understood powers to generate wealth. When the project becomes unprof- 
itable, the Bhils refuse to cut their losses by selling the cows given to them by the 
government, to the butcher. What appeared to the Sansad employees to be the only 
rational option was rejected out of hand by the Bhils for whom the cows had now 
become members of the family. Kamat's argument here is that the project workers 
were operating within the framework of commodity fetishism, within which the cows 
were merely commodities to produce surplus value, while the Bhils, not hegem- 
onised yet by the discourse of the capitalist economy, resisted the logic that makes 
capital accumulation possible at all. 

What we see then in the Sansad/Sanghatana dyad is the contradiction between 
the attempts of the Sansad to produce the social relations that make capitalist pro- 
duction and state dominance possible, while the Sanghatana attempts precisely to 
challenge both of these. 

Finally, the Sanghatana's militancy is directed at individual landlords and 
employers—the object of protest and retaliation is almost always an individual 
elite. This is the fourth moment, the individualisation of social relations of pro- 
duction. The focus is on criminal actions by landlords, to the neglect of ongoing 
relations of exploitation. The basic issues of adivasi rights over forest land and 
cultivable farming are sought to be addressed through state legislation, but these 
rights are guaranteed to individuals, not communities, as a result of which much 
of the Sanghatana's work involves assisting individuals to obtain the necessary 
records and so on. f 

Kamat concludes that ‘popular democratic’ forms of political activity do not 
necessarily expand the democratic arena or reflect a devolution of power from the 
state to the public. Rather, they may instead contribute to the stabilisation of the 
unequal relations within the political economy. 

I have isolated the theoretical strand of the book in order to highlight the uncom- 
promising and provocative argument Kamat makes. However, readers will find 
Chapters 3 to 5 fascinating for the rich ethnographic narrative that underpins the 
argument. À minor quibble, though, before I conclude with my more serious pro- 
blem with the book: the form of the book is too much like a barely disguised doctoral 
dissertation with the mandatory self-standing 'theory' chapters in the beginning. 
I would have preferred Kamat to work out the theoretical formulations in a more 
complex and subtle way through her ethnography. 
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The problem with Kamat’s critique is that she draws her general conclusion 
about ‘popular democratic movements’ on the basis of a close study of one organ- 
isation. Further, she applies a strict, highly theoretical, non-negotiable Marxist 
framework to a small left-wing organisation, clearly not a large or corporatised 
NGO, working in isolation against tremendous odds, in the absence of a mass 
uprising such as that of the Zapatistas. Not surprisingly, she concludes that ‘consent 
to state structures operates as a fundamental ideological position of the organ- 
ization, rather than as a tactical manocuvre against elites'. This theoretical frame 
is surprising, given that the early chapters show familiarity with Ernesto Laclau's 
Work, whose post-Marxism has enabled much more imaginative recuperations of 
Marxist theory. Perhaps her own ethnography could have been used to yield 
insights about the interstices of state power in which such organisations work. 
Given the grounds of Kamat's critique, we can only accept as counter-hegemonic 
those initiatives that bring about nothing less than 'revolution'. In this era of late 
capitalism, surely we need to recognise the fracturing of that emancipatory moment 
into several horizons? 


Nivedita Menon 
University of Delhi 
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